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THE  NAVAL  CONFERENCE 

The  Basis  of  Discussion 

By  Rear-Admiral  D.  Arnold-Forster,  C.M.G. 

During  periods  of  peace,  different  schools  of  thought  on 
technical  matters  spring  up  in  every  navy.  So,  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world,  the  delegates  at  the  Naval 
Conference  will  require  considerable  time  to  flog  out  thoroughly 
these  different  points  of  view. 

This  article  touches  upon  some  such  problems  that  are  being 
discussed,  in  private  if  not  in  public,  by  the  naval  delegates, 
concerning  types  and  standards  of  various  units  comprised  in 
modern  fleets.  Questions  concerning  the  relative  strength  of 
these  fleets  to  be  maintained  in  peace,  though  technical  in  essence, 
must  be,  now  as  always,  largely  influenced  by  political  con¬ 
siderations.  They  will  be  entered  into  in  another  article  in  this 
number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

One  of  the  difficulties  is  that  in  spite  of  the  experiences  of  the 
late  war,  which  was  fought  under  peculiar  strategical  and 
political  conditions,  the  real  value  to-day  of  several  important 
units  of  a  modern  fleet  as  elements  of  sea  power  is  not  definitely 
established.  Many  problems  of  1918  were  left  unsolved  by  the 
test  of  batde.  And  since  that  time  technical  advance  in  many 
directions,  especially  in  the  air,  has  modified  the  practical  value 
of  much  that  was  learnt  in  the  war. 

In  considering  what  limitations  in  types  might  be  applied 
now,  it  is  interesting  to  note  those  imposed  on  Germany  by 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  preamble  of  the  Military,  Naval 
and  Air  Clauses  says :  — 

“  In  order  to  render  possible  the  initiation  of  a  general 
limitation  of  armaments  of  all  nations,  Germany  undertakes 
strictly  to  observe  the  military,  naval  and  air  clauses  which 
follow.” 
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Naval  clauses,  Article  18 1,  reduced  her  navy  at  the  time  to 
six  battleships  of  her  old  Preussen  type,  ships  of  13,000  tons, 
armed  with  four  ii  inch  and  fourteen  6.7  inch  guns;  six  light 
cruisers  of  about  3,000  tons  armed  with  ten  4.1  inch  guns;  twelve 
destroyers  of  about  600  tons;  twelve  torpedo  boats;  no  submarines. 

Article  i^o  fixed  the  life  of  these  batdeships  and  cruisers  at  20 
years,  the  destroyers  and  torpedo  boats  at  15  years,  and  permits 
replacement,  when  due,  by  armoured  ships  of  10,000  tons,  light 
cruisers  of  6,000  tons,  destroyers  of  800  tons,  and  torpedo  boats 
of  200  tons.  The  construction  or  acquisition  of  submarines  was 
forbidden. 

The  tonnage  allowed  by  the  naval  experts  of  the  Allies  indicated 
sizes  they  considered  suitable  for  what  might  be  called  purely 
defensive  or  sea  police  duties.  And  this  was  done  at  a  time 
when  they  had  no  reason  to  expect  that  there  would  be  many 
years  of  delay  before  a  drastic  general  reduction  of  naval  and 
military  armaments  would  be  undertaken. 

Germany,  left  to  her  own  devices,  is  now  replacing  her  light 
cruisers  by  very  up-to-date  32  knot  vessels  of  6,000  tons,  armed 
with  nine  6  inch  guns  in  triple  turrets.  Her  old  battleships 
are  being  replaced  by  the  Ersatz  Preussen  type.  These  arc 
lighdy  armoured  10,000  ton  light  draught  26  knot  ships,  armed 
with  six  II  inch  guns  in  triple  turrets,  and  costing,  it  is  said, 
;{|4,ooo,ooo  each.  Instead  of  building  small  heavily  armoured 
coast  defence  battleships  of  moderate  speed,  Germany  has  pre¬ 
ferred  what  is  really  a  small  battle  cruiser  type. 

Many  people  have  taken  for  granted  that  the  appearance  of 
these  ships  upset  the  standard  set  for  the  Washington  10,000  ton 
cruiser  with  8  inch  guns.  But  since  they  are  armed  with  ii 
inch  guns,  they  should  for  classification  purposes  count,  not  as 
cruisers,  but  as  capital  ships,  as  all  existing  battle  cruisers  do. 
They  should  eventually  come  under  any  agreement  made  for  that 
class. 

The  necessity  of  regarding  these  miniature  battle  cruisers  as 
in  a  higher  category  than  existing  Washington  cruisers  of  similar 
-tonnage  points  to  the  wisdom  of  including  “size  of  gun” 
limiting  factors,  as  well  as  “  tonnage  ”  factors,  in  any  method  of 
classification  intended  as  a  basis  for  international  naval  limitation. 
Tonnage,  applied  to  individual  units,  may  be  used  to  influence 
speed,  radius  of  action,  seaworthiness;  but  gun  calibre,  within 
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limits,  determines  the  range  at  which  effective  hits  can  be 
obtained,  and  there  are  occasions  when  it  overshadows  all  other 
factors. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  size  of  other  weapons — the  torpedo, 
the  mine  and  the  bomb,  also  influences  offensive  power,  and  that 
limits  should  be  applied  to  them  also.  If  it  could  be  done  it 
would  undoubtedly  tend  to  stabilisation  in  construction  and  lead 
to  great  economies,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  believed  to  be 
practicable  as  yet.  The  principle  of  gun  calibre  limitation  has 
already  been  accepted,  international  limitation  of  the  other 
weapons  has  never  been  discussed. 

It  may  be  noticed  here  that  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  battle  cruisers.  To  combine  the  speed  of  a 
big  cruiser  with  the  big  guns  of  a  battleship  means  a  very 
expensive  ship  indeed  for  her  size,  and  the  question  is  whether 
the  money  spent  on  her  is  justified.  Our  own  battle  cruisers  seemed 
to  justify  their  existence  at  the  Falklands  battle,  but  the  United 
States,  France  and  Italy  have  never  built  any.  Let  loose  on  the 
trade  routes,  a  battle  cruiser  would  not  necessarily  effect  more 
damage  than  a  light  cruiser  in  the  same  period  of  time.  But 
since  nothing  but  ships  of  her  own  type  could  bring  her  to  action 
on  the  high  seas,  the  period  she  would  be  at  liberty  to  raid 
commerce  is  likely  to  be  longer,  unless,  indeed,  her  career  were 
brought  to  an  early  close  through  the  difficulty  of  replenishing 
the  enormous  quantity  of  fuel  she  requires  to  keep  at  sea. 

By  piling  more  armour  on  to  a  battle  cruiser,  she  becomes 
a  species  of  fast  battleship.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  exactly  where 
one  begins  or  the  other  ends.  So  in  practice  it  would  be  difficult 
to  limit  or  abolish  one  without  the  other. 

With  regard  to  cruisers  proper,  though  the  numbers  required 
for  security  is  a  thorny  international  question,  their  technical 
requirements  are  comparatively  simple.  At  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  standard  cruising  vessel  employed  on  lines 
of  communication  in  every  ocean  was  the  sailing  frigate,  armed 
with  about  38  guns.  Her  size  was  fixed  on  a  standard  compar¬ 
able  with  the  larger  trading  ships  of  the  day,  the  armament  on 
a  scale  sufficient  to  ensure  superiority  over  any  privately  owned 
armed  vessels  likely  to  be  met  with  on  the  high  seas.  The 
standard  for  frigates,  evolved  through  long  periods  of  actual 
warfare,  and  which  enabled  them  to  fulfil  their  function  of 
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protecting  trade,  is  equally  suitable  in  determining  the  standard 
for  modern  cruisers  employed  on  similar  work. 

Having  regard  to  the  size  of  contemporary  fast  ocean  liners 
and  their  ability  to  keep  their  speed  in  heavy  weather,  the 
Washington  standard  of  10,000  tons  does  not  seem  unduly  large 
for  some  of  the  ocean  going  cruisers  of  to-day.  But  actually 
there  are  only  about  40  merchant  ships  in  the  whole  world  at 
present  with  a  speed  of  over  20  knots;  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
world’s  oversea  trade  is  borne  in  vessels  of  under  16  knots,  and 
these  ships  carry  the  bulk  of  the  cargoes  on  the  safety  of  which 
all  maritime  nations  depend  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  So,  as 
far  as  seagoing  qualities  are  concerned,  most  of  the  defensive 
patrol  and  convoy  work  in  connection  with  ocean  trade  pro¬ 
tection  could  be  carried  out  by  cheaper  cruisers  of  from  6,000  to 
8,000  tons,  for  which  a  sea  speed  of  24  to  28  knots  should  suffice. 
Still  smaller  cruisers  are  needed  for  service  in  inland  seas  and 
constricted  areas,  for  use  with  destroyer  flotillas,  and  for 
submarine  hunting. 

Experience  has  shown  that  even  with  extra  stiffening,  6  inch 
guns  are  the  largest  that  can  safely  be  mounted  in  merchant  ships 
without  practically  rebuilding  them.  So,  to  give  the  required 
superiority,  an  armament  of  6  inch  guns  should  suffice  for  any 
cruiser;  being  built  for  fighting  she  would  outclass  any  armed 
merchant  ship.  However,  since  many  10,000  ton  Washington 
standard  cruisers  with  8  inch  guns  are  already  in  existence,  this 
gun  must  now  be  accepted  as  the  biggest  cruiser  gun,  but  cruisers 
armed  with  it,  whether  of  10,000  tons  or  less,  must  be  placed 
in  a  higher  category  than  cruisers  of  similar  sizes  armed  with 
6  inch  guns.  The  more  heavily  gunned  cruisers  would  be 
employed  at  important  focal  points  of  trade  routes  where  con¬ 
centrated  attack  might  be  expected,  also  in  any  areas  likely  to 
be  raided  by  similarly  armed  ships. 

A  reason  suggested  in  some  quarters  for  the  need  for  8  inch 
gun  cruisers,  is  that  any  great  maritime  powers  could  arm  a 
number  of  big  ocean  liners  with  these  guns,  or  even  larger  ones. 
But,  as  pointed  out  above,  this  would  involve  big  constructional 
alterations,  and  it  seems  worth  considering  whether  the  inclusion 
of  such  design  in  the  structure  of  mercantile  ships  in  peace  time 
could  be  prohibited  by  international  agreement. 

The  real  technical  requirements  of  the  battleship,  by  which  is 
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implied  a  heavily  armoured  ship  intended  to  fight  in  concentrated 
squadrons,  are  more  difficult  to  determine.  Some  believe  their 
day  is  over,  and  that  they  should  have  been  abolished  when  the 
German  battle  fleet  scuppered  itself  at  Scapa;  others  believe  them 
to  be  essential,  at  any  rate  for  some  navies,  but  that  their  size 
and  power  should  be  reduced  by  agreement.  Very  few  believe 
that  the  standard  fixed  at  Washington  for  such  ships — ^35,000 
tons  with  16  inch  guns — or  anything  approaching  it — can  be 

huge  ships  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  sailing 
linc-of-battle  ships.  Amongst  the  latter  were  a  few  three  decked 
ships  with  90  to  100  guns,  intended  to  reinforce  critical  points 
in  a  fleet  action,  a  perfectly  feasible  idea  in  those  days  of  short 
ranges.  But  the  great  majority  of  line-of-battle  ships  in  every 
navy  were  the  two  deckers,  mounting  about  74  guns.  Thus, 
after  long  periods  of  war  experience,  the  normal  line-of-battle 
ship  standard  of  offensive  power,  measured  by  weight  of  metal 
thrown,  remained  fixed  at  roughly  double  to  treble  that  of  the 
normal  frigate.  Her  size  was  about  1,800  tons  compared  to  the 
frigate’s  1,000  tons.  Their  great  reputation  as  units  of  sea 
power  rested  not  on  their  individual  strength,  but  on 
their  employment  in  highly  trained  squadrons,  by  which 
means  the  principle  of  mutual  support  was  applied  to  the  best 
advantage. 

The  disparity  in  offensive  power  between  the  modern  35,000 
ton  batdeship  with  her  16  inch  gun,  and  the  10,000  ton  cruiser 
with  8  inch  guns,  is  infinitely  greater  than  our  fighting  fore¬ 
fathers  considered  necessary  between  their  capital  and  their 
cruising  ships.  The  fact  is  the  present  battleship  standard  has 
been  reached,  not  through  any  assessment  of  their  true  function 
as  units  of  sea  power,  but  through  competitive  building  in  the 
battleship  class,  regardless  of  any  other. 

With  the  introduction  of  steam  and  iron,  after  a  period  of 
freaks  of  doubtful  fighting  value,  a  seaworthy  type  was  evolved 
which  established  a  new  standard  to  the  world  for  first-class 
ships.  Besides  a  secondary  battery  of  small  calibre  guns  she 
carried  four  big  guns  of  about  12  inch  calibre,  giving  her  a 
reasonable  superiority  over  then  existing  cruisers.  Her  displace¬ 
ment  of  12,000  to  15,000  tons  was  great  enough  to  carry  the 
armament  and  weight  of  armour  considered  necessary  to  make 
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her  fit  to  lie  in  a  line  of  battle.  No  marked  competition  in 
raising  the  standard  strength  of  battleships  then  existed. 

During  the  early  years  of  this  century,  improvement  in  methods 
of  gun  control  led  to  the  possibility  of  accurate  shooting  from  the 
big  guns  of  a  battleship  at  much  greater  ranges  than  was  possible 
before — ^ranges  which  were  far  beyond  the  effective  limit  of  her 
secondary  guns.  These  ideas  were  first  incorporated  in  the 
Dreadnought.  She  was  armed  with  ten  12  inch  guns,  the 
biggest  gun  at  that  time;  displaced  about  18,000  tons,  and  cost 
about  ^2,000,000.  She  was,  and  was  intended  to  be,  crushingly 
superior  in  offensive  power  to  all  then  existing  battleships.  In 
the  Dreadnought  type  all  old  sound  working  standards  con¬ 
necting  the  relative  strength  of  battleships  and  cruising  ships  for 
the  first  time  lost  their  meaning. 

Within  a  few  years  58  ton  12  inch  guns  were  followed  by  13.5 
inch,  15  inch,  then  16  inch  100  ton  guns.  Projectiles  rose  from 
850  lbs.  to  2,000  lbs.  weight.  Bigger  guns  meant  bigger  tonnage. 
Successive  increases  led  to  35,000  ton  ships  costing  ^7,000,000  to 
build,  and  about  ^400,000  per  annum  to  keep  in  commission. 
They  offer  a  huge  target  to  bombs  and  torpedoes,  and  few  dry 
docks  in  the  world  can  accommodate  them  if  damaged. 

If  under  modern  conditions  the  true  battleship  is  required  at 
all,  she  must  obviously  be  armed  with  a  bigger  gun  than  the  8 
inch;  she  must  be  heavily  armoured,  so  that  the  power  of 
squadron  fighting  may  be  exercised  to  the  utmost;  and,  to  justify 
her  existence,  a  very  much  greater  proportion  of  weight  than 
hitherto  must  be  devoted  to  deck  protection  against  bombs,  and 
to  underwater  protection  against  bombs  and  torpedoes.  Taking 
the  pre-Dreadnought  15,000  ton  standard  as  a  datum  point,  and 
allowing  for  technical  improvements  both  in  material  and  in 
propelling  machinery  for  reducing  weight,  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  a  seaworthy  armoured  ship  with  the  necessary 
qualities,  and  with  big  guns  restricted  to  ii  inch  calibre,  could 
be  designed  within  a  limit  of  15,000  tons  displacement. 

The  selection  of  the  ii  inch  gun  as  the  maximum  is  not  an 
arbitrary  one.  It  is  known  to  be  an  effective  heavy  gun  up  to 
the  highest  decisive  fighting  ranges,  is  big  enough  to  ensure 
superiority  over  cruisers  armed  with  8  inch  guns,  and  is  equal 
to  that  in  the  new  German  ships.  Moreover  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  provision  of  heavier  modern  guns  has  not  already 
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introduced  problems  of  battleship  tactics  that  are  incapable  of 
human  solution,  and  whether  their  full  potential  power  could 
ever  be  utilised  in  squadron  fighting.  Anyhow,  the  smaller  the 
big  gun,  the  greater  the  economy  all  round,  but  whatever 
standard  is  chosen,  every  navy  will  have  it  sooner  or  later. 

A  tonnage  limit  for  battleships  as  low  as  10,000  tons  has  been 
suggested.  But  if  heavily  armoured  ships,  able  to  go  anywhere, 
with  big  guns  for  squadron  fighting,  are  wanted,  they  must  be 
seaworthy,  and,  judging  by  early  pre-war  types,  and  the  weights 
to  be  carried,  nothing  much  smaller  than  15,000  tons  would  do. 
10,000  ton  heavily  armoured  ships  with  big  guns  might,  however, 
be  useful  individually  for  coastal  operations,  and  for  stiffening 
the  mobile  defences  in  focal  trade  route  areas  in  restricted  zones. 

So  long  as  any  hostile  power  maintains  an  efficient  seagoing 
battle  fleet,  no  great  maritime  State  that  is  liable  to  certain  and 
quick  starvation  or  ruin  if  outside  supplies  are  cut  off,  or  that 
feels  itself  to  be  specially  inviting,  by  reason  of  geographical  and 
military  conditions,  to  powerful  oversea  invasion,  at  home  or 
abroad,  can  neglect  to  provide  itself  with  a  reasonable  force  of 
battleships  of  equivalent  type;  unless  indeed,  its  naval  experts 
are  confident  that  submarines  and  aircraft  can  take  their  place. 

But  what  would  be  the  position  for  such  navies  supposing  all 
seagoing  battleships  of  over  10,000  tons  were  abolished  by  agree¬ 
ment?  One  result  would  be  that  a  certain  number  of  cruisers 
and  small  craft  permanently  attached  to  the  battle  fleets  would 
be  released  for  other  purposes.  Where  security  in  home  waters 
has  hitherto  been  ensured  by  a  seagoing  battle  fleet,  additional 
cmisers  must  perhaps  be  called  in  for  the  purpose,  thereby  partly 
denuding  the  oversea  patrols  and  convoys.  In  the  event  of  con¬ 
centrated  attack  by  cruisers  and  light  craft,  with  a  view  either  to 
military  invasion,  or  to  holding  up  vital  seagoing  trade  near  its 
home  ports,  the  question  for  each  naval  power  is — Could  10,000 
ton  warships,  well  supported  by  submarines  and  aircraft,  provide 
strong  and  reliable  enough  backing  to  their  own  small  cruisers 
and  light  craft  to  ensure  security  ? 

With  regard  to  submarines,  many  suspect  that  the  case  for 
their  abolition  rests  solely  on  a  desire  to  add  to  the  value  of 
surface  warships.  But  the  torpedo-carrying  aircraft  is  now  as 
serious  a  menace  as  the  submarine  to  all  surface  vessels,  and  its 
abolition  would  not  affect  the  need  for  improved  underwater 
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protection  against  torpedoes.  The  case  for  abolition  rests  much 
more  on  the  decreasing  effectiveness  of  submarines  as  fighting 
units.  They  have  continued  to  develop  since  the  war,  but  owing 
to  improved  methods  of  detecting  them  under  water  they  have  to 
a  great  degree  lost  their  original  power  of  surprise.  The  art  of 
hunting  submarines  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  interesting 
peacetime  practices,  and  is  likely  to  become  more  effective  with 
the  increasing  efficiency  of  aircraft. 

In  recent  years  big  submarines  of  2,000  to  3,000  tons,  carrying 
many  torpedoes,  and  with  guns  like  small  cruisers,  have  been 
built  for  various  navies.  But  these  submarine  monsters  have 
naval  critics  even  in  countries  most  committed  to  them.  It  is 
asked  whether  the  qualities  of  a  mediocre  cruiser  on  the  surface 
have  not  been  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  special  virtue  of 
earlier  submarines — invisibility  under  water, — especially  in  clear 
water  like  the  Mediterranean,  where  aircraft  can  often  see  well 
below  the  surface. 

In  most  navies  the  submarine  is  relied  upon  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  control  of  narrow  waters.  And  in  the 
absence  of  a  fleet  it  is  regarded  as  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  problem  of  naval  defence  in  overseas  territories.  If  nothing 
could  take  its  place  for  local  defence  the  case  for  abolition  would 
be  weak.  But  with  the  certain  improvement  of  aircraft  during 
the  next  few  years,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  bomb-carrying 
and  torpedo-carrying  aircraft,  working  from  shore  bases  and 
co-operating  with  fast  surface  vessels,  could  take  over  much  of 
this  work,  do  it  more  economically,  and  possibly  more  efficiently. 

Though  warships  are  less  vulnerable  than  they  were  to  under¬ 
water  attack,  merchant  ships  are  as  vulnerable  as  ever,  and  this  is 
a  point  that  concerns  every  maritime  nation.  It  seems  probable 
that  if  the  rules  included  in  the  annex  to  the  Washington  Treaty, 
regulating  the  conduct  of  submarines  with  regard  to  their 
operations  against  shipping,  were  generally  agreed  to  and  strictly 
enforced  as  International  Law,  one  of  the  chief  incentives,  to 
some  nations,  for  the  employment  of  submarines  would 
disappear.  At  any  rate  submarines  would  then  be  confined 
more  strictly  to  their  original  role  against  warships.  But  for 
many  reasons,  seamen  of  most  nations  would  like  to  see  them 
abolished  altogether,  provided  security  can  be  attained  without 
them. 
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Naval  aircraft  carriers  have  generally  been  regarded  as 
auxiliaries  to  a  fleet,  for  aerial  attack,  defence,  and  reconnaisance 
work.  But  the  possibility  of  using  them  at  focal  points  of  trade 
routes  for  air  attack  on  merchant  shipping  cannot  be  disregarded 
at  the  Conference.  And  the  fact  that  there  is  a  tendency  for 
ocean  liners  to  carry  aircraft  for  mail  purposes  points  to  the  need 
for  attention  to  this  new  possible  air  menace  in  war  to  floating 
trade.  There  is  perhaps  a  tendency  to  adopt  the  policy  of  the 
ostrich  in  this  direction. 

Thus,  sound  technical  limiting  factors  can  be  found  both  for 
cruisers  and  battleships,  based  on  their  respective  functions. 
Smaller,  but  reasonably  bomb-  and  torpedo-proof  battleships, 
though  economical  to  maintain,  would  be  expensive  vessels  for 
their  size  to  build,  and  the  process  of  changing  from  one  type  to 
the  other  would  have  to  be  gradual.  If  battleships  are  abolished 
altogether  great  economies  would  ultimately  result,  even  if 
additional  cruisers  are  allowed  to  replace  them.  Submarines, 
though  still  useful  weapons  of  war,  are  becoming  less  effective 
in  relation  to  other  units.  Ton  for  ton,  they  arc  the  most 
expensive  vessels  in  the  world,  their  cost  of  upkeep  is  high,  and 
their  effective  life  short.  Their  abolition  would  result  in 
corresponding  economies  in  the  expensive  anti-submarine 
organisations  now  so  essential.  If  batdeships  go,  any  reason  for 
the  retention  of  submarines  by  small  navies  seems  to  disappear. 

Traditional  national  policy  must  colour  their  points  of  view. 
But  the  fact  that  any  decisions  made  now  will  be  reviewed  again 
in  six  years  time  should  relieve  the  experts  at  the  Conference  of 
much  anxiety  when  committing  themselves  to  reductions  in 
existing  naval  standards. 
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The  Political  Byways 
By  Nauticus 

WRITING  before  the  end  of  February,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  any  review  of  what  the  Naval  Conference  has  so 
far  accomplished,  for  decisions  are  still  wanting.  But 
the  direction  in  which  affairs  are  moving  can  be  noted,  and  can 
be  regarded  only  with  feelings  of  profound  uneasiness. 
Security,  or  a  “  feeling  of  security  ”,  and  the  alleviation  of  that 
burden  of  armaments  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  the  chief 
objects  of  this  great  assemblage,  seem  as  far  as  ever  from  attain¬ 
ment. 

For  in  spite  of  the  unimpeachable  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
leading  delegates  at  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  Conference,  of 
their  unanimous  desire  for  a  bettering  of  the  world’s  condition; 
in  practice,  working  towards  that  end,  the  delegations  have  not 
been  actuated  by  a  common  aim.  As  to  the  most  important  of 
all  the  factors  affecting  their  problem — by  what  is  the  national 
strength  at  sea  of  a  country  governed? — they  hold  no  common 
view.  According  to  one  group  of  powers — France,  Italy  and 
Japan — naval  strength  is  governed  by  the  need  for  security: 
each  with  perfect  logic,  desires  to  obtain  such  sea  armaments  as 
will  give  it  what  it  considers  a  reasonable  degree  of  security 
against  that  danger  to  which  it  believes  its  national  interests  may 
be  exposed. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  bases  its  needs  upon  a 
totally  different  conception.  Her  geographical  and  political 
situation  is  different.  America  asserts  her  needs  in  terms  of 
the  size  of  the  Navy  of  the  British  Empire,  wholly  irrespective 
of  whether  her  needs  and  those  of  the  British  Empire  have  any 
resemblance  to  each  other,  or  whether  the  British  Empire  con¬ 
stitutes  any  danger,  in  the  highly  improbable  circumstances  of  a 
dispute  that  could  not  be  settled  without  resort  to  force,  to  her  or 
her  interests. 
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Finally,  to  conclude  this  tale  of  differences,  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain  takes  a  third  and,  a  very  original,  view. 
It  frankly  abandons  any  intention  of  furnishing  naval  forces 
adequate  to  give  it  security  if  the  need  for  such  security  should 
arise.  It  deliberately  proposes  a  force  below  that  which  it  knows 
would  be  needed.  As  a  writer  in  the  Times  recently  said,  its  action 
is  like  that  of  a  man  who,  accepting  the  possibility  of  his  house 
being  on  fire,  builds  a  fire  escape;  but  thinking  the  fire  improb¬ 
able,  does  not  make  it  long  enough  to  reach  the  ground :  and  in 
so  doing  believes  that  he  is  avoiding  a  waste  of  money. 

There  then,  to  begin  with,  we  find  causes  for  apprehension, 
reasons  for  slow  progress,  and  for  a  process  of  approach  to  the 
problem  which  is  as  unlike  that  normally  observed  in  an 
investigation  as  anything  can  be.  For  here  are  three  totally 
distinct  and  vitally  different  standpoints  as  to  the  final  aim  of 
those  armaments  whose  size  is  the  subject  for  solution.  There 
is  a  group  which  thinks  armaments  should  be  adequate,  and  no 
more  than  adequate,  for  security:  another  which  thinks  its 
armaments  must  be  more  than  adequate;  and  a  third  which 
thinks  inadequacy  is  sufficient.  How  can  any  bodies  or  delegates 
come  to  an  agreement  when  their  aims  are  so  radically  different? 

The  result  is  seen  in  the  working.  The  first  group  stands 
resolutely  upon  the  possession  of  certain  quantities  and  forms  of 
force.  Anxious  as  each  is — and  of  this  anxiety  on  their  part 
there  can  be  no  question — to  obtain  the  security  it  desires  at  the 
least  cost;  neither  can,  in  conformity  with  logic,  make  reductions 
below  a  certain  assigned  level  as  regards  numbers.  But  there 
are^not  wanting  indications  that  they  would  be  agreeable  to  re¬ 
ductions  in  size.  Here,  however,  it  would  appear  that  they  come 
into  conflict  with  the  views  of  at  least  a  large  and  influential  body 
of  opinion  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  England :  though 
more  particularly  in  the  former,  by  whom  the  size  of  the  greater 
ships  is  not  regarded  as  a  subject  coming  within  the  scope  of  the 
Conference’s  terms  of  reference.  In  a  recent  broadcast  one 
representative  is  reported*  to  have  asserted  that  the  problems 
recognised  for  discussion  were  confined  to  parity,  the  limitation 
of  the  number  of  cruisers,  destroyers  and  submarines,  the 
reduction  of  replacement  programmes,  and  delay  in  con¬ 
struction,  Limitation  is  to  be  confined  to  those  categories — in 
*  Le  Figaro,  February  8th. 
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the  new  vocabulary  of  terms — not  included  in  the  Washington 
Treaty  of  1922 :  that  is,  cruisers,  submarines  and  destroyers.  If 
this  attitude  be  maintained  we  have  a  grievous  obstacle  to 
economy.  Any  discussion  of  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  battle¬ 
ship,  the  cruiser,  and  the  aircraft  carrier,  whose  cost  contributes 
most  of  all  to  the  expenditure,  is  ruled  out.  Yet  the  necessity  for 
ships  of  the  size  of  which  these  ships  now  are,  since  the 
Washington  Conference,  has  never  yet  been  demonstrated.  The 
needs,  it  will  be  seen,  of  the  United  States  are  dictated  solely  by 
the  one  word  “  parity  ”,  not  by  security.  And  these  terms  are 
not,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  synonymous. 

To  return  to  the  British  view — or,  to  put  it  with  greater 
accuracy,  the  view  of  the  British  Government  of  to-day.  It  is 
not  easy  to  distinguish,  in  the  fog  of  phrases  and  sentiments,  any 
clear  guiding  principle.  The  Prime  Minister  has  stated*  that 
reduction  is  rendered  possible  owing  to  the  improbability  of  war 
since  the  signature  of  the  Pact  of  Paris.  But  we  are  still  left  in 
the  air  as  to  what  governs  that  eventual  strength  which  in  spite 
of  the  Pact  of  Paris,  it  is  still  intended  to  maintain.  To  all 
appearances  the  strength  of  that  remaining  force  is  determined  by 
the  wish  for  agreement  with  the  United  States,  since  it  has  been 
with  the  United  States  that  the  discussions  as  to  cruiser  forces 
have  been  conducted.  We  are,  indeed,  told  that  the  reduction 
to  the  figure  of  fifty  cruisers,  is  dependent  upon  agreement  being 
reached  in  the  limitation  of  other  Powers.  But  when  we  see  the 
proposals  made  by  those  Powers,  and  recollect  that  the  basis  of 
their  policy  is  security,  the  prospects  of  a  limitation  being  reached 
which  would  furnish  the  Empire  with  security  arc  very  remote. 

The  limitations  are  to  extend  only  for  the  duration  of  the 
Treaty :  at  its  conclusion  the  case  can  therefore  presumably  be 
reviewed.  But  what,  in  practical  politics,  arc  the  probabilities, 
even  if  the  forces  then  should  be  incontrovcrtibly  proved  to  be 
inadequate,  and  the  political  horizon  less  clear  than  it  is  to-day, 
that  an  increase  would  become  possible.?  Should  we  not  im¬ 
mediately  be  met  with  protests  from  the  Power  which  makes 
parity  its  policy .?  Perfeedy  satisfied  with  a  strength  which  makes 
it  secure,  nothing  but  resentment  would  result  from  being  obliged, 
in  the  name  of  parity,  to  increase  its  forces.  It  is  idle  to  think 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  return  to  a  posidon  of  security.  What 

•  Times,  February  14th. 
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is  signed  to-day  will  bind  us,  whatever  qualifications  may  be 
introduced  to  gild  the  pill  and  make  it  acceptable  to  the  people. 

The  proposition  that  in  a  time  of  prospective  peace,  armaments 
may  justifiably  be  reduced  is  true  to  a  point.  This  qualification, 
however,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of:  that  if  conditions  change, 
such  armaments  must  be  capable  of  being  brought  into  use,  in 
time  to  be  of  use.  Navies  cannot  spring  into  being  in 
obedience  to  a  wave  of  a  wand. 

No  reasoned  method  of  approach  to  the  study  of  the  problems 
involved  is  possible  while  those  differences  of  outlook  exist. 
Since  no  one  is  in  agreement  as  to  whether  the  principle 
governing  the  strength  of  navies  is  security,  the  improbability  of 
war,  or  parity,  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  whether  the  size  of 
fleets  should  be  measured  by  the  inclusive  (called  usually  by  the 
French  word  global)  tonnage  or  by  categories. 

No  one  can  have  failed  to  observe  a  marked  and  important 
discrepancy  in  opinions  concerning  the  size  of  the  battleships. 
The  United  States  are  anxious  to  retain  the  figure  at  35,000  tons, 
even  to  replace  some  existing,  and  still  perfectly  serviceable  ships 
by  new  vessels  of  that  size.  The  British  Government  has  pro¬ 
posed  to  reduce  the  tonnage  to  25,000  tons,  although  ten  years 
ago  we  were  assured  that  nothing  less  than  35,000  tons  was 
sufficient.  The  French  Government  speaks  of  “  between  20,000 
and  25,000  tons  ”.  We  have  yet  to  learn  whether  any  serious 
discussions  of  the  need  for  ships  of  any  of  these  sizes  has  taken 
place.  That  there  arc  other  views  is  shown  by  the  remarks  in 
another  article  in  this  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  in 
which  a  British  Admiral  advances  the  opinion  that  15,000  tons 
is  sufficient :  and,  as  he  shows,  there  is  also  a  body  of  opinion 
which  estimates  that  a  lower  figure  still  could  be  adopted.  This 
last  indeed  seems  to  receive  some  confirmation  from  the  existence 
of  the  Ersatz  Preussen  to  which  Admiral  Arnold-Forster  refers — 
a  ship  of  10,000  tons.  In  what  manner,  one  asks,  is  that  ship 
incapable  of  performing  the  duties  which  fall  to  a  battleship? 
Has  she  not  guns  as  large  as  many  ships  which  fought  in  the 
war?  and  ability  to  keep  the  sea  which  distinguishes  her  from  a 
mere  coast  defenrr  vessel?  If  there  be  a  true  desire  for,  and  a 
determination  to  obtain,  economy  in  armaments,  investigation  of 
this  question,  which  so  deeply  affects  the  cost  of  navies,  should 
form  one  of  the  first  labours  of  a  Conference. 
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In  a  similar  manner  it  appears  to  have  been  accepted  as  a  law 
of  nature,  that  there  must  be  cruisers  of  10,000  tons;  and  the 
British  Government  proposes  to  equip  itself  with  a  certain 
number  of  vessels  of  about  half  that  tonnage.  Yet  if  these 
smaller  vessels  are,  as  we  are  bound  to  presume  them  to  be,  large 
enough  to  make  those  voyages  and  perform  those  duties  whid 
fall  to  cruisers,  why  is  it  necessary  to  have  these  larger  ships? 
Do  they  make  longer  voyages?  We  are  given  to  understand 
that  some  Powers  require  ships  of  greater  endurance  than  Britain, 
whose  territories,  scattered  about  the  world,  afford  harbours,  like 
stepping  stones  for  their  progress.  But  is  all  this  discrepant 
4,000  tons  or  so  necessary  for  the  provision  of  fuel  or  food  for 
these  longer  voyages?  And  are,  in  reality,  these  voyages  so 
much  longer  than  those  which  British  cruisers  may  have  to  make 
in  war  ?  It  is  as  far  from  the  Argentine  to  the  nearest  defended 
British  fuelling  port  as  it  is  from  Vancouver  to  Hong  Kong. 
These  thoughts  make  one  ask,  whether  the  size  of  these  ships, 
like  that  of  their  larger  brethren,  is  going  to  form  a  subject  for 
discussion :  and  to  feel  that  a  settlement  of  tonnage  categories  is 
premature,  if  not  supererogatory,  in  the  absence  of  this  obvious 
preliminary. 

The  manner  in  which  the  numerical  strength  appears  to  be  in 
process  of  determination  is  no  less  disconcerting.  It  would 
appear  that  the  British  quota  of  cruisers  has  been  calculated 
purely  upon  the  basis  of  that  novel  doctrine,  the  One  Power 
Standard  with  the  United  States.  Weighty  as  are  the  reasons 
given  by  Admiral  Sir  Reginald  Custance,  whose  authority  is 
acknowledged  by  all  who  have  studied  these  great  questions,  they 
are  rendered  weightier  still  by  the  results  which  follow  from  the 
application  of  that  Standard.  The  Conversations  between  the 
British  and  American  chiefs  appear  to  have  materialised  into  an 
understanding  that  the  former  shall  have  some  fifteen,  the  latter 
some  eighteen,  of  the  large  cruiser  class :  irrespective  altogether 
of  what  the  other  maritime  Powers,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  base 
their  demands  upon  their  estimate  of  security,  may  desire.  We 
cannot  imagine  that  it  is  seriously  contemplated  to  attempt  to 
dictate  to  those  nations,  though  a  French  paper  remarked  lately 
“  La  domination  anglo-saxonne  se  fait  durement  sentir  ”.  But 
if  their  demands  are  to  be  met,  each  of  these  powers  will  have 
within  a  small  margin  of  the  strength  of  this  Empire  in  this 
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important  class  of  ship.  It  calls  for  no  special  nautical  know¬ 
ledge  or  science  to  perceive  the  impossibility  of  protecting  a 
scattered  mass  of  shipping  passing  through  comparatively 
restricted  areas  of  ocean  and  sea,  on  the  littoral  of  which  are  the 
bases  of  other  Powers,  with  a  body  of  fifteen  ships  against  a  force 
of  approximately  the  same  number  which  has  nothing  to  defend. 
Each  convoy,  if  convoy  is  the  system  employed,  needs  defence : 
and  if  trade  and  other  movements  are  to  continue,  those  convoys 
must  be  numerous.  This  stream  of  clusters  of  ships  will  be 
passing  continually  across  the  sea,  and  arriving  at,  or  passing 
through  at  frequent  and  short  intervals,  several  danger  areas. 
While  in  those  areas,  the  ships  are  in  need  of  defence  against 
attack  in  whatever  strength  or  form  it  may  be  delivered.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  visualise  where  “  danger  areas  ”  would  exist  when 
heavy  cruisers  instead  of  submarines  are  the  attackers;  ships 
capable  of  steaming  at  high  speeds  for  distances  measured  in 
several  thousand  miles.  The  smaller  cruisers  would  afford  no 
defence  against  these  powerful  ships:  we  should  suffer  only  a 
succession  of  Coronels  if  they  should  meet  those  “  defensive  ” 
vessels. 

Such,  it  can  only  be  concluded,  is  the  direct  result  of  estimating 
British  needs  upon  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  the  United  States; 
of  the  One  Power  Standard  in  its  present  interpretation.  Thus 
Admiral  Custance’s  opinion  receives  the  fullest  confirmation 
when  tested  in  the  light  of  the  translations  of  the  policy  into  its 
practical  results.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  discover  the  logic  of  a 
policy  which  consists  in  measuring  strength  by  the  strength  of  a 
Power,  war  with  whom  it  is  declared  with  a  wealth  of  emphasis, 
is  not  within  the  region  of  practical  possibility. 

The  British  Government  remarks  in  its  Memorandum  that  in 
determining  its  naval  strength,  the  chances  of  war  breaking  out 
must  be  estimated  “  because  unless  this  is  done  fleets  will  be  built 
which  will  never  be  of  any  use  .  .  .  and  will  at  best  be  a  waste 
of  national  resources.”  This,  however,  while  it  may  furnish  a 
reason  for  having  a  fleet  at  all,  or  having  none,  affords  no 
guidance  whatever  as  to  what  the  size  the  fleet,  if  one  there  is  to 
be,  shall  be.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  fleet  presupposes  the 
possibility  of  war  or  nothing  else.  The  possibility  being  thus 
by  hypothesis  admitted,  it  follows  that  if  that  deplorable 
catastrophe  should  occur,  the  fleet  which,  in  the  Government’s 
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own  words  is  committed  “  to  keep  the  highway  of  the  seas  open 
to  trade  and  communication  ”  must  be  adequate  to  perform  that 
duty.  If  the  unexpected — war — does  occur,  if  the  judgment  of 
the  statesmen  as  to  its  probability  should  prove  wrong  and  the 
Empire  should  find  itself  faced  with  a  sudden  crisis,  it  will  then 
be  too  late  to  bring  the  fleet  up  to  the  strength  needed. 


THE  NAVAL  CONFERENCE  AND  AFTER 


By  Augur 

PART  Five  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  signed  at  Versailles,  deals 
with  the  restrictions  accepted  by  Germany  for  her  naval, 
military  and  air  armaments.  The  preamble  to  this  im¬ 
portant  Part  is  in  one  sentence : 

In  order  to  render  possible  the  initiation  of  a  general  limitation  of 
the  armaments  of  all  nations,  Germany  undertakes  strictly  to  observe 
the  military,  naval  and  air  clauses  which  follow. 

This  means  that  the  reduction  of  armaments  by  Germany  is 
prescribed  not  only  as  a  punitive  measure,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  as 
a  step  towards  the  general  disarmament  to  which  the  signatories 
of  the  Treaty  are  committed.  The  present  activities  of  the 
League  of  Nations  are  the  outcome  of  this  moral  commitment 
and  have  for  their  object  the  bringing  about  at  Geneva  of  an 
international  Congress  for  disarming  the  world.  The  British 
Government  on  several  occasions  has  declared  that  the  Five- 
Power  Conference  in  London  is  but  an  auxiliary  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission  of  the  League.  Mr.  Henderson  stated 
this  in  his  speech  at  the  Anglo-French  banquet  on  December  12th, 
and  practically  the  identical  statement  was  repeated  by  Mr. 
Macdonald  in  the  House  of  Commons  this  year.  It  is  known 
that  Mr.  Macdonald  recognises  the  existence  of  a  close  inter¬ 
dependence  between  the  questions  of  armaments  on  sea  and  on 
land.  With  reason,  therefore,  the  present  assembly  in  St. 
James’s  Palace  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  link  in  a  chain  of  events, 
the  end  of  which  is  still  out  of  sight. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Macdonald,  as  the  chief  convener 
of  the  Conference,  has  not  known  how  to  build  it  up  around  an 
idea,  large  enough  to  grip  public  attention.  The  relatively 
small  space  allotted  by  the  press  to  the  proceedings  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  is  symptomatic.  Even  the  revelation  of  the  American 
proposal  to  establish  parity  with  Great  Britain  by  building  a  new 
giant  ship  did  not  break  through  the  indifference  of  the  British 
people.  It  is  true  that  the  nation  is  busy  with  important 
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domestic  problems,  such  as  unemployment  at  home  and  relations 
within  the  Empire.  Also,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned, 
Mr.  Snowden  has  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  Mr.  Macdonald’s 
bargaining  by  his  declaration  that — Conference  or  no  Conference 
— rigid  economy  would  have  to  be  practised  in  respect  of  the 
building  of  ships.  It  is  also  true  that  many  people  look  upon 
the  calling  of  the  meeting  in  London  as  a  bid  by  the  Government 
to  win  in  the  field  of  foreign  politics  a  success  which  has  been 
denied  to  them  at  home  by  the  economic  crisis.  News  about 
difficulties  at  the  Conference  fails  to  impress  those  who 
hold  the  cynical  view  that  a  satisfactory  result  is  assured, 
because,  first — Mr.  Macdonald  needs  a  personal  success  very 
badly;  second — Mr.  Hoover  needs  it  too;  and  third— 
France,  provided  that  her  essential  interests  do  not 
suffer,  is  willing  to  give  the  advantage  they  crave  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Prime-Minister.  Some  sceptics  go  further 
and  say  that  anyway  the  Conference  will  not  break  down,  because 
nowadays  it  is  easier  to  compromise  than  to  depart.  They  pin 
their  faith  to  M.  Briand’s  well-known  talent  for  devising  a 
formula  which  leaves  every  member  of  an  international  assembly 
widi  the  tingling  sensation  of  having  achieved  a  personal 
triumph.  Still  it  would  be  a  mistake  not  to  watch  the  Con¬ 
ference  closely,  especially  in  its  bearing  upon  future 
developments  at  Geneva  in  respect  of  the  problem  of 
disarmament. 

We  use  the  word  “  disarmament  It  would  be  better  to  use 
the  word  “  armament  ”,  because  it  is  clear  that  the  London 
Conference  cannot  effect  a  real  reduction  of  the  national  fleets. 
On  the  contrary,  these  latter,  as  a  result  of  its  deliberations,  may 
become  stronger.  The  Washington  Conference  in  1922  brought 
into  being  the  large  cruiser  of  ten  thousand  tons  with  its  heavy 
guns.  It  looks  as  if  the  London  Conference  in  1930  will  give 
us  a  battleship  of  twenty-five  thousand  tons,  superior  in  speed 
and  gun-power  to  the  present  type  of  thirty-five  thousand  tons. 
The  new  German  “  pocket  ”  battleship  has  revealed  wonderful 
possibilities  to  the  Admiralties  of  the  great  Naval  Powers, 
possibilities  which  the  latter  are  anxious  to  experiment  with  for 
themselves.  Mr.  Macdonald’s  original  intention — his  words 
were  certainly  sincere — was  to  bring  about  a  real  reduction  of 
the  battle  fleets,  not  only  to  scrap  old  vessels.  In  this 
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he  was  frustrated,  first  by  the  French,  who  did  not  share  his 
views  on  the  submarine,  and  then  by  the  Americans  who  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  opening  the  Conference  with  a  plea  for  the 
drastic  reduction  of  capital  ships.  Disturbed  in  his  stride,  Mr. 
Macdonald  was  unable  to  regain  his  composure.  He  committed 
the  mistake  of  letting  the  Conference  come  together  without  the 
preparation  of  a  definite  agenda  of  questions  to  be  submitted  to 
its  consideration.  The  first  weeks  in  London  were  employed 
solely  with  the  establishment  of  an  agenda  of  sorts  which  would 
permit  of  orderly  discussion.  Deprived  of  an  ideal,  the  Con¬ 
ference  has  merely  meandered  along.  The  question  of  reductions 
has  been  allowed  to  recede  into  the  background.  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  demand  a  tonnage  of  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  tons  each,  Japan  is  barely  content  with  seventy  per  cent, 
of  this  figure,  France  puts  her  needs  as  high  as  nearly  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons,  and  Italy  claims  the  right  in 
principle  to  build  up  to  the  French  level.  Ways  and  means  are 
being  patiently  sought  to  allow  the  Powers  to  get  rid  of  their  use¬ 
less  ships,  and  to  avoid  building  ships  of  a  type  too  expensive  or 
obsolete.  At  the  best  the  Conference  will  result  in  an  agreement 
for  a  suspension  of  further  building  of  capital  ships.  But  care 
will  be  taken  not  to  close  the  door  against  technical  improvements 
in  the  future.  If  the  Americans,  for  example,  have  a  new  6  in. 
gun,  better  than  the  present  8  in.  one,  they  must  have  every 
facility  for  using  it  in  all  classes  of  vessels. 

A  horse  ridden  to  death  is  the  parity  issue:  parity  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States;  parity  between  France  and 
Italy.  Surely  in  practice  the  thing  cannot  be  accomplished,  if, 
for  no  other  reason,  than  because  seamanship  and  man  power 
cannot  be  measured  out  in  equal  doses.  Between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  parity  is  a  word  which  stands  for  the 
desire  of  the  Americans  to  deprive  the  British  of  a  long-established 
supremacy.  In  the  case  of  France  and  Italy,  the  Italian  demand 
for  parity,  apart  from  its  being  a  question  of  national  dignity, 
is  a  clever  move  for  a  better  position  before  claiming  political 
advantage  elsewhere.  Generally  speaking  the  demand  for 
parity  is  a  polite  way  of  asking  a  stronger  nation  to  step  down 
to  the  level  of  a  weaker  one.  Indirectly,  of  course,  the  cause 
of  disarmament  may  profit  by  these  tactics,  but  it  would  be  a 
delusion  to  think  that  they  are  necessarily  and  always  prompted 
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by  the  sheer  love  of  peace.  To  serve  the  cause  of  the  latter  it 
would  be  useful  to  reduce  considerably  the  amount  of  hypocrisy, 
floating  about  in  international  relations.  Even  more  desirable 
is  it  for  governments  and  peoples  to  cease  practising  hypocrisy 
towards  themselves.  The  time  has  come  to  give  things  their 
true  name,  for  in  the  near  future  the  problem  of  disarmament 
will  be  raised  in  its  entirety,  when  Germany,  as  is  her  right  under 
the  Versailles  Treaty,  will  ask  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  carry 
out  the  promised  limitation  of  armed  forces  by  all  nations.  True, 
Germany  may  be  told  that  Europe  cannot  disarm  fully,  so  long 
as  in  Berlin  there  is  hesitation  in  recognising  implicitly  the 
frontier  with  Poland,  and,  especially,  so  long  as  the  menace  of 
the  Red  armies  of  Moscow  overhangs  the  peace  of  the  continent. 
Nevertheless  it  is  well  for  the  Allies  in  the  Great  War  to  be 
prepared  by  having  an  agreement  among  themselves  as  to  the 
course  they  will  follow  at  Geneva  this  autumn. 

Deprived  of  the  frills  of  hypocrisy  the  British  position,  bluntly, 
is  as  follows.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  North 
America  compete  for  the  leadership.  Recourse  to  war,  as  a 
method  of  deciding  the  issue,  has  been  recognised  as  impractic¬ 
able,  but  there  are  other  means  of  carrying  on  com¬ 
petition  between  nations  whilst  fraternal  protestations  of 
unending  friendship  are  being  exchanged  on  both  sides.  The 
British  Empire  is  going  through  a  period  of  reconstruction,  and 
Great  Britain,  weakened  by  her  temporary  difficulties, 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  neglecting  any  factor,  likely  to  add 
to  her  strength.  The  background — perhaps  we  should  say  the 
hinterland — furnished  by  Europe  cannot,  therefore,  be  refused. 
But  experience  shows  that  the  surest,  and  certainly  the  most 
practical,  way  of  securing  the  backing  of  Europe  is  by  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  French.  So  the  Entente  with  France  becomes  a 
question  of  commonsense,  not  of  sentiment.  For  this  reason,  and 
against  his  personal  inclination,  Mr.  Macdonald  is  obliged  to 
count  with  the  French  request  for  the  recognition  of  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  armaments  on  land  and  on  sea.  That  is  to  say, 
he  cannot  go  to  Geneva  free  from  commitments  in  respect  of 
military  disarmament.  The  tonnage  demanded  in  the  French 
Memorandum,  presented  to  the  Conference,  cannot  be  materially 
reduced  unless  Mr.  Macdonald  formally  acknowledges  the  inter¬ 
dependence  mentioned,  or  gives  favourable  consideration  to  the 
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French  alternative  of  a  Mediterranean  Pact.  The  idea  of  such 
a  Pact,  rejected  before  the  Conference  met,  remains  a  live  issue 
still.  It  would  be  surprising  if  it  did  not  come  up  for  discussion, 
even  if  only  in  private  conversation  among  the  principal 
delegates.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Great  Britain’s  chief 
difficulty  at  the  Conference  is  not  at  all  the  need  of  getting  over 
a  possible  divergence  of  views  with  France  on  the  question  of 
tonnage,  but  the  more  urgent  need  of  avoiding  being  used  as  a 
screen,  or  as  a  confederate  by  either  side  in  the  contrast  which 
exists  between  the  Americans  and  the  Japanese.  A  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  mentality  of  the  Americans  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  question  of  parity  with  Great  Britain  is  to  them 
secondary  to  the  need  of  forestalling  an  alleged  Japanese  menace 
in  the  Pacific.  In  1920,  to  please  the  Americans,  Great  Britain 
antagonised  Japan  by  renouncing  an  old  alliance.  In  1930  it  is 
a  British  interest  to  avoid  taking  sides  in  any  Japanese- American 
controversy  about  the  strength  of  battlefleets. 

One  point  more  is  worth  mentioning.  The  Italian  demand 
for  parity  with  France  as  a  question  of  national  dignity  has  been 
shelved,  but  it  will  come  up  before  the  Conference  can  complete 
its  work.  The  Italian  delegation  takes  part  in  the  discussion  of 
technical  points  with  the  reservation  that  its  final  assent  to  the 
resolution  passed  will  be  conditional  on  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  parity.  The  indications  arc  that  the  Italians  will 
persist  in  this  attitude  until  the  end,  so  that  they  still  may  be  at 
liberty  to  withdraw  from  the  Conference  without  subscribing  to 
its  decisions.  Knowing  the  extent  to  which  Signor  Mussolini 
has  committed  himself  on  this  point,  the  possibility  of  such  an 
event  has  to  be  admitted.  Not  that  it  would  prevent  the  other 
Powers  from  completing  their  agreement  in  regard  to  a  naval 
holiday,  or  in  the  determination  of  new  types  of  ships  of  war. 
In  any  case,  whatever  the  final  outcome,  it  is  well  to  remember 
the  fact  that  the  present  Conference  is  but  an  intermediate  step 
towards  the  final  goal  of  disarmament,  a  goal  which  can 
be  attained  only  in  a  Congress  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 
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By  Frank  Swinnerton 

Most  men  and  women  for  some  reason  regard  themselves 
as  good  judges  of  what  they  read.  They  are  not  content 
with  the  justifiable  expression  of  personal  preference; 
they  say,  instead,  dogmatically,  “  Such-and-such  a  book  is 
GOOD  ”  or  “  Such-and-such  a  book  is  BAD  The  habit  is 
almost  universal;  and  the  only  distinction  between  readers  less 
and  more  literate  is  that  the  more  literate  are  apt  to  give  entirely 
specious  quasi-aesthetic  reasons  for  their  likings  and  dislikings. 
Literateness  is  thus  a  snare.  It  leads  some  of  the  more  ardent 
spirits  into  that  mess  which  is  known  as  book-reviewing;  while 
for  those  in  whom  self-confidence  has  yet  to  be  tempered  by  any 
experience  at  all  it  offers  the  lure  of  the  publishing  trade  itself. 

Ever  since  the  War,  accordingly,  when  publishing  became  a 
genteel  profession,  publishers  have  received  innumerable 
applications  from  young  men  and  young  women  who  have 
sought  leave  to  advise  them  as  to  the  kind  of  books  they  should 
publish.  The  applicants  have  all  claimed  a  wide  knowledge  of 
modern  literature.  They  have  all  claimed  to  have  a  great 
interest  in  books  and  authors.  They  have  not  felt  any  doubt  as 
to  their  advisory  faculty.  But  not  one  of  them,  as  far  as  my 
information  goes,  has  professed  to  know  anything  whatever  about 
publishing.  Fatal  error!  For  it  shows  extreme  ignorance, 
and  even  unconscious  impudence,  upon  the  part  of  any  applicant, 
to  offer  to  decide,  without  practical  experience  of  sales,  costs,  and 
the  many  considerations  which  must  influence  a  publisher,  what 
books  should  or  should  not  be  marketed.  A  love  of  books  is  by 
no  means  a  sufficient  preparation  for  the  “  reader’s  ”  task.  Nor 
is  an  unlimited  self-confidence. 

The  really  good  professional  “  reader  ”  is  a  rare  type.  He 

“  may  not  as  unvalu’d  persons  do, 

Carve  for  himself,  for  on  his  choice  depends 
The  safety  and  the  health  of  the  whole  state; 

And  therrfore  must  his  choice  be  circumscrib’d 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body 
Whereof  he  is  the  head.” 
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Even  the  celebrated  Doctor  Johnson  himself,  after  discussing  with 
Boswell  “  the  uncertainty  of  profit  with  which  authours  and 
booksellers  engage  m  the  publication  of  literary  works  ”,  was 
forced  by  candour  to  add :  “  My  judgement  I  have  found  is  no 
certain  rule  as  to  the  sale  of  a  book.” 

That  is  to  say,  publishing  is  a  business  in  which,  from  the 
publisher’s  point  of  view,  the  most  important  feature  is  the 
efficient  selling  of  books  to  diverse  and  incalculable  sections  of 
the  general  public.  As  a  consequence  the  professional  reader’s 
task  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  reviewer,  and  much  less 
simple  than  that  of  the  reviewer.  The  reviewer  (in  theory  at 
IcasO  is  unaffected  by  any  consideration  but  that  of  his 
responsibility  for  an  impartial  judgment.  Some  reviewers,  it  is 
true,  are  propagandists;  and  others  are  less  scrupulous  than  they 
should  be.  They  cannot  always  choose  the  books  about  which 
they  are  to  write,  and  it  occasionally  happens  that  they  take  a 
dislike  to  an  author  from  the  first  page  of  his  book,  or  that  they 
take  a  liking  to  him  at  a  dinner-party,  and  in  either  case  arc 
thereafter  unable  to  judge  his  work  with  moderation.  This  sort 
of  thing  is  called  “  human  nature  ”,  and  one  cannot  deny,  after 
experience,  that  the  reviewer’s  attitude  to  what  may  be  called 
the  raw  material  of  his  craft  is  often  very  human  indeed.  Hence 
the  vagaries  of  printed  criticism. 

But  the  publishers’  reader  must  have  no  vagaries.  His 
prejudices  must  all  be  sunk  when  he  takes  up  a  manuscript.  A 
dislike  of  the  author  must  not  influence  him.  Neither  may  he 
allow  himself  the  satisfaction  of  refusing  a  book  which  attacks 
his  idols.  He  must  not  have  idols,  in  fact.  He  must  combine 
enthusiasm  with  calm;  caution  with  boldness.  He  must  be 
patient,  wary,  shrewd;  he  must  know  something  upon  every 
subject;  he  must  be  acquainted  with  all  literatures,  and,  preferably, 
with  several  languages.  He  must  understand  the  book  trade, 
must  have  a  very  easy  familiarity  with  the  work  of  all  living 
authors,  so  that  he  knows  how  they  are  “  ranked  ”  by  critics  and 
how  they  are  “  rated  ”  by  the  libraries.  He  must  himself  be  a 
critic  able  to  appreciate  both  the  unfamiliar  and  the  conventional. 
And  he  must  never  make  a  mistake. 

He  is  expected  to  mark  down  a  best-seller  at  sight,  and  to 
distinguish  between  work  that  is  immature  through  excess  of 
genius  and  work  that  is  crude  through  congenital  incapacity. 
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He  is  to  be  a  hack  and  an  explorer,  the  brains  of  a  publishing 
business  and  the  anonymous  and  frequently  ill-paid  servant  of  his 
employers.  At  all  times,  in  all  circumstances,  he  should  have 
his  stethoscope  pressed  close  to  the  heart  of  the  public,  so  as  to 
know  when  that  heart  jumps  a  beat.  If  it  jumps  a  beat,  or  if 
the  beat  quickens  or  slackens,  a  change  in  literary  fashion  is 
imminent,  and  the  professional  reader  must  be  ready  to 
anticipate  any  change  of  fashion,  and  ready  to  discount  mere 
fluctuations  of  pulse. 

He  must  have  the  power  to  submit  a  clear  and  accurate  precis 
of  the  book  he  has  just  read,  and  the  skill  to  make  his  verdict 
upon  that  book  convincing  to  any  mind,  however  acute,  however 
wandering.  If  his  employer  is  a  good  publisher,  the  report 
must  be  such — supposing  the  book  to  have  any  quality  at  all — 
as  to  catch  the  publisher’s  attention;  if  his  employer  is  a  bad 
publisher,  even  greater  finesse  is  required.  The  reader  does  not 
authoritatively  decide;  he  suggests  a  decision.  The  responsibility 
for  a  rejection  is  usually  his :  the  responsibility  for  an  acceptance 
will  depend  upon  the  ultimate  success  or  failure  of  the  book. 
The  publisher  takes  all  credit  for  a  success;  in  the  case  of  a 
failure  he  often  calls  for  the  reperusal  of  the  report  upon  which 
acceptance  was  based.  The  report  is  likewise  reperused  if  a 
rejected  book  achieves  success  in  other  hands.  For  any  of  these 
events  the  publishers’  reader  must  be  prepared.  He  must  be 
the  true  philosopher. 

Of  course,  I  am  speaking  of  the  ideal  publisher’s  reader.  But 
the  ordinary,  average  publisher’s  reader,  however  young  he  may 
be,  and  however  naturally  impatient  of  all  that  does  not  conform 
to  the  views  of  his  set,  must  possess  a  number  of  the  qualifications 
I  have  indicated.  In  the  course  of  his  day’s  work  he  will  have 
to  deal  with  a  great  variety  of  manuscripts.  They  will  probably 
be  presented  to  him  in  a  morning  pile,  of  which  the  topmost 
item  may  be  a  crime  story,  translated,  from  Austria,  while  the 
second  is  an  essay  upon  the  life  and  times  of  Clovis.  There  may 
follow  a  domestic  novel  by  somebody  who  has  not  gone  to  the 
expense  of  having  her  work  typed,  and  whose  preference  is  for 
green  ink  and  green  ribbons.  Manuscript  four,  perhaps,  is 
another  novel,  but  this  time  by  a  writer  whose  name  is  familiar. 
No.  5  is  a  poetic  drama;  No.  6  a  particularly  grimy-looking  type¬ 
script  (again  fiction);  No.  7  a  very  smart  affair,  fresh  from  the 
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typist  (still  fiction).  A  book  of  travel,  some  poems,  a  half-dozen 
more  novels — the  pile  quickly  mounts,  for  the  proportion  of 
authors  and  would-be  authors  to  the  mass  of  population  is  in  this 
country  very  high. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  number  of  typescripts  is  in  itself 
formidable.  It  is.  At  the  outside,  the  reader  will  find  about 
five  per  cent,  of  the  unsolicited  books  worth  a  second  opinion; 
not  more  than  one  per  cent,  will  be  accepted  for  publication  by 
his  firm.  Why.?  Let  us  take  that  short  list  of  the  books  which 
I  mentioned  just  now  as  possibly  arriving  simultaneously.  The 
Austrian  crime  novel,  for  example :  is  it  of  any  use?  No  matter 
whether  the  reader  abhors  crime  novels  or  loves  them.  He  has 
not  to  spend  his  day  in  relishing  the  intricacies  of  a  plot;  and  he 
must  refrain  from  flinging  the  book  aside  with  a  sneer.  His 
reading  is  applied  reading.  He  must  be  the  natural  man,  the 
aitic,  and  the  commercial  gentleman,  one  by  one  and  all  together. 
The  book,  let  us  say,  is  written  in  a  manner  not  altogether  easy 
for  English  minds  to  follow.  The  police  system  described  is 
peculiar.  The  author’s  attitude  to  various  matters  is  Continental. 
But  the  crime  is  thorough-going;  the  mystery  does  at  first  attract 
the  reader’s  mind.  He  is  not  excited,  but  he  can  imagine  that 
those  who  are  less  sophisticated  than  himself  might  be  excited. 
Is  the  book  good  enough,  bad  enough,  too  good,  too  slow,  too  im¬ 
probable?  Has  the  translater  rendered  essential  terms  accurately? 
Has  he,  as  translators  generally  do,  skipped  the  difficult  passages? 
The  book  presents  a  dozen  problems.  It  may  take  a  morning  to 
solve  them  all;  it  should  take  not  more  than  an  hour,  reading 
included.  In  addition  to  his  other  characteristics,  the  reader 
should  be  swift  of  eye  and  judgment;  but  he  must  know  all 
about  a  book  he  reports  upon. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Clovis  is  the  next  typescript  he  finds  in 
his  pile.  It  is  a  long  work.  Just  how  original  is  it?  Who  is 
the  author?  What  has  he  done  before?  The  reader  takes  the 
script  in  his  hand.  It  has  a  mouldy  smell;  parts  of  it  are  in 
handwriting;  the  rest  has  been  typed  at  different  times  by 
different  kinds  of  typewriting  machines.  The  first  impression, 
therefore,  is  bad.  The  book  is  probably  a  compilation.  The 
author’s  preface,  very  spidery  in  handwriting,  is  difficult  to  read. 
Perhaps  the  whole  thing  has  been  written  at  the  British  Museum 
by  somebody  in  red  mittens?  No,  the  spideriness  of  the  writing 
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is  no  guide  at  all.  The  author  has  a  style.  He  refers  to  his 
study  of  such  authorities  as  there  are.  The  book  is  better  than 
it  looks  at  first  sight.  It  must  be  examined  with  some  care. 
If,  after  consideration,  the  reader  thinks  there  may  be  a  chance 
for  such  a  book,  he  may  suggest  that  the  typescript  should  be 
submitted  to  a  scholar.  He  will  have  to  know  what  scholar. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  he  reads,  his  instinct  may  tell  him  that 
the  book  will  not  do.  He  will  read  on  a  little  farther;  he  will 
glance  through  the  remaining  pages;  he  may  continue  reading 
for  a  time  with  slow  patience.  Although  no  expert  upon  this 
period  of  history,  he  has  those  essentials  of  good  judgment- 
taste  and  experience — to  guide  him.  Typescript  No.  2  will  be 
dealt  with. 

The  green  manuscript  of  the  domestic  novel  will  not  long 
detain  the  reader.  He  will  study  it  for  a  time,  will  observe  its 
naivetes,  smile,  flick  through  the  pages,  recognise  the  aged  plot 
and  situations;  and  will  then  write  his  brief  report,  doing  thereby 
no  injustice  at  all  to  the  author,  who,  nevertheless,  would  be 
indignant  if  she  could  see  how  her  script  is  treated. 

The  fourth  manuscript,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  work  of 
a  writer  whose  name  is  familiar.  This  book  is  a  test  of  the 
reader’s  experience.  At  a  glance,  he  will  know  whether  the 
writer’s  previous  work  has  had  any  value.  He  will  recall  the 
name  of  the  publishers  of  the  earlier  books.  He  will  note  that 
the .  typescript  has  a  slightly  travelled  appearance.  In  fact, 
failure  will  be  written  upon  the  typescript.  The  bad  reader  will 
take  in  all  these  obvious  details,  and  will  be  prejudiced;  the  good 
reader,  while  knowing  all  that  is  to  be  known  about  the  externals 
of  the  script,  will  treat  the  book  as  virgin.  He  will  know  that 
on  the  whole  a  publisher  will  rather  risk  money  upon  an  entirely 
new  author  than  upon  one  who  has  tried  and  failed.  He  will 
bear  in  mind  all  the  possibilities  which  may  have  led  to  a  parting 
between  author  and  previous  publisher — a  quarrel,  a  failure, 
some  “  difficulty  ”  in  the  theme  of  the  book,  the  author’s  dis¬ 
content  with  advertisement,  sales,  format,  or  stupidity  on  the 
part  of  the  earlier  publisher’s  reader,  any  one  of  which  reasons 
might  account  for  the  presence  of  the  book  upon  his  own  desk. 
And,  while  bearing  these  matters  in  mind,  he  will  read  the  book 
without  thinking  of  the  name  upon  the  title-page.  Having  read 
it,  he  will  again  reassemble  all  his  intuitions  regarding  the  author 
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and  his  past.  It  may  be  an  anxious  moment  for  both  author 
and  publishers’  reader.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reader’s  brow 
may  be  quite  clear,  and  his  determination  to  refuse  the  typescript 
quite  cold;  for  authors  have  a  way  of  going  to  pieces  about  the 
third  or  fourth  book — if  they  have  not  gone  to  pieces  earlier — 
and  if  an  author  has  gone  to  pieces  no  change  of  publisher  will 
benefit  him.  What  we  used,  in  War-time,  to  call  “  a  change  of 
heart  ”  is  needed.  Sometimes  only  a  change  of  air,  or  a  change 
of  theme. 

So  the  day  passes.  So  pass  at  least  five  days  in  every  week. 
Interesting  work,  it  may  be  said.  True.  But  not  work  for  the 
inexpert.  That  next  typescript,  for  example.  It  opens  well. 
The  first  half  of  it  is  excellent.  Then,  at  first  slowly,  but  with 
gathering  swiftness,  the  book  becomes  ridiculous.  The  author, 
a  beginner,  has  lost  patience,  or  has  deserted  the  personal  history 
which  she  has  set  out  to  tell  (perhaps  with  the  object  of  relieving 
her  over-loaded  heart),  and  has  stepped  into  absurdity.  What  is 
to  be  done.?  The  reader  knows  that  he  can  suggest  revisions; 
but  he  knows  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  book  revised  by  the 
author  at  the  suggestion  of  the  publisher  returns  to  the  reader 
worse  than  it  was  at  first.  Is  the  first  half  good  enough  to 
warrant  the  expense  of  so  much  time  and  trouble.?  If  the  time 
and  trouble  are  taken — and  they  are  more  often  taken  by 
publishers  than  the  public  could  ever  realise — will  there  be  any 
result.?  Probably  not;  and  yet  quite  a  number  of  books  have 
actually  been  re-written  by  publishers’  readers,  and  a  few  of 
them  have  become  best-sellers. 

Bad  spelling  and  bad  grammar  at  one  time  used  to  bring  about 
the  rejection  of  manuscripts.  That  is  not  the  case  nowadays. 
But  there  are  other  defects  for  which  the  professional  reader  keeps 
a  wary  eye.  Libel  is  one  of  them.  He  cannot  be  sure,  in  many 
cases,  but  he  can  suspect  that  the  novelist  has  portrayed  his  or 
her  enemies  in  a  manner  which  might  justify  legal  action. 
Plagiarism  is  another.  The  old  Athenaeum  once  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  about  half  of  a  new  novel  had  been 
taken  bodily  from  a  novel  by  Grant  Allen;  and  it  is  for  this  sort 
of  thing  upon  a  smaller  scale  that  the  reader  must  be  alert.  Some 
authors  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  appropriate  scenes  from 
favourite  books.  Errors  of  detail  must  be  watched  for,  such  as 
the  names  of  termini,  the  numbers  of  omnibus  routes,  and  all 
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those  other  unimportant  matters  which  to  some  readers  are  fatal 
defects  in  a  novel  (vide  periodical  correspondences  in  the  news¬ 
papers  on  “  the  mistakes  of  novelists  ”).  Those  of  us  who  write 
novels  know  the  many  pitfalls;  the  beginner,  who  supplies  the 
greatest  number  of  typescripts  to  every  publisher,  is  often  quite 
reckless. 

Typescripts  arrive  daily  in  the  last  stages  of  filth  and  decay. 
Breadcrumbs,  boodaces,  long  hairs,  tobacco  ash,  and  all  sorts  of 
other  refuse  will  appear  between  the  pages.  Some  pages  will 
not  open  at  all.  Others  will  be  out  of  order.  Authors  are  fond, 
at  times,  of  inserting  loose  leaves  in  a  kind  of  cover  which  at  a 
touch  allows  the  pages  to  gush  out  over  the  floor  in  disarray. 
Other  authors  will  bind  their  books  elaborately  in  pigskin  or 
morocco  leather  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  hold  them  in  any 
comfort.  Others,  with  pathetic  care,  will  trim  each  page  with 
scissors  to  hide  the  ravages  of  frequent  readings  and  packings. 
They  will  enclose  appealing  letters,  dealing  with  their  domestic 
circumstances.  Afterwards,  they  will  become  abusive,  declaring 
that  their  books  must  have  been  rejected  unread.  They  will  try 
to  see  the  reader — if  they  are  women — in  order  to  exercise  their 
dubious  charm  upon  him.  To  the  publisher’s  reader  authors 
are  a  rather  depressing  class  of  people. 

They  are  depressing,  no  doubt,  to  the  reviewer  also;  but  the 
reviewer  sees  only  the  finished  products,  whereas  the  reader  sees 
the  typescripts.  He  sees  many  thousands  of  typescripts — some 
of  them  appalling — which  arc  not  published.  He  cannot  afford 
to  be  as  inaccurate  as  reviewers  frequently  arc.  Nor  as  summary. 
His  nose  must  never  be  in  the  air,  for  it  is  upon  his  advice  that 
a  publisher  will  build  his  list  from  year  to  year.  And  although 
it  has  been  said  that  no  publisher  ever  failed  on  account  of  the 
books  he  rejected,  there  arc  flourishing  publishers  to-day  who 
owe  a  considerable  part  of  their  prosperity  to  the  flair  of  the 
readers  they  have  employed.  These  readers  have  known  the 
best  when  they  saw  it — so  much  is  easy  to  the  real  critic.  They 
have  known,  or  thought  they  knew,  a  best-seller  when  they  saw 
it — that  is  not  so  easy,  even  to  the  born  publisher.  And  they 
have  known  and  backed  with  their  recommendation  and  en¬ 
couragement  every  variety  of  literary  promise;  and  this  is  the 
greatest  service  which  they  could  possibly  render  cither  to  the 
publisher  or  to  the  cause  of  modern  literature.  Such  service 
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could  only  be  given  by  minds  trained,  patient,  and  extraordinarily 
perceptive.  It  calls  for  a  special  sort  of  courage,  possessed  by 
few  men. 

I  am  constrained  to  dwell  upon  this  point  because  I  have  found 
that  some  members  of  the  general  pubUc,  having  read  a  popular 
book,  are  ready  to  assert  that  they  would  have  advised 
publication  of  that  book.  In  all  probability  they  would  have 
done  no  such  thing.  They  have  read  it  as  a  success;  but  the 
publisher’s  reader  has  read  it  as  one  manuscript  in  a  pile  of 
manuscripts.  A  very  different  thing.  He  has  backed,  not  a 
certified  winner,  but  his  own  judgment.  By  that  judgment  he 
must  stand  or  fall. 

How  does  he  do  this.?  By  guesswork?  I  say,  by  his  unique 
variety  of  genius.  He  has  had,  as  a  rule,  a  lengthy  experience  of 
the  publishing  trade.  He  has  observed  the  sales  of  books 
published  over  the  whole  of  the  period  of  his  experience.  He 
has  read  widely,  and  has  been  alert  to  the  form  and  pressure  of 
the  time.  Being  an  extremely  shrewd  person,  he  has  learned 
to  disregard  reviews  and  publishers’  advertisements,  except 
insofar  as  they  communicate  to  his  private  understanding 
messages  which  he  could  never  transmit  to  other  and  amateur 
observers.  Taste,  experience,  and  a  subde  enjoyment  of  drudgery 
for  the  sake  of  its  occasional  rewards  (purely  spiritual,  since  he 
rarely  experiences  gratitude),  go  to  form  the  publisher’s  reader. 
It  is  he  who  has  “  discovered  ”  all  our  leading  writers,  and  he 
who  is  “  discovering  ”  all  those  who  are  to  be  the  leading  writers 
of  to-morrow.  But  he  himself  remains  perpetually  “  undis¬ 
covered  ”,  for  he  is  generally  anonymous,  unseen,  secret,  a  hidden 
god,  who,  so  far  from  receiving  acts  of  homage  from  us  all,  is 
forgotten  in  our  rejoicings  and  remembered  only  as  an  object  of 
rebuke  in  our  hours  of  dismay  and  disappointment. 


THE  PALESTINE  CONUNDRUM 


By  Owen  Tweedy 

I  WAS  in  touch  with  Palestine  politics  as  soon  as  I  left  Egypt. 
Two  Germans  in  the  sleeping  compartment  next  to  me 
talked  loudly  from  one  bunk  to  another :  the  dividing  wall 
was  thin :  I  heard  every  word.  “  I  suppose  some  English 
politicians  do  understand  British  policy  in  Palestine.  I  don’t. 
The  Mandate  seems  a  mass  of  contradictions.  How  can  any 
High  Commissioner  hope  to  please  both  Arab  and  Jew.?  The 
only  chance  of  getting  them  to  agree,  is  when  he  offends  both. 
I  don’t  believe  that  even  if  the  League  of  Nations  appointed  the 
Almighty  Himself  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  present  mandate, 
He  would  survive  a  week  without  an  Arab  and  a  Jew  presenting 
themselves  at  the  Gates  of  Heaven  to  lodge  protests  against  His 
actions  from  both  the  Supreme  Moslem  Council  and  the  Zionist 
executive.”  Such  words  coming  from  a  neutral  source  filled  me 
with  gloom  and  the  somewhat  dour  certainty  that  whatever  I 
would  be  bold  enough  to  write,  would  inevitably  label  me  for 
all  time  as  either  anti- Arab  or  anti-Jew.  And  I  had  had  it  in 
my  mind  to  try  and  write  pro-Palestine.  That,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  at  least  have  been  original :  for  from  all  that  I  knew  of 
Palestine,  the  idea  of  thinking  “  Palestinianly  ”  (if  such  a  word 
may  be  coined),  had  a  certain  freshness  as  compared  with  normal 
Arab  and  Jewish  propaganda. 

A  study  of  the  present  Palestinian  situation  should  embrace 
both  history  and  psychology.  The  Arab  movement,  which  dates 
from  some  forty  years  ago  and  was  not  a  product  of  the  Great 
War,  was  at  first  sporadic  and  unorganised;  but  after  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Abdul  Hamid  by  the  young  Turks,  it  obtained  a 
considerable  measure  of  recognition  and  in  the  first  Turkish 
Parliament  eighty  seats  were  allotted  to  the  Arab  Provinces  of  the 
Empire.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  the  movement  was  already 
very  much  a  factor  in  the  Middle-East  political  equation,  and 
from  1915  onwards  Great  Britain  in  her  struggle  against  the 
Turks  energetically  sought  Arab  adhesion  to  the  Allied  cause.  In 
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1916,  the  Arab  Revolt  started  on  the  Allied  guarantee,  given  to 
ex-King  Hussein  of  the  Hejaz,  recognising  and  supporting,  in  the 
event  of  Allied  victory,  the  independence  of  all  the  Arab 
Provinces  of  the  Turkish  Empire  with  the  exception  of  that 
portion  of  the  Mediterranean  littoral  lying  west  of  a  line,  Aleppo- 
Homs-Damascus.  Palestine  was  not  specifically  mentioned,  nor 
was  the  Aleppo-Damascus  line  prolonged  south  by  mention  of 
the  River  Jordan  boundary.  In  1916,  the  Sykes-Picot  agreement, 
to  which  King  Hussein  was  not  a  party,  stipulated  that  not 
only  that  portion  of  Syria  lying  west  of  the  Aleppo-Damascus 
line,  but  also  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan  should  in  a  post-war 
settlement  receive  special  treatment  under  French  and  British 
j  control.  Finally  in  1918,  after  the  fall  of  Damascus,  a  further 
Allied  communication  announced  to  the  Arabs  that  Lord 
Allenby’s  forces  had  overrun  the  country  not  as  a  conquering,  but 
I  as  a  liberating  army  and  that  the  Arab  peoples  would  be  invited 
to  pronounce  for  themselves  as  to  the  form  of  Government  which 
i  should  be  set  up  in  the  liberated  territories.  The  Emir  Feisal 

I  represented  the  Arab  cause  at  the  Peace  Conference.  According 

I  to  Arab  information,  which  I  have  been  unable  to  verify,  there 
is  a  further  item  of  evidence  which  merits  notice.  In  the  sunmier 
of  1918  the  Central  Powers  on  their  side  made  striking  overtures 
to  ex-King  Hussein.  In  the  name  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  Austrian 
Emperor,  they  offered  complete  independence  to  all  Arab 
countries  within  the  Turkish  Empire  if  they  would  break  away 
from  the  Allies.  King  Hussein  sent  the  communication 
unanswered  to  the  British  Government  who,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  the  Allies,  is  stated  to  have  confirmed  in  full  the 
original  promises  made  in  1915. 

I  Zionism  which  enjoys  the  support  of  a  part,  but  not  of  all 
I  Jewry,  was  initiated  thirty-five  years  ago  by  Doctor  Theodor 
Hcrzl,  who,  after  many  disappointments,  obtained  recognition 
among  the  Chanceries  of  Europe  of  the  aims  of  the  movement  as  a 
scheme  to  ensure  the  establishment  “  of  an  autonomous  Jewish 
state  in  some  suitable  territory  (not  necessarily  Palestine)”.  In 
1903,  the  British  Government,  who  had  shown  great  sympathy 
with  Doctor  Herzl’s  ideals,  offered  him  a  large  sector  of  Uganda 
for  colonisation  as  a  Jewish  National  Home.  The  offer  was  refused 
■  by  the  Zionists  in  conference.  As  was  natural,  Zionist  hopes 
I  were  greatly  encouraged,  when,  in  1917,  the  British  Army 
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entered  Palestine;  and  in  November  of  that  year,  negotiations 
between  Lord  Balfour  and  Dr.  Weizmann,  the  head  of  the 
Zionist  organisation,  culminated  in  the  Balfour  Declaration,  by 
which  the  British  Government  and  subsequently  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  other  greater  Allies  declared  that  they  “  viewed 
with  favour  the  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  National  Home 
for  the  Jewish  people  and  would  use  their  best  endeavours  to 
facilitate  the  achievement  of  that  object,  it  being  understood  that 
nothing  should  be  done  which  might  prejudice  the  civil  and 
religious  rights  of  existing  non-Jewish  communities  in  Palestine.” 
At  the  Versailles  Conference,  Zionism  was  officially  represented. 

Thus  as  far  as  Palestine  was  concerned,  the  war  ended  leaving 
the  country  bi-national  with  the  Arabs  adhering  to  the  British 
promises  made  in  1915,  which  did  not  exclude  Palestine  from 
the  sphere  of  future  Arab  independence,  and  Jewry  building 
great  hopes  for  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  National  Home 
in  the  same  territory.  On  paper  two  National  Homes  had  been 
set  up  in  the  same  house.  The  next  historical  event  was  the 
international  conclusion  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  It  pronounced  for  a  scheme  of  mandates  within 
certain  Arab  territories  detached  from  the  Turkish  Empire, 
including  Palestine :  it  enjoined  the  cancellation  of  all  previously 
made  secret  treaties  which  ran  counter  to  the  Mandate  principle : 
and  it  did  not  mention  the  Balfour  Declaration.  A  year  later  at 
San  Remo,  the  terms  of  the  Mandate  for  Palestine  became  public. 
They  embodied  the  Balfour  Declaration;  and  in  explaining  its 
application  within  the  mandate  itself,  recognised  the  Zionist 
organisation  as  being  a  body  appropriate  to  fulfil  the  functions 
of  the  Jewish  Agency  which  was  to  be  set  up  in  Palestine  to 
“  take  steps  in  consultation  with  His  Britannic  Majesty’s 
government  to  advise  and  co-operate  with  the  administration  of 
Palestine  in  such  economic,  social  and  other  matters  as  might 
affect  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  National  Home  and  the 
interests  of  the  Jewish  population  in  Palestine;  and,  subject 
always  to  the  control  of  the  Administration,  to  take  part  in  the 
development  of  the  country.” 

The  Balfour  Declaration  had  naturally  been  unpopular  with 
the  Arabs  who  read  into  it  an  infringement  of  the  Allied 
promises  of  1915:  but  its  generally  sentimental  and  extremely 
vague  terms,  which  Field  Marshall  von  Hindenburg  desaibed 
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as  “  the  neatest  piece  of  war  propaganda  which  the  British  ever 
evolved  ”,  at  first  produced  but  vague  protests  from  the  Arabs. 
When,  however,  the  terms  of  the  Mandate  became  known,  this 
first  apathy  crystallised  into  definite  hostility.  An  invitation  to 
co-operate  in  the  first  civil  government,  which  was  set  up  in 
1920,  was  refused  and  there  were  Arab-Jew  riots  and  bloodshed 
in  Jerusalem  in  1920  and  in  Jaffa  in  1921.  In  1922,  in  an  effort 
to  remove  Arab  apprehensions  that  the  terms  of  the  Mandate 
were  unfairly  preferential  to  the  Jews,  a  White  Paper  was  issued 
embodying  a  further  explanation  of  the  practical  application  of 
the  Declaration,  in  the  sense  of  a  guarantee  of  equality  of  status 
and  impartiality  in  consideration  of  Arab,  Christian  and  Jew 
alike;  and  in  1923,  negotiations  were  opened  with  the  Supreme 
Moslem  Council,  which  had  meanwhile  been  officially 
recognised,  with  the  object  of  securing  Arab  co-operation  within 
the  government.  Three  suggestions  were  put  forward  by  the 
Mandatory :  the  establishment  of  a  Legislative  Council  on  which 
Arabs  would  be  represented  by  ten  elected  (not  nominated  as 
was  the  case  in  the  1920  overtures)  members :  the  admission  of 
Arab  representation  within  the  High  Commissioner’s  Advisory 
Council :  and  the  creation  of  an  Arab  agency  on  the  lines  of  the 
Jewish  Agency,  already  sanctioned  by  the  terms  of  the  Mandate. 
The  Arab  leaders  rejected  all  three  offers.  This  was  undoubtedly — 
and  to-day  many  Arabs  admit  it — a  prime  political  error;  but  at 
that  time  the  Arabs  did  consider  these  suggestions  as  being  litde 
more  than  “  official  eyewash  They  were  obsessed  with  the 
idea — and  they  were  not  the  only  ones  to  be  so  obsessed — that 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  post-war  Palestine  was  that  it  should 
become  a  Jewish  National  State :  in  the  Mandate  Arabia  had  most 
oddly  been  described  as  Asiatic  Turkey,  into  which  phraseology 
they  read  reams :  Zionist  colonisation,  regardless  of  expense,  had 
been  established  in  perpetuity  on  great  tracts  of  the  best  lands  of 
Palestine :  Jewish  post-war  immigration  had  been  on  a  collossal 
scale  considering  the  restricted  powers  of  absorption  of  Palestine : 
above  all,  the  co-operation  of  the  Mandatory  in  this  colonisation 
and  immigration  seemed  like  an  inexorable  fate,  working  slowly 
towards  the  subordination  of  Arab  to  Jew.  That  feeling  was 
intensified  by  Zionist  propaganda.  This  propaganda  has  a 
religious,  a  political  and  a  financial  aspect;  Palestine  as  the  cradle 
of  Judaism;  Jewry  after  two  thousand  years  of  exile  possessing  at 
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last  legal  rights  in  Palestine  thanks  to  the  “  bonds  ”  of  the 
Balfour  Declaration  and  the  Mandate,  the  full  execution  of  which 
it  was  the  duty  of  every  good  Jew  to  secure;  the  obligation  on 
every  good  Jew  to  support  Zionism  financially  if  these  “  bonds  ” 
were  to  realise  their  fullest  value.  Some  of  such  pamphlets  have 
been  most  unhappily  worded.  I  quote  from  one  (British 
Policy  and  the  Palestine  Mandate :  Our  proud  privilege :  Herbert 
Sidebotham)  which  was  being  circulated  broadcast  not  only  in 
England  but  in  Jerusalem  as  recently  as  last  December. 
“  Enthusiastic  Zionists  have  no  right  to  say,  ‘  But  this  (i.c. 
Palestine)  is  not  a  Jewish  State  but  they  may  reasonably  protest 
if  anything  is  done  that  is  inconsistent  with  a  future  Jewish 
State  ”.  Enthusiastic  Zionists,  if  they  make  such  statements, 
invite  enthusiastic  Arab  reactions. 

We  can  now  pass  from  history  to  psychology.  The  Arab  and 
the  Jew  are  both  Semitic.  But  Christianity  and  Islam  had  arisen 
in  the  days  of  Jewish  decadence  and  eclipse;  and  to  the  normal 
Arab,  whether  Christian  or  Moslem,  the  Jews  up  to  the  war  had 
been  ranked  among  the  subject  peoples  of  the  world,  living  here 
and  there  in  the  Orient,  peacefully  but  always  on  the  sufferance 
of  the  Arab.  In  a  word,  the  Arabs  as  a  whole  had  a  pre-war 
superiority  complex  regarding  the  Jew.  Since  the  war,  the 
Palestinian  Arab  has  seen,  much  to  his  surprise,  the  arrival  in 
hordes  of  a  new  type  of  Jew  who  differs  from  the  old  Palestinian 
Hebrew  as  sharply  as  does  Hampstead  from  an  Eastern 
European  Ghetto.  The  newcomers,  mainly  Russians,  Poles  and 
Czecho-Slovakians  came  not  on  toleration  but  by  right.  The 
air  of  Palestine  instilled  into  their  blood  a  very  natural  exuberance 
of  freedom :  their  dress — especially  that  of  their  womenfolk— 
was  exotic  in  the  country:  their  standards  of  life  were  ultra¬ 
modern  and,  to  the  Arab,  immoral:  they  were  not  religious: 
and  they  were  intensely  articulate  about  their  demands  and 
rights.  The  old  Arab  patronage  of  pre-war  days  matured  slowly 
into  a  crisp  dislike,  fed  by  a  fear  of  a  future  of  which  these 
stranger  newcomers  were  for  ever  talking  in  Hebrew.  So  much 
for  the  Arab. 

The  pre-war  Jew  lived  in  Palestine  where  his  faith  had  been 
born  and  where  the  Messiah  would  one  day  appear.  He  was 
intensely  religious :  he  traded  mildly :  and  he  lived  with,  if  not 
among,  his  Arab  neighbours,  careful  to  do  nothing  to  prejudice 
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his  continued  existence  in  the  country.  The  post-war  new¬ 
comers  were  of  another  way  of  thinking.  They  were  pioneers 
of  a  successful  political  movement  with  all  the  thrust  of  pioneers : 
they  were  mostly  educated  far  beyond  the  standards  of  the 
Orient:  their  life  in  Europe,  if  precarious,  had  lain  in  modern 
surroundings :  they  stigmatised  Palestinian  surroundings  as 
uncouth  and  Palestinian  standards  as  barbaric:  they  made  no 
secret  of  their  views  nor  of  their  superiority  complex  regarding 
the  ignorance  and  the  primitiveness  of  Arab  life. 

These  emotions,  whether  Jewish  or  Arab,  have  been 
intensified  by  ten  years  of  Zionist  penetration.  The  immigrant 
newcomer  has  come  to  regard  the  Arab  as  hopeless  as  an  agent 
of  progress:  Arab  reaction  has  stiffened  into  hostility  to  the 
imposition  of  a  civilisation  which  might  be  excellent  in  Russia, 
but  which  was  anti-pathetic  in  Palestine.  And  between  Jew 
and  Arab  stands  the  Mandatory  power  heavily  committed  to  both 
parties  and  hitherto  unable  to  liquidate  its  liabilities.  Behind  us 
are  a  series  of  variously  interpreted  British  statements  of  policy : 
around  us  an  atmosphere  of  racial,  if  not  of  religious  animosities, 
provoked  largely  by  our  own  awkward  utterances  of  the  past. 
In  such  a  setting,  the  role  of  the  British  officials  who  are 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  Palestine  for  the 
Palestinians,  is  of  almost  superhuman  difficulty.  The  phrase 
“  Palestine  for  the  Palestinians  ”  is  used  with  a  purpose.  To 
the  Arab,  Palestine  is,  for  purposes  of  propaganda,  Suria  el 
Genubia  (Southern  Syria):  to  the  Jew,  also  for  purposes  of 
propaganda,  it  is  “  Eretz  Israel  ”  (the  land  of  Israel).  For  each, 
the  word  “  Palestine  ”  has  an  unwelcome  circumscribing  sense, 
damping  the  ambitions.  The  Arab  promotes  Southern  Syria  as 
one  of  the  Federated  States  of  Arabdom :  the  Jew  casts  his  eyes 
across  the  Jordan  towards  the  land  of  Gilead.  These  twin 
conceptions  of  national  expansion,  which  incidentally  traverse 
the  terms  of  the  Mandate  which  is  the  Mandate  for  Palestine,  do 
not  case  the  task  of  those  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
Palestine  for  the  Palestinians.  Unless  they  lapse  into  passivity, 
which  is  contrary  not  only  to  the  British  tradition  of  adminis¬ 
tration  abroad,  but  also  to  the  spirit  of  the  Mandate,  British 
officials  arc  certain  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  one  or  other  section 
of  the  Palestinians,  whose  interests  it  is  their  duty  to  promote. 
Furthermore  administration  in  such  conditions  is  unpalatable  to 
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the  average  Briton  who  goes  abroad  as  an  official  of  Government. 

He  instinctively  dislikes  the  idea  of  governing  others  in  a  way 
which,  for  no  fault  of  his  own,  only  earns  him  criticism  in  the 
literal  execution  of  his  prescribed  duties.  A  Frenchman  in 
Beirut,  where  I  am  writing,  expressed  his  sympathy  tersely. 

“  One  day  I  may  be  a  French  official  in  Syria;  but,  God  forbid 
that  I  should  ever  be  a  British  official  in  Palestine  under  the 
present  Mandate.” 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  riots  of  last 
August :  but  for  the  British  public  two  facts,  resulting  from  the 
outbreak,  emerge  with  peculiar  force.  In  the  first  place  British 
troops  have  had  to  be  recalled  to  a  country  from  which  they  had 
been  evacuated  only  three  years  previously  as  being  superfluous 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  maintenance  of  public  safety.  In 
the  second  place,  this  latest  effervescence  of  the  Arab  movement 
has  persisted  unabated  for  five  months,  which  in  the  East  is  a  long 
period  for  a  sustained  political  effervescence  and  denotes  an 
expression  of  other  than  fugitive  sentiment.  It  would  be  foolish 
to  say  that  in  1918  there  was  a  specific  nationalism  in  Palestine. 

The  sentiment  then  was  a  general  feeling  towards  Arab 
nationalism  and  whatever  it  might  produce.  It  has  produced 
self-governing  Transjordan  and  Irak;  while  Egypt,  although 
outside  the  movement,  advanced  even  further.  It  is  thus  not 
unnatural  that  Palestine,  so  situated  among  sister  nations  of 
Islam,  feels  herself  the  Cinderella  of  the  family.  But  she  does 
not  look  on  the  British  Government,  nor  even  on  the  Balfour 
Declaration  as  her  wicked  stepmother.  That  unenviable  role  is 
filled  by  the  Mandate  with  its  explanation  of  the  Declaration 
which  the  Arab  considers  loads  for  all  time  the  dice  against  him. 

In  a  letter  recently  addressed  to  the  Times,  Lord  Balfour,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  General  Smuts  have  given  it  as  their  studied  l 
opinion  that  “  it  seems  clear  that  ....  the  work  which  Great 
Britain  started  (in  Palestine)  is  not  proceeding  satisfactorily.” 

The  work  to  which  reference  is  made  presumably  refers  to 
Article  2  of  the  Mandate  for  Palestine,  which  enjoins  on  the 
Mandatory  the  responsibility  “  for  placing  the  country  under  1 
such  political,  adminstrativc  and  economic  conditions  as  will 
secure  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  National  Home  and  the 
development  of  self-governing  institutions;  and  also  for  safe¬ 
guarding  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
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Palestine,  irrespective  of  race  and  religion.”  The  Times  letter 
proceeds,  “  Causes  which  arc  still  obscure,  have  impeded  the 
Administration’s  task  from  the  full  carrying  out  of  that  (i.c.  the 
Balfour  Declaration)  policy.”  The  Balfour  declaration  covered 
the  interests  of  Jews,  Moslems,  and  Christians  in  Palestine;  and 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  suggestion  of  the  three  signatories 
of  the  Times  letter  urging  the  Government  to  “  appoint  an 
authoritative  Commission  to  investigate  the  working  of  the 
mandate  ”  implies  on  their  part  a  conviction  that  something  has 
not  been  done,  which  should  have  been  done,  to  secure  a  more 
harmonious  dovetailing  of  the  interests  of  the  three  constituent 
elements  of  the  population  of  Palestine,  and  implicitly  to 
achieve  some  modus  vivendi  which  will  not  cut  across  cither  the 
Balfour  Declaration  which  pledge  is  rightly  stated  to  be 
irrevocable,  or  the  British  promises  made  to  ex-King  Hussein  in 
1915,  which  arc  not  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
suggestion  of  a  “  readjustment  of  the  administrative  machine  in 
Palestine  ”  may  imply  the  conviction  that  a  more  rigid  inter¬ 
pretation  is  required  of  the  terms  of  the  Mandate  as  they  now 
stand  and  as  they  have  hitherto  been  applied  to  the  best  of  the 
ability  of  three  High  Commissioners.  If  so,  the  prospect  of  the 
retention  and  possibly  of  the  periodic  rc-inforccmcnt  of  the  present 
British  Garrison  of  Palestine,  must  be  seriously  envisaged.  The 
events  of  last  August — parenthetically  it  takes  two  to  make  a 
quarrel,  irrespective  of  which  of  the  two  strikes  the  first  blow  and 
is  thus  technically  the  guilty  party — have  given  a  publicity  to 
Palestinian  politics  which,  although  it  may  contribute  ultimately 
towards  the  settlement  of  the  country,  has  created  a  malaise  in 
all  sections  of  a  naturally  excitable  population  which  will  for 
months  and  perhaps  years  tend  to  compromise  public  security. 
At  the  moment  the  country  is  in  a  state  of  nervous  tension,  with 
the  result  that  it  is,  in  all  but  name,  under  Martial  Law  and  that 
until  that  tension  relaxes,  the  troops  must  remain.  These  are 
unpleasant  but  true  reflections  and  as  unpalatable  to  the  British 
taste  as  to  that  of  those  Jews  whose  traditional  idealism  is  above 
politics  and  whose  conceptions  of  “  the  return  ”  can  hardly  be  in 
agreement  with  a  “  return  ”,  sheltered  and  maintained  by  sole 
virtue  of  British  military  power. 

But  the  suggestion  of  “  a  readjustment  of  the  adminstrative 
machine  ”  may  be — and  it  is  to  be  hoped  is — designed  to 
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institute  inquiry  towards  other  and  more  modern  methods  of 
government.  Article  2  of  the  Mandate  involves  Great  Britain  in 
the  responsibility  for  “  the  development  of  self-governing 
institutions  The  abortive  suggestions  to  this  end  made  in 
1923,  envisaged  a  Legislative  Council,  Arab  representation  on  the 
High  Commissioner’s  Advisory  Council  and  an  Arab  Agency 
with  functions  similar  to  those  of  the  Jewish  Agency.  The  third 
proposal  is  only  worth  considering  when  all  other  means  of 
conciliation  have  failed.  National  agencies — be  they  Jewish, 
Arab,  or  Christian — within  any  government  are  undesirable  as 
Shadow  Cabinets  which  at  times  may  assist,  at  times  may  impede 
administration,  but  which  are  never  called  upon  to  shoulder 
executive  responsibilities.  The  other  two  proposals  of  seven  years 
ago  would  appear  to  merit  reconsideration  to-day  both  in  London 
and  in  Jerusalem  as  opening  a  road  towards  normality  and  con¬ 
ciliation.  At  the  moment,  the  High  Commissioner  governs 
Palestine  with  the  assistance  of  an  Advisory  Council  comprising 
the  three  British  heads  of  the  Departments  of  Finance,  Justice 
and  Public  Security.  Unofficial  Palestinian  interests  are  not 
represented  officially  on  the  Council.  The  Administration  itself 
is  staffed  in  the  senior  posts  by  British  officials  only,  and  in  the 
lower  ranks  by  Palestinians.  To  take  the  parallel  of  a  battalion 
of  the  line,  only  rarely  have  Palestinians  hitherto  risen  above  the 
rank  of  Platoon  commanders.  Thus  composed,  however,  the 
administration  has  achieved  a  considerable  measure  of 
bureaucratic  efficiency.  But  this  efficiency  has  been  attained  by 
British  effort  on  British  standards,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
these  standards  are  not  unduly  high,  if  their  maintenance  is  to 
rule  out  the  employment  of  Palestinians  above  certain  lowly 
grades.  Again  the  underlying  spirit  of  the  Mandate  is  the 
training  of  local  talent  towards  ever  greater  executive 
responsibility.  The  transition  from  a  somewhat  bureaucratic  to 
a  more  national  administration  would  be  difficult  and  would 
admittedly  reduce  efficiency;  but  it  would  be  a  step  towards 
“  the  development  of  self-governing  institutions  ”. 

A  “  readjustment  of  the  administrative  machine  ”  which 
would  have  the  merit  of  being  neither  novel  in  conception,  nor 
too  abrupt  in  execution,  would  be  the  reinforcement  of  the  High 
Commissioner’s  Advisory  Council  by  the  addition  of  three 
members — one  Arab,  one  Christian  and  one  Jew.  The  function 
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of  this  Council  is  to  advise  and  not  to  vote  decisions  for  the  High 
Commissioner’s  approval,  and  therefore  its  numerical  strength  is 
irrelevant,  and  the  suggested  reinforcement  would  merely  widen 
the  High  Commissioner’s  sources  of  official  information.  Above 
all  it  would  establish  a  direct  contact  between  all  shades  of 
opinion  in  Palestine  and  the  executive  responsible  for  framing 
the  policy  of  the  country  according  to  the  Mandate.  The  second 
of  the  1923  proposals,  the  creation  of  a  Legislative  Council,  would 
be  the  normal  development  from  the  reinforcement  of  the  High 
Commissioner’s  Advisory  Council  by  non-official  members. 
This  Legislative  Council,  which  would  be  elected  within  the 
various  communities  so  as  to  ensure  proportional  Arab,  Christian 
and  Jewish  representation,  would  be  called  upon  to  pronounce  on 
all  decisions  of  the  High  Commissioner  in  Council.  Its  President 
would  be  elected  from  among  its  members.  The  High 
Commissioner’s  veto  would  apply  if  the  terms  of  the  Mandate 
were  prejudiced.  There  would  be  free  speech  and  full  publicity 
on  all  topics  affecting  Palestinian  interests.  But  above  all  some¬ 
thing  would  have  been  brought  into  being,  which  was  Palestinian 
rather  than  Arab,  Jewish  or  Christian  and  which  in  time  might 
become  the  nucleus  of  a  truly  nationalised  government.  The 
drawback  of  such  Councils,  operating  in  a  purely  advisory 
capacity,  is  that,  without  executive  functions,  they  tend  to 
become  “  talking  shops  ”.  Happily  there  are  precedents — 
notably  in  British  County  Councils — for  the  absorption  of 
Legislative  Councillors  into  the  executive  in  positions  of  major 
responsibility.  Committees  elected  from  their  number  are 
attached  to  the  various  departments  of  administration  to  co-operate 
with  the  direction  in  matters  of  main  policy  such  as  budgets, 
programmes  of  development,  etcetera.  Admittedly  the  admission 
of  such  committees  within  the  councils  of  a  highly  bureaucratised 
administration  would  at  first  be  awkward,  officially  unpopular 
and  retarding:  but  the  scheme  would  have  the  compensating 
advantage  of  associating  the  elected  of  the  people  with  the  tedious 
task  of  departmental  government — which  is  far  more  difficult 
than  politics — and  would  also  ease  the  situation  of  the  executive 
official  himself  by  giving  him  direct  contact  with  and  official 
opportunity  to  explain  his  actions  to  those  whose  criticisms  up 
to  now  he  has  been  forced  to  suffer  in  silence. 

Administratively  Jewish  and  Arab  “  desiderata  ”  will  not  be 
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easy  to  reconcile.  The  policy  of  the  Jewish  National' Home 
implies  Jewish  immigration,  Jewish  colonisation  and  official 
recognition  of  the  resuscitated  Hebrew  language  as  one  of  the 
three  official  languages  of  the  country,  “  it  being  understood  that 
nothing  shall  be  done  which  may  prejudice  the  civil  and 
religious  rights  of  the  existing  non-Jewish  communities  in 
Palestine  A  more  nationalised  government  and  administration 
will  insure  a  fuller  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  a  more  accurate 
ventilation  of  “  the  other  fellow’s  point  of  view  ”,  namely  the 
Arab  contention  that  the  extent  of  Jewish  immigration  and 
colonisation  must,  in  the  interests  of  all,  be  controlled  in  relation 
to  the  economic  and  territorial  capacity  of  the  country.  It  will 
be  for  the  High  Commissioner  under  the  Mandate  to  hold  the 
scales  of  justice  when  such  topics  arise. 

The  Commission  which  has  recently  concluded  its  very 
searching  inquiries  into  the  present  state  of  Palestine,  will  shortly 
present  its  report  for  the  consideration  of  the  British  Government. 
There  is  a  general  feeling  both  in  England  and  in  Palestine  that 
something  must  be  done  to  ease  the  abnormalities  of  the  actual 
situation  and  presumably  the  Government  will  do  something 
either  in  the  form  of  the  appointment  of  “an  authoritative 
Commission  to  investigate  the  working  of  the  mandate  ”,  or  of  a 
further  declaration  or,  perhaps,  explanation  of  British  policy 
towards  Palestine.  The  latter  decision  might  involve  a  revision 
of  the  detail  of  the  terms  of  the  mandate  for  legal  and 
administrative  convenience.  But  however  that  may  be,  two  things 
are  to  be  hoped :  in  the  first  place  that  main  inquiry  will  be 
directed,  not  towards  a  re-affirmation  of  the  present  scheme  of 
administration,  but  towards  the  possibility  of  the  development  of 
self-governing  institutions  which  will  give  Palestine  something 
Palestinian  to  think  about;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  whatever 
Declaration  the  British  Government  does  decide  eventually  to 
make,  it  will  be  unequivocal  and  a  document  not  unduly 
susceptible  to  rival  interpretations;  one  which  the  much 
harried  administration  of  Palestine  can  understand  and  imple¬ 
ment  quickly  without  being  for  ever  subjected  to  charges  of  bias 
one  way  or  another. 


THINGS  IN  HEAVEN 


By  Geoffrey  Tillotson 

I 

IT  is  a  great  feat  of  the  human  imagination  to  figure  a  race  on 
Mars,  and  a  greater  to  figure  a  member  of  it  on  a  visit  to  the 
earth.  It  would  be  a  greater  feat  still  if  the  imagined 
Martian  appeared  less  like  one  of  ourselves.  But  common 
utility  discourages  the  imagination  from  going  all  out.  The  end 
for  which  we  image  the  far-fetched  specimen  at  all  is  a  human 
end.  We  image  it  for  the  homely  purposes  of  a  tale  or  an 
argument.  We  may  find  the  creature  a  picturesque  mouth¬ 
piece  for  fresh,  astonished,  impartial  criticism  of  earthly  things 
as  they  are.  Goldsmith,  for  the  same  purpose,  manufactured  his 
Chinaman,  and  Montesquieu  his  two  Persian  travellers.  We 
do  not  visualise  the  planetary  type  for  the  fun  of  it,  or  in  pure 
scientifical  seriousness,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  have  done. 
In  consequence  of  which,  the  imagination  is  not  given  unres¬ 
trained  freedom.  It  can  construct  its  Martian  as  fantastically  as 
it  likes,  always  provided  that  the  experience  of  Everyman- 
remains  its  material.  If  the  imagination  worked  in  godlike 
abandon,  the  resultant  Martian  might  emerge  as  anything.  It 
might  emerge,  for  example,  as  the  pure  form  which  Picasso 
achieved  for  the  patterning  of  his  rug,  after  laying  in  trance  the 
human  and  earthly  of  his  mind.  But  even  if  we  endowed  this 
shape,  this  visual  Idea,  with  life  and  said  “  Here  is  the  visitor 
from  Mars,”  we  should  not  be  able  to  make  any  argumentative 
or  artistic  use  of  the  thing.  And  so  for  convenience  the  “  it  ” 
becomes  a  ”  he.”  The  warm  words  he  and  him  raise  its  value  for 
the  human  mind  a  hundredfold.  Even  if  we  succeeded  in 
describing  verbally  the  animate  form  of  Picasso’s  formal  mingle 
of  lines,  we  could  find  it  no  place  in  an  extravaganza  or  satire. 
The  thing  would  be  too  alien  to  bear.  The  human  members  of 
the  scheme  would  die  of  fright,  or  of  some  malignant  planetary 
smell,  as  certainly  as  if  they  were  taken  out  of  the  air.  Even 
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Lear  or  Carroll  could  have  found  it  nothing  to  do.  When  the 
human  imagination  has  carte  blanche,  that  is,  when  its  images 
can  not  be  disproved,  those  images  generally,  naturally,  almost 
inevitably  form  themselves  out  of  human  and  earthly  elements. 
We  have  found  no  use  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  that 
are  unlike  anything  we  have  come  across  during  our  time  on 
earth.  Unless  our  visionaries  behold  things  recognisably 
assembled  out  of  the  semi-chaos  of  Everyman’s  experience,  wc 
follow  their  eyes  in  vain. 

II 

The  human  imagination  has  conceived  heaven.  Over  long 
ages  and  for  different  races  it  has  conceived  it  in  many  forms. 
All  those  forms  have  been  materially  imaged.  Heaven  has 
always  been  full  of  things.  Sometimes  the  things  have  been 
simply  earthly  things  transplanted,  sometimes  they  have  been 
earthly  things  curiously  overhauled.  Heaven,  the  scene  or  place 
of  some  future  life,  was  an  idea  that  had  to  stand  much  handling. 
It  had  to  strike  men  as  real.  Heaven  could  be  hoped  for,  and  so 
had  to  be  desirable.  While  men  were  still  on  earth  they  had  to 
feel  that  its  comforts  were  worth  ensuring.  Again,  heaven  had 
to  be  describable  in  words,  the  commonest  of  human  media. 
And  since  man  has  only  made  words  for  what  his  sense  can 
reach  and  his  mind  easily  compass,  heaven  had  to  be  patterned 
firmly  out  of  sensuous  images  and  such  simple  virtues  as  majesty, 
power,  loveliness,  love,  which  mean  something  to  Everyman. 

If  the  conception  of  heaven  had  waited  until  the  other  great 
imaginative  media  had  been  perfected,  it  might  have  escaped 
the  materiality  of  verbal  images.  Palestrina  might  then  have 
been  its  Christian  inceptor  in  sound.  The  images  of  music  had 
been  unrepresentational  almost  from  the  start  and  in  the  counter¬ 
point  of  Palestrina  they  achieved  a  spiritual  perfection.  But 
the  plastic  arts  have  dealt  in  concrete  images  until  quite  recently 
and  time  has  not  yet  brought  on  the  man  equal  to  conceiving 
heaven  in  purely  abstract  relationship  of  line  and  mass.  Michael 
Angelo  produced  anthropomorphic  celestials.  And  the  idea 
behind  Picasso’s  rug  was  not  meant  to  be  heavenly. 

The  idea  of  heaven  was  humanly  necessary,  then,  before  man 
had  power  to  keep  it,  as  it  were,  unspotted  from  the  world.  The 
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Egyptian,  the  Assyrian,  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Christian 
races  have  all  pictured  their  heavens  as  simulacra  of  what  was 
best,  rarest,  most  desirable  in  the  world.  The  builder  or  maker 
might  be  God  but  with  a  divine  adaptability  he  had  limited 
himself  to  the  materials  he  drew  upon  for  the  creation  of  the 
world.  Nirvana,  Abraham’s  bosom,  Elysium,  the  Islands  of  the 
Blest,  the  Heaven  of  Revelation,  Paradiso — all  were  compounded 
poetically  out  of  stuff  sensuously  significant.  Mr.  Davies  has 
hit  this  off  in  a  lyric  which  opens. 

That  paradise  the  Arab  dreams, 

Is  far  less  sand  and  more  fresh  streams. 

The  only  heaven  the  Indian  knows, 

Is  hunting  deer  and  buffaloes.” 

And  in  his  Intercepted  Letters,  Moore  has  the  couplet, 

”  A  Persian’s  Heaven  is  eas’ly  made : 

’Tis  but  black  eyes  and  lemonade.” 

The  horses  and  head-feathers  of  the  Indian,  the  prune-eyed 
virgins  promised  in  the  Koran,  the  guardian  dog  Cerberus,  the 
wrestling  matches,  the  innumerable  presence  of  near  con¬ 
stellations,  the  singing  “  with  undiscording  voice  ”,  the  harps 
massy  with  gold — tactile  and  visile  images  stand  solidly  in 
heaven. 


Ill 

In  any  history  of  things  in  heaven,  St.  John  must  be 
prominently  placed.  Wherever  Christianity  has  gone,  the  basic 
Johannine  conception  of  heaven  has  gone  too.  That  heaven 
was  the  work  of  an  imagination  molten  with  mystic  ecstacy 
and  longing.  Moreover,  it  was  the  work  of  a  poet  whose  mind 
was  jewel-burdened  like  a  queen’s.  John  writes,  and  the 
fragments  of  acknowledged  sublimity  which  lie  scattered  over 
the  earth  and  the  tracts  of  man’s  mind  rain  like  shooting  stars 
into  a  compact  image  of  glory.  Every  ounce  of  gold,  every 
jewel,  every  crystal  in  the  world  rockets  up  as  we  read  and  fits 
into  the  golden  honeycomb,  dustless  and  without  a  scratch. 

“  .  .  .  a  throne  was  set  in  heaven,  and  one  sat  on  the  throne,  f  “  And 
he  that  sat  was  to  look  upon  like  a  jasper  and  a  sardine  stone  ;  and  there 
was  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne,  in  sight  like  unto  an  emerald. 

“  And  round  about  the  throne  were  four  and  twenty  seats :  and 
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upon  the  seats  I  saw  four  and  twenty  elders  sitting,  clothed  in  white 
raiment;  and  they  had  on  their  heads  crowns  of  gold . 

“  And  before  the  throne  there  was  a  sea  of  glass  like  unto  crystal : 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and  round  about  the  throne,  were  four 
beasts,  full  of  eyes  before  and  behind.  . 

“  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  car  heard.  .  But  in  a  vision  things 
must  strike  the  mind  clearly  and  be  recognisable.  And  so 
similes  chime  through  Revelation  inccssandy.  They  hang 
heaven  with  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  earth.  Fantastic  as 
the  vision  becomes  the  jigsaw  elements  in  it  are  known  to  any 
child.  The  locust,  devised  in  heaven,  is  an  unbelievable  insect, 
but  every  atom  of  him  is  already  familiar  to  us  in  some  place  or 
another: 

“  And  the  shapes  of  the  locusts  were  like  unto  horses  prepared  unto 
battle;  and  on  their  heads  were  as  it  were  crowns  like  gold,  and  their 
faces  were  as  the  faces  of  men. 

“  And  they  had  hair  as  the  hair  of  women,  and  their  teeth  were  as 
the  teeth  of  lions.  .  .  . 

"  And  they  had  tails  like  unto  scorpions,  and  they  had  stings  in  their 
tails :  and  their  power  was  to  hurt  men  five  months.” 

Centuries  later,  Durcr  was  able  to  translate  Revelation  into 
pictorial  shapes. 

Christian  theologians  and  poets  with  John’s  white  light  in 
their  eyes  did  not  look  much  further  for  their  heaven.  But 
mediaeval  theology  developed  a  system  of  eight  sub-heavens 
which  formed  a  kind  of  pyramid  and  crescendo  of  holiness. 
Dionysius  Areopagitica  formulated  this  system  with  the  cleanest 
precision  and  Dante  flooded  it  with  his  light  and  solemn  music. 
But  for  the  ninth  heaven  John’s  suffices.  Dante,  Milton, 
Bunyan  all  accept  heaven  as  readily  as  though  it  were  demon¬ 
strable  as  a  burning  cumulus  cloud  at  sunset.  Milton  encounters 
great  difficulties  since  his  theme  requires  archangels  among  its 
active  characters  and  celestial  wars  among  its  episodes.  What 
with  armour  weighty  and  yet  imponderable,  and  dynamite  dug 
out  of  the  floor  of  heaven,  and  archangels’  blushing,  and  angels 
who  though  vulnerable  arc  immortal,  Milton’s  singing  robes 
swing  a  little  foolishly.  His  explanation  is  ingenious,  but 
naive : 

”  What  if  Earth 

Be  but  the  shaddow  of  Heav’n,  and  things  therein 
Each  to  other  like,  more  then  on  earth  in  thought?  ” 
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Hamlet’s  is  a  humbler  mind.  For  him  it  is  all  an  “undiscovered 
country  Milton  plodded  over  it  with  a  tape  measure. 

IV 

Perhaps  the  next  step  I  record  is  partly  due  to  the  protestant 
theologians  themselves.  Holding  the  grace  to  mould  their  own 
beliefs,  they  speculated  a  little  freshly.  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
for  instance,  spiritualises  the  whole  conception : 

“  Briefly,  therefore,  where  the  Soul  hath  the  full  measure  and  com¬ 
plement  of  happiness;  where  the  boundless  appetite  of  that  spirit  remains 
compleatly  satisfied,  that  it  can  neither  desire  addition  nor  alteration; 
that,  I  think,  is  truly  Heaven  :  and  this  can  onely  be  in  the  injoyment 
[sic.]  of  that  essence,  whose  infinite  goodness  is  able  to  terminate  the 
desires  of  itself,  and  the  unsatiablc  wishes  of  ours :  wherever  God  will 
thus  manifest  Himself,  there  is  Heaven,  though  within  the  circle  of  this 
sensible  world.” 

Things  in  Browne’s  heaven  are,  then,  purely  casual,  and  the  pass¬ 
port  of  death  is  no  longer  necessary.  This  idea  of  a  purely 
mental  experience  of  heaven,  irrespective  of  place,  does  not  widely 
spread,  though  there  is  Milton’s 

“  The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  it  self 
Can  make  a  Heav’n  of  Hell,  a  Hell  of  Heav’n.” 

But  Milton  is  suspect  as  saying  anything  that  came  into  his  head 
on  this  difficult  theme. 

Although  the  idea  that  heaven  was  some  kind  of  place 
remained  unshaken,  what  kind  of  place  it  was  prompted 
speculation  outside  theology,  the  speculation  of  earthy  minds. 
Charles  Lamb  in  his  most  overwhelming  essay  speculated  de 
profundis.  Neu/  Years  Eve,  published  in  the  London  Magazine 
of  January,  1821,  complains  and  questions  with  the  utter  misery 
of  a  child  left  alone  on  a  dark  moor.  The  thought  of  death, 
the  immediate  gate  into  the  next  world,  wrings  him  till  he 
screams : 

“  Some  have  wooed  death — ^but  out  upon  thee,  I  say,  thou  foul  ugly 
phantom!  I  detest,  abhor,  execrate,  and  (with  Friar  John)  give  thee 
to  six-score  thousand  devils,  as  in  no  instance  to  be  excused  or  tolerated, 
but  shunned  as  a  universal  viper;  to  be  branded,  proscribed,  and  spoken 
evil  of !  In  no  way  can  I  be  brought  to  digest  thee,  thou  thin, 
melancholy  Privation,  or  more  frightful  and  confounding  Positive! " 
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There  is  Lamb’s  incurable  fancy  lurking  in  the  expression  of  all 
tliis,  but  the  agony  of  mind  is  Promethean  and  strange  matter 
for  a  magazine.  Since  an  after  life  is  possible  Lamb  hopes  for 
the  best.  For  him,  Francis  Thompson’s  scheme — the  ladder 
pitched  between  heaven  and  Charing  Cross — would  have 
sufficed,  provided  that  he  could  have  perambulated  for  ever  at 
the  London  end  of  it.  A  new  state  of  being  “  staggers  ”  him, 
and  he  asks  passionately, 

“  Sun,  and  sky,  and  breeze,  and  solitary  walks,  and  summer  holidays, 
and  the  greenness  of  fields,  and  the  delicious  juices  of  meats  and  fishes, 
and  society,  and  the  cheerful  glass,  and  candle-light,  and  fire-side  con¬ 
versations,  and  innocent  vanities,  and  jests,  and  irony  itself— do  these 
things  go  out  with  life?  ” 

Leigh  Hunt  caught  up  the  idea  suggested  by  Lamb  and  toyed 
with  it  exquisitely  in  another  magazine  seven  years  later.  An 
Earth  upon  Heaven  is  a  cheery  pagan  essay,  as  Lamb’s  had  been 
a  tortured  pagan  essay. 

“  People  are  accused  of  having  earthly  notions  of  heaven,”  he 
writes,  and  continues,  “As  it  is  difficult  to  have  any  other,  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  we  could  spend  a  very  pretty 
thousand  years  in  dining  and  getting  acquainted  with  all  the 
good  fellows  on  record.”  And  Hunt  enthuses  at  the  thought 
of  entertaining  Fielding,  Berkeley,  “(an  angel  in  wig  and  lawn 
sleeves !)”,  and  Shakespeare.  St.  John,  it  appears,  has  received 
a  hearty  dig  in  the  ribs,  the  high  lighted  structures  of  Dante  and 
Bunyan  are  dripping  away  like  candles.  Hunt  laments  that  all 
the  great  poets  have  been  content  to  adopt  a  standard  heaven, 
instead  of  inventing  riotously  on  their  own.  Then  he,  for  his 
part,  points  a  light  fantastic  toe  and  is  off.  John’s  reverend 
vision,  he  hopes,  was  one  of  a  final  perfection,  comfortably 
distant  in  time.  Other  earthy  states  lie  between : 

“  Nothing  shall  persuade  us,  for  the  present,  that  Paradise  Mount, 
in  any  pretty  village  in  England,  has  not  another  Paradise  Mount  to 
correspond  in  some  less  perishing  region;  that  is  to  say,  provided  any¬ 
body  has  set  his  heart  upon  it : — and  that  we  shall  not  all  be  dining, 
and  drinking  tea,  and  complaining  of  the  weather  (we  mean,  for  its 
not  being  perfectly  blissful)  three  hundred  years  hence,  in  some  snug 
interlunar  spot,  or  perhaps  in  the  moon  itself,  seeing  that  it  is  our  next 
visible  neighbour,  and  shrewdly  suspected  of  being  hill  and  dale.” 

(The  first  heaven  of  the  mediaevalists  was  on  the  moon,  so 
Hunt’s  fancy  is  not  the  waif  he  thought  it.)  His  pointed  toe 
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leads  him  briskly.  In  the  heaven  he  descries  one  will  have 
one’s  best  friend,  a  mistress  (not  an  illegal  term,  since  “  upon 
the  best  authority  ”  people  are  “  neither  married  nor  given  in 
marriage  ”),  books,  “  tea  beyond  anything  Chinese  ”  mingled 
with  cow’s  milk  (“  One’s  landscapes  cannot  do  without  cows  ”). 
And  “  the  weather  will  be  extremely  fine,  but  not  without  such 
varieties  as  shall  hinder  it  from  being  tiresome.  April  will  dress 
the  whole  country  in  diamonds;  and  there  will  be  enough  cold 
in  winter  to  make  a  fire  pleasant  of  an  evening.  The  fire  will 
be  made  of  sweet-smelling  turf  and  sunbeams;  but  it  will  have  a 
look  of  coal  ”.  Just  as  surely  as  Hunt’s  heaven  has  the  look  of 
some  hamlet  in  an  English  county. 

So  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  sublime  conception  of  heaven 
was  no  longer  felt  to  be  binding.  Man  might  gape  at  sublimity, 
but  he  could  not  feel  comfortable  in  it.  The  old  idea  of  heaven 
as  choral  and  electric  was  stuffed  under  the  sofa.  The  white 
and  gold  decor  of  Paradise  seemed  too  chilly  to  these  amused 
iconoclasts,  as  a  modern  bathroom  seems  to  ourselves  on  a  winter 
afternoon.  The  astral  continual  singing  struck  them  frigidly 
beside  the  merry  courantes  and  alia  T ureas  on  their  spinets.  Even 
the  harps  were  too  unwieldy,  like  golden  horsecollars,  and  who 
could  be  sure  that  breezy  arpeggios  were  allowed?  The  pearly 
gates  became  the  charge  of  a  quipping  Peter  familiar  as  an  inn¬ 
keeper,  and  hundreds  of  draughty  stories  made  the  saint  and  his 
institution  look  ridiculous.  St.  John’s  vision  had  become  a 
dream. 

The  sublime  idea,  however,  continues  to  have  power — 
immense,  hysterical  power — in  religious  teaching.  But  being 
taken  up  by  the  Salvation  Army,  it  fell  into  unconscious  parody, 
and  especially  when  it  reached  the  misty  heads  of  the  Christy 
Minstrels.  In  the  deciduous  leaves  of  a  thousand  songs,  heaven 
and  its  laundered  angels  receive  the  souls  of  the  humble  and  good 
— mothers,  village  maidens  faded  in  decline,  home-sick,  glee- 
chanting  heroes  of  the  battlefield.  Heaven  becomes  the  theme 
of  tear-voiced  street  singers.  In  one  of  these  laments,  a  beggar 
“  old  and  grey  ”  has  just  enough  breath  to  squeeze  out  the 
following  phrases: 


“  And  I  wonder,  how  I  wonder 
Will  the  angels  play  up  yonder — 

Will  the  angels  play  their  harps  for  me !  ” 
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I  italicise  the  words  that  receive  on  their  baying  vowels  an 
additional  pathos  as  the  tune  slides  and  quivers  over  them. 

V 

As  far  as  modern  letters  are  concerned,  heaven  begins  from 
emptiness  and  is  furnished  exaedy  as  the  writer  fancies.  It 
floats,  indeed,  as  free  and  variable  as  the  fairyland  of  children’s 
books.  But  just  because  heaven  is  a  swept  room,  empty  even 
of  echoes,  it  matters  enormously  what  new  furniture  the  author 
selects  for  it.  Like  a  millionaire  in  a  toyshop,  he  can  choose 
anything,  everything.  And  we  watch  him  narrowly  to  see 
exactly  what  things  he  decides  to  lift  up  into  that  waiting  void. 
Anything  he  selects,  immediately  becomes  significant.  As,  touch 
by  touch,  the  celestial  scene  embodies,  things  become  symbols 
and  the  story  a  parable — a  parable  inverted,  a  heavenly  story 
with  an  earthly  meaning. 

Take  three  modern  tales  of  heaven.  The  author  of  The 
Celestial  Omnibus  has  two  other  heavenly  stories  not  quite  so 
well  known — Mr.  Andrews  and  Co-ordination.  The  parabolic 
element,  the  “  philosophy  ”,  in  both  of  them  is  so  pronounced 
as  to  find  almost  aphoristic  expression.  In  Mr.  Andrews,  an 
account  of  a  respectable  Englishman’s  taste  of  heaven,  scattered 
sentences  read  dogmatically:  for  instance,  in  heaven  “no 
aspiration  of  humanity  was  unfulfilled  ”,  and  “  in  that  place 
their  expectations  were  fulfilled,  but  not  their  hopes  ”.  And 
after  Andrews  and  his  chance  Turkish  companion  have  decided 
to  leave  heaven,  both  alike  being  dissatisfied  at  finding  every¬ 
thing  more  or  less  as  they  imagined  it,  the  story  concludes, 

“  As  soon  as  they  passed  the  gate,  they  felt  again  the  pressure  of  the 
world  soul.  For  a  moment  they  stood  hand  in  hand  resisting  it 
Then  they  suffered  it  to  break  in  upon  them,  and  they,  and  ail  the 
experience  they  had  gained,  and  all  the  love  and  wisdom  they  had 
generated,  passed  into  it,  and  made  it  better.’* 

In  Co-ordination  an  archangel  trumpet-tongued  speaks  the 
philosophy.  The  story,  itself  co-ordinated  exactly  and  brilliantly 
as  the  facets  on  a  crystal,  plaits  earthly  and  heavenly  threads. 
The  scene  shifts  between  a  girls’  schex)!  and  two  official  quarters 
in  heaven.  Miss  Haddon  has  been  teaching  couples  of  girls  to 
execute  a  duet  version  of  Beethoven’s  Eroica  symphony.  Strange 
things  ensue,  co-ordinating  beyond  her  ken : 
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“  Meanwhile,  high  up  in  heaven  Beethoven  sat,  and  all  around  him, 
ranged  on  smaller  clouds,  sat  his  clerks.  Each  made  entries  in  a 
ledger,  and  he  whose  ledger  was  entitled  ‘  Eroica  Symphony :  arranged 
for  four  hands,  by  Carl  Muller,’  was  making  the  following  entries : — 
‘3-45>  Mildred  and  Ellen;  conductor,  Miss  Haddon.  4.0,  Rose  and 
Enid;  conductor.  Miss  Haddon.  .  .  ” 

The  deaf  Beethoven,  approving,  decrees  “  that  Miss  Haddon  and 
her  orchestra  and  all  in  their  house  shall  this  very  evening  hear  a 
perfect  performance  of  my  A  minor  quartette  Napoleon, 
similarly  employed  in  his  nebular  office,  approves  of  the  report 
on  another  section  of  the  school’s  napoleonic  activities,  and 
decrees  “  that  they  and  all  their  house  shall  participate  to-morrow 
morning  in  the  victory  of  Austerlitz  But  (to  pull  out  only  one 
strand  of  the  story)  these  alarming  orders  remain  totally  unful¬ 
filled,  it  appears.  When,  however,  Mephistopheles  rehearses  to 
Raphael  this  new  and  crowning  charge  against  the  Judgement 
Scat,  the  archangel  points  out  with  epic  courtesy  that  the  two 
worlds  have  co-ordinated.  “  They  have  co-ordinated  through 
the  central  sources  of  Melody  and  Victory  For  in  the  course 
of  the  story.  Melody  has  sounded  with  significance — the  girls 
had  heard  a  “  most  spiffing  ”  cavalry  band,  and  Miss  Haddon 
and  the  Principal  a  shell  cocked  to  their  ears.  And  Victory  had 
been  experienced,  since  Miss  Haddon,  on  the  sudden  receipt  of 
a  legacy,  had  been  able  to  resign  her  tiresome  post  with  a  gesture 
that  only  a  school  treat  could  celebrate. 

Finally,  one  may  think  of  Mr.  Coppard’s  Clorinda  Wallis  in 
Heaven,  the  most  intangible  of  stories.  The  prose  evaporates 
as  one  passes  over  it.  The  parable  behind  the  veil  of  words  is  itself 
no  more  than  a  fume  slightly  sweet,  slighdy  acrid.  The  parable 
takes  as  its  images  a  group  of  heavenly  men,  “  lightly  clad  in 
beautiful  loose  tunics  of  peacock  and  cinnamon  ”  (all  of  whom 
have  been  Clorinda’s  husbands  in  previous  lives)  and  a  strange 
coloured  scarf  into  which  “all  her  past  had  become  knit.  .  . 
into  a  compact  pattern  of  beauty  and  ugliness  of  which  she  was 
entirely  aware,  all  the  multiplicity  being  immediately  resolved 
In  the  end  she  asks  a  foolish  question  about  Weston-super-Mare 
and  the  scarf  is  twitched  off  her  shoulders.  Then  Mr.  Coppard 
muffles  and  curtains,  his  voice  mumbles  unintelligible  as  music, 

“  It  cannot  now  be  told  to  what  remoteness  she  had  come,  or  on 
what  roads  her  undirected  feet  had  travelled  there,  but  certain  it  is 
that  in  that  moment  she  was  gone.  .  .  .  Why,  where  or  how  cannot 
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be  established :  whether  she  was  swung  in  a  blast  of  annihilation  into 
the  uttermost  gulfs,  or  withdrawn  for  her  beauty  into  that  mysterious 
Nox;  into  some  passionate  communion  with  the  eternal  husbands,  or 
into  some  eternal  combat  with  their  passionate  other  wives  .  .  .  from 
our  scrutiny  at  least,  she  passed  for  ever.” 

An  exquisite  feat  of  words.  But  unsatisfactory.  Word  by 
word  our  mind  has  rarified,  emptied,  and  at  the  end  to  replenish 
it  we  have  to  turn  from  that  “  blast  of  annihilation  ”  and  “  that 
mysterious  Nox  ”  to  a  tale  of  earth — perhaps  to  The  Hurly- 
Burly  of  the  same  volume.  If  heaven  is  not  to  overtax  us  it  must 
have  definite  strokes,  it  must  have  things  and  mundane  ideas, 
such  as  Mr.  Forster  had  in  Co-ordination.  Let  our  authors 
return  to  something  like  the  Islands  of  the  Blest  for  their  heavens, 
islands  perhaps  a  little  off  the  mappamundi,  but  solid  and  lovely 
for  all  that  as  the  island  of  Prospero.  Or,  better  still,  let  them 
neglect  the  place  altogether,  especially  if  their  parables  arc  not 
deliberate  and  tangible  as  those  by  which  Jesus  enlightened  the 
idea  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  For  we  cannot  now  believe  in 
the  new  heavens  as  Dante  and  Bunyan  believed  in  their  old  ones. 


THE  THUNDER  STORM 

—  KKK  — 

With  swift,  bright  scythe  of  jagged  blade 
The  furrowed  air  was  cropt, 

And  downward  from  the  scorched  shade 
High  Babel’s  tower  dropt. 

Loud  rang  the  wroth  Almighty  throat, 
The  slackened  cord  did  swing; 

Seraphic  smiths  in  ire  down  smote 
The  cloudy  scaffolding. 

Then  with  a  roaring  fell  those  props, 

The  flames  of  Babel  soared. 

And  down  to  earth  in  leaden  drops 
Her  molten  roofing  poured. 


Wilfrid  Thorley. 


MASARYK  AND  THE  NEW  EUROPE 


By  Robert  Machray 

A  LECTURE  in  King’s  College,  London,  on  October  19,  1915, 
made  history;  another  lecturer,  dealing  with  a  similar 
theme  in  the  same  place  ten  years  later ,rightly  described 
it,  in  the  light  of  all  that  had  occurred  in  the  interval,  as  a  “  great 
political  event  It  was  delivered  by  a  tall,  erect,  yet  scholarly- 
looking  man,  sixty-five  years  of  age.  By  race  a  Slovak,  he  had 
been  born  in  a  border  town  of  Moravia,  which  was  Czech,  and 
hence  he  might  justly  be  called  Czechoslovak,  a  term  then 
almost  unknown  to  the  world.  When  a  member  of  the  Austrian 
Parliament  some  of  his  political  activities  had  brought  him  into 
prominence  at  home  and  abroad,  but  he  was  also  known  as  the 
author  of  important  philosophical  works  in  Czech  or  German, 
of  which  one  or  two  had  been  translated  into  English.  His 
name  was  Thomas  Garrigue  Masaryk,  and  as  he  had  held  a 
Chair  in  the  University  of  Prague  he  was  commonly  styled 
Professor  Masaryk.  King’s  College  had  given  him  a  Slavonic 
professorship,  but  in  London  he  played  for  the  most  part  the 
role  of  a  politician,  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  the  liberation  of 
the  “  Nationalities  ”.  The  subject  of  his  lecture  was  “  The 
Problem  of  Small  Nations  in  the  European  Crisis  ”.  Mr. 
Asquith,  then  Prime  Minister,  was  to  have  been  chairman,  but 
he  fell  ill,  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil  (Lord  Cecil  of  Chelwood) 
deputized  for  him.  Under  cover  of  the  thesis  that  small  nations 
were  capable  of  and  had  a  right  to  independent  development  as 
States,  Masaryk  advocated  the  breaking  up  of  Austria-Hungary 
by  the  complete  political  emancipation  of  her  peoples.  Though 
not  entirely  unheard  of,  this  idea  was  strange  to  British  thought 
and  foreign  to  British  statesmanship  at  the  time.  The  lecture 
had  a  remarkable  effect.  “  Henceforth,”  said  Masaryk  in  The 
Maying  of  a  State,  first  published  in  1927,  “  the  small  peoples 
and  the  possibility  of  their  independence  were  seriously  talked 
and  written  about.  The  positive  side  of  the  War — reconstruction 
— came  into  the  foreground,  replacing  the  conception  that  its 
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object  was  either  defence  against  the  Germanic  Powers  or  their 
overthrow,  and  placing  the  War  in  its  true  light  as  the  beginning 
of  the  great  refashioning  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and, 
indeed,  of  Europe  as  a  whole.”  In  brief,  Masaryk  suggested— 
in  fact  proclaimed,  as  it  turned  out — the  New  Europe. 

In  1918  Masaryk  produced  his  book  The  New  Europe,  which 
set  forth  in  considerable  detail  cogent  reasons  for  the  immense 
changes  he  envisaged  in  the  political  map  of  the  Continent  as 
the  aim  and  result  of  the  War.  In  that  year  the  expression 
The  New  Europe  had  everywhere  ceased  to  have  a  merely 
theoretical  bearing  on  the  War  and  its  issues;  it  had  become  full 
of  significance,  of  actuality.  No  doubt  was  felt  any  longer  that, 
if  the  Allies  won,  there  would  be  this  New  Europe,  for  they 
particularized  it  as  an  essential  part  of  their  war  aims;  they 
named  its  new  or  new-old  States  or  Nations.  These  were  so 
actively  and  successfully  resurgent  or  insurgent  before  the 
Armistice  that  the  New  Europe  took  shape  before  the  Peace 
Conference  met  in  Paris.  The  “  great  refashioning  ”,  of  which 
Masaryk  had  spoken,  had  taken  place,  and  the  Conference, 
presented  with  accomplished  facts,  had  but  to  accept  and  confirm 
them  in  the  main,  its  revision  extending  to  more  or  less  small, 
secondary  alterations.  While  this  is  true  the  fact  remains  that 
the  New  Europe  could  not  have  come  into  existence  if  there  had 
been  no  War,  and  if  the  Allies  had  not  won  it.  At  bottom,  then, 
the  New  Europe  came  out  of  the  War,  and  stands  forth  as  one 
of  its  greatest  positive  achievements.  Of  course,  the  War  had 
other  great  issues  involved  in  it,  but  seen  in  the  lengthening 
retrospect,  now  that  most  of  the  smoke  has  blown  away  and  most 
of  the  dust  has  settled  down,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  seriously 
questioned  that,  taken  by  and  large,  the  New  Europe,  despite 
some  defects,  is  one  of  the  best  results,  if  not  the  best,  it  has  to 
show.  To-day  there  is  a  lamentable  tendency,  notably  in 
current  war  fiction,  to  regard  the  War  as  one  vast  futility.  It  is 
just  as  if  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  for  it !  Novels  claiming 
to  tell  the  truth  about  the  War,  and  apparently  enjoying  the 
widest  popularity,  pour  from  the  printing  press,  but  in  these 
macabre  books  the  vital  things  which  were  at  stake  are  completely 
lost  sight  of  in  harrowing  descriptions  of  the  intensity  of  the 
sufferings  of  some  individuals.  Always  the  picture  is  one  of 
almost  unrelieved  gloom  and  misery  wholly  unrelated  to  the 
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general  situation,  the  gigantic  drama,  with  all  its  far-reaching 
and  tremendous  consequences,  being  absolutely  ignored*. 
Certainly  to  Masaryk  and  millions  of  other  men  the  War  was  no 
futility;  to  them  it  brought  fulfilment — the  realisation  of  what 
had  seemed,  only  a  few  years  before,  a  wonderful  but  well-nigh 
impossible  dream. 

Dr.  Masaryk  has  been  President  of  Czechoslovakia  ever  since 
that  State  was  established  in  October,  1918.  He  will  celebrate 
his  eightieth  birthday  on  March  7th  of  this  year  (1930),  and 
despite  all  rumours  to  the  contrary,  he  has  no  intention,  the 
writer  understands,  of  withdrawing  from  the  high  post  he  fills 
with  such  distinguished  success.  History  has  never  more  clearly 
marked  out  a  Man  of  Destiny.  It  may  well  be  asked,  Why 
should  he  resign,  if  he  feels  fit  and  is  willing  to  continue  to  be 
Head  of  the  State  There  is  no  question  of  either  his  physical 
or  mental  fitness,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age.  In  a 
conversation  two  or  three  months  ago  with  the  writer  he  said 
that  about  the  only  difference  his  years  made  was  that  he  got 
up  rather  later  in  the  morning;  he  still  began  the  day  with  a  cold 
bath,  and,  after  a  light  breakfast,  rode  for  two  hours  on  horse¬ 
back  !  Nor  is  there  a  sign  of  any  abatement  of  his  intellectual 
powers.  In  truth,  he  remains  the  greatest  personal  asset  of 
Czechoslovakia,  and,  it  might  be  added,  of  the  New  Europe 
he  foresaw  and  for  whose  existence  he  is  largely  responsible. 
In  the  Fortnightly  Review  the  writer  has  more  than  once  paid 
his  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  Masaryk.  It  would  indeed  be 
difficult  to  find  anyone  who  did  not  recognise  or  who  denied  his 
greatness.  Emil  Ludwig  puts  it,  “  If  I  were  asked  to  name  him 
who  among  living  men  deserves  the  highest  rank,  I  should  say 
Masaryk  the  Czech.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  President  may 
long  be  spared  to  direct  his  country  in  the  paths  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  Under  his  fostering  care  Czechoslovakia  has  grown 
in  all  manner  of  ways.  How  amazing  that  growth  is  may 
perhaps  best  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  this  comparatively 
small,  young  State  enjoys  an  influence  and  has  an  importance  in 
Europe  far  transcending  what  might  be  expected  from  its  size 
and  population.  Dr.  Benesh,  Czechoslovak  Foreign  Minister 
continuously  since  1918,  shares  in  this  achievement,  as  in  the 

*  Mr.  Douglas  Jcrrold  has  done  a  public  service  by  attacking  these 
novels  in  his  book,  The  Lie  about  the  (Faber  &  Faber),  just  published. 
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Liberation  Compaign  and  the  New  Europe  itself,  with  Masaryk, 
whose  right  hand  man  he  has  been  all  those  years.  Doubtless 
Czechoslovakia  comes  first  in  the  thoughts  of  the  President,  but, 
as  is  well  known,  the  general  reconciliation  of  Central  Europe,  as 
of  all  Europe,  lies  very  near  his  heart.  The  presence  in  his 
Government  of  two  Ministers  from  the  German  Minority  is  an 
instance  of  his  work  of  reconciliation  in  his  own  country. 

In  offering  respectful  congratulations  to  President  Masaryk  on 
the  approach  of  his  eightieth  birthday,  the  writer  thinks  it 
opportune  to  note,  very  briefly,  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  consolidation  of  peace,  or,  in  other  words,  the  stabilization  of 
the  New  Europe,  since  1919,  but  more  especially  at  The  Hague 
Conference  last  January.  That  conference  indeed  may  justly  be 
considered  as  summing  up  in  itself,  at  any  rate  as  regards  one 
formidable  and  formerly  highly  menacing  question,  what  has 
already  been  attained  in  this  direction.  The  problem  of 
Reparations  has  been  solved  by  the  acceptance  of  the  Young  Plan, 
in  replacement  of  the  Dawes  Plan,  by  Germany  and  the  other 
States  concerned.  In  England  it  is  natural  but  none  the  less 
somewhat  unfortunate  that  the  Five-Power  Naval  Conference 
has  overshadowed  The  Hague  Conference;  the  latter  closed  as 
the  former  opened,  and  the  limelight  was  immediately  diverted 
to  and  thrown  on  the  proceedings  in  London.  Up  to  that  time 
it  was  German  Reparations  that  had  been  occupying  attention, 
and  our  Press  gave  them  plenty  of  space;  it  gave  very  much  less 
to  the  other  Reparations — the  “  Eastern  Reparations  ”,  and  it 
failed  to  stress  their  importance  sufficiently.  Had  there  been  an 
interval  between  the  conferences  which  would  have  allowed  an 
adequate  presentment  of  the  settlement  respecting  these  Repar¬ 
ations,  the  British  people  would  have  understood  and 
appreciated  the  enormous  significance  of  what  had  been  done. 

It  was  very  different  on  the  Continent,  most  of  all,  of  course, 
in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe;  interest  in  The  Hague  Conference 
was  universal  and  absorbing,  and  the  importance  of  its  decisions 
had  the  widest  recognition.  Speaking  in  the  Chamber  at 
Bucarest,  Dr.  Maniu,  Prime  Minister  of  Rumania,  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  work  achieved  by  the  conference  was  the  most 
important  in  international  life  since  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 
In  Prague  a  semi-official  paper  stated :  “  Since  the  signature  of 
the  Locarno  pacts,  no  international  conference  in  Europe  has  had 
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such  significance.”  Rumania  had  a  special  reason  for  according 
the  higher  place  to  The  Hague  Conference,  inasmuch  as  it  settled 
the  “  Optants  ”  question  in  a  sense  favourable  to  her,  though 
not  altogether  unacceptable  to  Hungary.  This  question  was 
concerned  with  claims  for  compensation  raised  by  landowners 
in  Transylvania  who  had  opted  for  Hungarian  nationality,  and 
whose  lands  had  been  expropriated  under  the  Rumanian  agrarian 
reform  laws,  but  it  also  formed  part  of  the  general  question  of 
agrarian  reforms  and  the  action  taken  thereanent  in  other  States 
— for  example,  Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia — of  the  New 
Europe :  the  social  side  of  the  transformation  effected  by  the  War 
and  the  Peace  Treaties.  It  had  envenomed  relations  in  Central 
and  South-Eastern  Europe  for  several  years;  the  League  of 
Nations  had  discussed  it  as  far  back  as  1922,  and  had  gone  on 
discussing  it,  but  had  been  unable  to  deal  with  it  effectively.  At 
The  Hague  Conference  it  was  definitively  got  out  of  the  way, 
a  thing  which  will  undoubtedly  make  for  appeasement  and  peace. 

Touching  the  settlement  respecting  German  Reparations  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  German  opinion  seems  on  the  whole  to  be 
well  satisfied  with  it,  as  it  does  give  Germany  several  advantages. 
It  is  certain  that  she  will  carry  on,  at  least  for  some  length  of 
time,  under  the  Young  Plan,  and  fulfil  its  obligations.  But  as 
it  is  equally  certain  that  she  will  become  more  and  more 
prosperous  as  the  years  pass,  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  that 
“  sanctions  ”,  in  the  French  sense,  are  reserved.  In  considering 
peace  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  Germany  without  thinking  of 
Poland,  and  in  this  connexion  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
Polish-German  Treaty,  of  October  31,  1929,  for  reciprocal 
renunciation  of  all  outstanding  claims  arising  from  the  War  and 
the  subsequent  territorial  changes,  and  for  the  settlement  of 
like  contentious  matters,  will  come  into  force  on  the  ratification 
of  The  Hague  agreements.  This  treaty  registers  a  distinct 
improvement  in  the  relations  of  Germany  and  Poland,  and  holds 
out  the  hope  of  the  successful  negotiation  at  last  of  a  commercial 
treaty  between  the  two  countries. 

While  Eastern  Reparations  interested  all  the  States  which 
signed  the  St.  Germain,  Trianon  and  Neuilly  Treaties,  they 
particularly  concerned  the  Succession  States:  on  the  one  hand, 
Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania  (the  Little  Entente); 
and  on  the  other,  Austria  and  Hungary.  Bulgaria  was  also  in- 
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eluded.  Delay  in  regulating  financial  questions  springing  out 
of  the  treaties  had  caused  and  kept  on  causing  a  feeling  of 
uncertainty  in  Central  and  South-Eastern  Europe  which  militated 
against  the  consolidation  of  peace.  Happily,  this  disquieting 
feature  has  been  removed  by  The  Hague  agreements.  These 
questions  covered  (i)  Reparations  properly  so  called,  (2)  the 
Optants,  dealt  with  above,  and  (3)  indemnification  of  members 
of  the  Habsburg  family  and  of  religious  communities  for 
properties  expropriated;  what  were  styled  “  administrative 
Debts  ”  also  may  come  under  this  last  head.  The  Expert 
Committee  appointed  by  the  August,  1929,  Hague  Conference 
had  wresded  with  these  questions  without  success,  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  them  in  the  January  Conference  was  bitter  and 
protracted,  a  settlement  being  reached  only  at  the  last  moment. 
Considerations  of  space  prevent  the  writer  from  giving  details  of 
that  settlement,  but  it  may  be  described  as  a  compromise 
facilitated  by  the  friendly  action  of  the  Great  Allies  in  cancelling 
or  reducing  Debts,  etc.,  and  in  providing  some  fresh  financial 
support.  The  settlement  must  be  regarded  as  excellent — if  only 
from  the  astonishing  fact  that  all  the  countries  most  deeply 
interested  congratulated  themselves  on  the  results  obtained, 
though,  as  was  to  be  expected,  opposition  was  shown  by  some 
political  groups  and  individuals,  disgruntled  for  one  or  another 
reason,  in  these  States.  Hungary  had  been  the  great  difficulty, 
but  she  left  the  conference  satisfied.  Count  Bethlen,  the 
Hungarian  Prime  Minister,  declared  on  his  return  to  Budapest: 
“  As  regards  Hungary’s  relations  with  the  Little  Entente  a 
number  of  differences  were  undoubtedly  eliminated  and  an 
atmosphere  created  which  will  be  most  beneficial  from  the 
economic  point  of  view.  We  have  had  many  quarrels  with  our 
neighbours  in  the  past,  but  without  their  readiness  to  make 
sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  understanding  such  an  agreement  would 
never  have  taken  place.  This  spirit  will  certainly  help  toward 
forming  a  normal  atmosphere  in  Central  Europe.”  After  such 
a  statement,  it  is  now  perhaps  clear  that  the  January  Hague 
Conference  marks  a  great  step  forward  in  the  history  of  the  New 
Europe — a  much  greater  step  than  had  been  known  in  England. 


FEMINISM  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 


By  H.  Vere  Redman 

The  majority  of  writers  on  Japanese  woman  have  been 
accustomed  to  hint  at  peculiar  qualities  in  their  subject 
which  make  her  especially  fit  for  transforming  an  apparent 
masculine  tyranny  into  the  typical  mysterious  feminine  dynasty 
by  means  of  which  the  greatness  of  Japan  has  been  achieved  in 
the  past  and  without  which  the  future  would  be  unthinkable. 
A  consideration  of  Japanese  family  life  shows,  however,  that  the 
indirect  powers  of  woman  are  certainly  no  greater  than  those 
of  Western  women,  and  her  direct  privileges  are  in  every  field 
considerably  less. 

Economically,  her  situation  must  be  considered  in  two  classes. 
48  per  cent,  of  the  Japanese  population  is  agricultural.  Of  this 
type  of  work,  woman  takes  a  larger  share  than  do  Western 
women;  with  the  possible  exception  of  Central  European 
peasants.  The  system  of  farm  holding  and  farm  labour  is  such 
that  it  is  hard  to  measure  in  money  terms  the  value  set  on  work 
done,  but  where  wages  are  direcdy  paid,  the  average  man  earns 
I  Yen — and  the  average  woman  0  Yen  60  sen  per  day.  These 
figures  represent  very  fairly  the  woman’s  actual  production,  for 
her  strength  is  inferior  and  her  effort  is  constantly  interrupted 
by  the  domestic  calls  made,  large  enough  in  a  society  where  a 
family  of  less  than  six  children  is  exceptional.  These  conditions 
arc  not  ideal,  but  they  do  not  constitute  an  inter-sex  problem. 

The  woman’s  problem  begins,  from  the  economic  standpoint, 
just  when  she  begins  to  avail  herself  of  educational  facilities. 
Then,  her  possibilities  are  relatively  small.  Firstly,  education 
of  equal  grade  is  inferior  for  women,  and  then  in  the  higher 
grades  they  have  very  few  schools.  Therefore,  the  woman  who 
wishes  to  work  outside  the  agricultural  sphere  starts  rather  poorly 
equipped.  Then  again,  the  work  open  to  her  is  extremely 
limited.  She  can  work  in  the  silk  factories  at  wages  and 
under  conditions  reminiscent  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  in 
England.  The  average  wage  for  women  in  the  silk 
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industry  is  the  equivalent  of  lo/-  a  week  plus  board  and  lodging. 
This  is  not  perhaps  so  inadequate  as  it  sounds,  for  the  standard  of 
living  is  still  not  high  among  the  Japanese  of  that  class;  but  the 
most  undesirable  feature  of  the  work  is  that  there  is  no 
opportunity  of  progress,  either  in  the  kind  of  work  done  or  in  the 
wages  received.  There  are  growing  numbers  of  women  who 
fill  the  minor  clerical  posts  in  the  large  commercial  offices,  but 
here  again  they  are  mostly  blind  alley  occupations,  owing  to  the 
women’s  inferior  educational  equipment  and  the  general  pre¬ 
judice  against  women’s  progress.  In  Japan  as  elsewhere,  there 
is  a  host  of  women  elementary  teachers,  though  even  in  girls’ 
schools  quite  a  large  number  of  men  are  employed  at  wages  from 
20  to  50  per  cent,  higher  than  those  of  their  female  colleagues. 

Passing  to  the  legal  position,  we  find  that  the  laws  with  regard 
to  property  are  complicated,  from  the  Western  point  of  view,  by 
that  factor  in  Japanese  society,  reflected  in  the  Code,  which 
recognizes  the  family,  rather  than  the  individual,  as  the  social 
and  economic  unit.  Naturally  enough,  before  marriage  the 
woman  will  own  no  property,  for  that  will  be  in  the  hands  of  her 
parents,  or  whoever  fills  the  role  of  head  of  the  house.  On 
marriage,  such  portion  as  she  is  given  remains  technically  hers, 
although  in  the  custody  of  her  husband,  who  is  legally  entitled 
to  all  fruits  thereof.  In  the  event  of  divorce,  the  portion  brought 
by  the  wife  must  be  restored  to  her,  or  rather  to  her  family,  who 
originally  supplied  it.  The  law  lays  an  equal  obligation  of 
maintenance  on  both  husband  and  wife,  an  almost  ironical 
regulation  in  a  society  in  which  the  economic  opportunities  for 
women  are  such  as  have  been  described.  There  is  one  case  in 
which  a  woman,  at  any  rate  superficially,  has  a  legally  protected 
position  superior  to  that  of  her  husband.  This  is  the  case  in 
which  a  husband  is  adopted  into  his  wife’s  family.  Most  self- 
respecting  Japanese  families  regard  the  absence  of  a  male  heir 
as  litde  short  of  tragedy.  Consequently,  if  the  family  is 
reasonably  wealthy  and  of  good  social  position,  they  can  usually 
find  some  younger  son  of  a  less  wealthy  family  who  will  under¬ 
take  the  slighdy  humiliating  role  of  an  adopted  son.  He  changes 
his  name  to  that  of  his  wife,  and  for  most  legal  purposes  the  roles 
of  husband  and  wife  are  inverted.  Even  in  this  case,  however, 
her  property  rights  are  not  absolutely  undisputed,  as  for  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  property  the  assent  of  the  husband  is  legally  required. 
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The  divorce  law  reveals  most  of  all  the  inferior  position  of 
women.  The  regulations  which  govern  judicial  divorce  do  not 
differ  very  largely  from  those  of  Western  countries  with  the 
exception  of  two  points.  The  first  is  that  a  disrespectful  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  wife  towards  her  parents  in  law  is  a  ground 
for  judicial  divorce.  One  can  only  say  of  this  that  it  is  an 
improvement  on  the  situation  before  the  adoption  of  the  Civil 
Code,  when  the  position  of  women  was  regulated  by  Confucian 
canon  which  laid  down  that  a  wife  could  be  dismissed  for 
numerous  reasons,  among  which  was  a  disposition  to  talk  too 
much!  On  the  other  hand,  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the 
husband  is  not  a  ground  for  judicial  divorce,  either  in  itself  or  in 
conjunction  with  other  grounds.  There  is  an  interesting 
exception  to  this,  however,  which  is  again  very  significant  of  the 
Japanese  attitude.  The  adultery  of  a  woman  is  a  criminal 
offence,  incidentally  punishable  in  the  past  by  crucifixion  of  both 
parties.  If  then  a  married  man  has  been  condemned  as  the 
accomplice  of  an  adulteress,  his  wife  can  take  that  as  a  ground 
for  divorce. 

The  much  more  widely  practised  system  of  divorce  is  what  is 
called  “  divorce  by  mutual  consent  ”.  That  this  is  widely 
practised  is  not  astonishing,  for  the  Japanese  attitude  towards 
marriage  has  been  what,  for  good  or  ill,  the  Western  attitude  is 
rapidly  becoming.  Marriage  in  Japan  has  never  had  any  religious 
sanction.  It  is  a  civil  contract,  to  be  protected  legally  while  it 
lasts,  but  terminable  like  every  other  association  at  the  will  of 
the  contracting  parties.  But  this  is,  of  course,  a  mere  matter 
of  legal  theory.  In  practice,  the  divorce  by  mutual  consent  is 
the  system  under  the  cover  of  which  Japanese  men  exercise  the 
right  to  dispose  of  their  wives  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
they  did  before  the  Civil  Code  existed.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  wife  is  living  under  the  control  of  the  husband’s  family, 
and  it  requires  little  imagination  to  conceive  what  degree  of 
pressure  can  be  brought  to  bear  to  convince  her  that  she  wishes 
for  a  divorce,  if  such  should  happen  also  to  be  the  desire  of  her 
husband  and  his  family.  Even  in  these  circumstances,  Japanese 
women  will  sometimes  put  up  a  fight,  as  they  realize  that  the 
custody  of  the  children  will,  in  all  such  cases,  be  accorded  to  the 
husband,  but  even  should  they  do  so  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to 
maintain  the  fight  against  the  influence  of  the  family. 
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The  Western  inquirer  will  ask  next :  “  What  arc  the 
regulations  with  regard  to  breach  of  promise  and  paternal 
maintenance  of  illegitimate  children?”,  for  it  is  on  these  points 
that  woman  arc  likely  to  suffer  in  a  State  where  the  feminine 
point  of  view  has  but  little  weight  in  the  councils  of  her  betters. 
For  practical  purposes,  the  first  question  docs  not  arise,  as 
marriages  arc  arranged  between  families,  and  “  engagements  ” 
arc  unknown.  The  period  between  what  is  called  “  yuino  ”  or 
“  formal  betrothal  ”  which  consists  of  an  exchange  of  presents 
in  the  form  of  clothes,  fish  and  edible  sea-weed,  is  on  an  average 
about  one  month.  This  leaves  but  little  time  for  the  masculine 
defaulting  more  common  in  Europe;  but  where  one  side  wishes 
to  withdraw,  this  can  be  arranged  by  a  return  of  the  gifts.  Very 
rarely  is  a  law  suit  instituted  for  breach  of  contract,  and  when  it 
is,  it  is  a  matter  for  settlement  between  family  and  family. 

In  the  matter  of  illegitimate  children  the  law  docs  not  differ 
widely  from  that  in  Western  countries,  but  in  any  ease  the 
possession  of  an  illegitimate  child  in  no  way  penalizes  a  woman 
as  it  does  in  the  West.  First  of  all,  particularly  in  the  ease  of  a 
male  child,  the  father  will  be  only  too  eager  to  acknowledge 
paternity,  and  thus  claim  all  rights  on  the  infant;  failing  this, 
the  mother’s  family  will  readily  adopt  the  child,  and  in  each  case 
the  legal  status  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  other  children 
created  in  the  more  conventional  conditions.  Maintenance, 
therefore,  is  not  really  a  problem,  and  in  this  matter  the  Japanese 
manifest  a  tolerance  and  a  humanity  which  might  well  be 
pondered  in  certain  Western  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  a  man,  already  married,  who  acknowledges 
paternity  of  an  illegitimate  child,  can  carry  the  child  off  into  his 
own  family,  bring  it  up  with  his  legitimate  children,  and  legally 
refuse  the  mother  all  access  to  it. 

Much  has  been  written,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  on  the 
subject  of  the  law  with  regard  to  prostitution.  The  conditions 
arc  certainly  bad  enough,  but  they  have  vastly  improved.  Before 
1875  it  was  possible  for  parents  to  sell  their  children  outright  to 
licensed  houses  for  a  cash  payment,  this  contract  being  so  far 
legally  recognised  that,  when  girls  escaped  from  the  houses  with 
a  view  to  giving  up  this  life,  they  were  arrested  by  the  police, 
and  returned  to  their  legal  owners.  In  1875,  a  law  was  passed, 
forbidding  outright  sale,  but  allowing  the  girls  to  be  pledged  for 
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a  period  of  three  years  in  exchange  for  a  loan  made  by  the  brothel 
keepers  to  the  parents.  As  most  of  these  loans  remained  unpaid, 
the  actual  position  of  the  women  was  not  much  improved,  but 
this  legislation  did,  at  any  rate,  show  the  trend  of  public  opinion. 
Legally,  the  position  remains  unchanged  to-day,  and  only  last 
year  there  were  cases  of  girls  arrested  by  the  police  and  returned 
to  brothels.  But  public  opinion  has  reached  the  point  where 
such  action  is  immediately  followed  by  wide  agitation,  and  money 
is  forthcoming  from  societies  or  individuals  to  liquidate  the  debts, 
and  thus  release  those  girls  who  have  no  wish  to  remain.  It 
must  be  added  that  excellent  work  in  finding  employment  for 
such  women  is  being  done  by  an  increasing  number  of 
societies  enjoying  public  support.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  question  too,  houses  of  prostitution  are  far  less  used  in 
modern  times,  and  this  is  attributed  to  the  growth  of  dance  halls 
and  cafes,  which  afford  opportunities  for  contact  between  young 
people  of  the  opposite  sex,  without  necessarily  involving  illicit 
relations.  This  produces  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  wide-spread 
campaign  conducted  principally  by  those  interested  directly  or 
indirectly  in  the  prostitution  trade,  against  the  importation  of 
these  Western  frivolities  which  they  say  are  sapping  the  manhood 
of  the  modern  Japanese  youth. 

Politically,  Japanese  women  have  no  rights  at  all.  Until 
comparatively  recently  they  could  not  even  attend  political 
meetings.  Nowadays,  this  disability  has  been  removed,  and  not 
only  do  large  numbers  of  women  attend  political  meetings,  but 
during  the  recent  election  there  were  many  women  speakers. 
These  speakers  confined  themselves  mostly  to  urging  the  cause 
of  women  suffrage,  and  appealing  for  better  conditions  for  women 
workers,  and  for  revision  of  the  law  on  prostitution. 

It  was  significant  that  at  the  time  when  women’s  political 
activities  were  brought  more  particularly  to  the  public  notice, 
the  Press  was  very  favourable  to  them.  Editors,  who  would  be 
horrified  at  the  idea  that  their  daughters  should  receive  equal 
education  to  their  sons,  and  scandalized  beyond  all  measure  that 
their  wives  should  dine  at  their  table  with  their  guests,  wrote 
glibly  of  women’s  political  rights,  and  the  league  for  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  in  women’s  favour.  This  is  not  as  in¬ 
consistent  as  it  would  be  in  the  West.  The  whole  machinery  of 
democratic  Government  is  an  importation.  It  does  not  belong 
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to  the  Japanese,  nor  they  to  it.  The  general  public  regard  it, 
possibly  unconsciously,  as  a  sort  of  “  gadget  ”,  like  central  heating; 
something  incomprehensible  and  fundamentally  unimportant, 
but  indispcnsible  as  bearing  the  stamp  of  modernity.  Let  no 
man  suspect  that  Dai  Nippon  is  not  a  la  page.  Universal 
Suffrage  is  a  la  page,  then  the  Japanese  must  have  it.  The 
Feminine  Franchise  is  a  la  page,  and  therefore  it  must  come  too. 

The  leaders  of  the  women’s  movement  realize  this  quite  well, 
and  therefore  adapt  their  campaign  to  the  conditions.  They  do 
not  concern  themselves  greatly  with  the  social  disabilities  of 
women.  These,  they  tell  us,  are  in  the  fundamental  nature  of 
things,  one  of  the  glories  of  Japanese  womanhood.  The  writer 
was  once  told,  by  a  leader  of  the  Women’s  movement  in  Japan, 
that  the  vote  was  obtained  by  British  women  because  they  showed 
during  the  war  that  they  could  do  the  work  of  men.  “  Japanese 
women,”  declared  this  eminent  lady,  “  will  never  obtain  the  vote 
by  such  means.  We  must  remain  womanly;  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  Japanese  woman’s  character  which  no  foreigner  an 
understand.” 

There  is,  therefore,  no  campaign  for  feminine  emancipation. 
The  Woman’s  movements  aim  at  the  vote  on  the  one  hand,  and 
improved  feminine  education  on  the  other.  Such  attempts  as  are 
made  at  social  emancipation  are  spasmodic  individual  efforts, 
regarded  as  reprehensible  by  the  grave  leaders  of  the  feminist 
movements  as  well  as  by  the  most  hide-bound  males  of  the  old 
school. 

As  to  the  social  position  of  the  Japanese  woman,  reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  Confucian  code  of  morals  for 
women.  The  basic  canons  of  that  code,  as  incorporated 
in  the  Japanese  Onna  Daigal{u  (Greater  Learning  for 
Women)  are  what  are  known  as  the  Three  Obediences: — 
Obedience  to  the  parents  as  a  maid,  to  the  husband  as 
a  wife,  and  to  the  eldest  son  as  a  mother.  That  fundamental 
idea  has  of  course  received  some  shocks  by  the  contact  with 
western  standards,  but  in  the  main,  it  has  survived  them.  The 
young  girl  does  manifest  the  most  implicit  obedience  to  her  father. 
What  is  more,  the  distinction  between  herself  and  her  brothers 
is  made  perfectly  clear  to  her  from  the  earliest  age.  She  is  the 
f etcher  and  carrier  for  the  family,  waiting  not  only  on  her  father, 
but  also  on  her  brothers.  The  sons  owe  obedience  to  the  father 
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too,  but  disciplined  as  they  may  be,  there  hangs  about  them 
always  the  atmosphere  of  the  potential  paterfamilias.  In  a 
conversation,  they  will  take  a  subordinate  part,  but  at  least  a 
speaking  part.  The  daughters  are  expected  to  supply  an  accom¬ 
paniment  of  demure  silence  or  a  series  of  deprecating  noises.  One 
must  add  that  they  are  intended  to  be  ornamental,  and  in  the 
better  class  families  they  succeed. 

The  comings  and  goings  of  the  young  men  are  more  or  less 
unrestricted;  those  of  the  young  women  are  hedged  about  with 
every  sort  of  taboo.  Contact  with  young  men,  except  of  the  more 
formal  sort,  is  absolutely  forbidden,  and  indeed  it  is  not  much 
sought  by  the  young  men  themselves,  who  have  a  healthy 
contempt  for  the  maidens  of  their  own  class.  Interesting 
feminine  society  for  the  average  young  man  is  to  be  found  with 
the  geisha,  a  class  of  highly  sophisticated  and  intelligent  enter¬ 
tainers,  and  latterly  with  cafe  waitresses  and  the  professional 
partners  in  the  few  dance  halls  in  the  cities.  The  round  of 
innocent  social  functions,  which  even  the  earliest  Victorian 
parents  provided  or  sanctioned  for  their  young  girls  are 
completely  unknown.  The  young  Japanese  girl  may  occasionally 
entertain  groups  of  her  girl  friends,  but  that  is  absolutely  all. 

And  so  we  come  to  marriage.  We  have  already  seen  that  this 
is  essentially  a  family  affair,  and  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  the 
young  men  are  as  completely  in  the  hands  of  their  parents,  in  this 
respect,  as  the  young  women.  As  far  as  one  can  judge,  there  is 
very  little  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  Indeed,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  not  necessary.  The  young  woman 
realizes  quite  clearly  that  obedience  to  the  parents’  wish  is  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  and  the  young  man,  once  assured  of  the 
financial  and  social  status  of  the  prospective  bride,  is  not  critical 
of  her  personality.  He  has  been  taught  from  childhood  to 
expect  little  from  respectable  women,  beyond  service  and  child¬ 
birth.  Why  then  should  he  be  critical  ? 

The  married  state  does  not  vastly  change  the  position  of  the 
Japanese  woman.  She  quits  the  service  of  her  own  family  for 
that  of  the  family  of  her  husband,  for  in  the  majority  of  cases  she 
must  live  in  the  house  of  her  parents-in-law.  She  may  or  may 
not  have  control  of  the  domestic  finances,  but  certainly  not  if  her 
mother-in-law  is  alive.  The  mother-in-law  in  Japan  is  not  the 
joke  tinged  with  acid  of  the  West,  but  a  daily  and  hourly  tragedy. 
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This  is  accentuated  in  the  present  period  of  transition  where  the 
ideas  and  knowledge  of  the  young  generation  are  so  vastly 
different  from  those  of  the  old.  Conflict  becomes  particularly 
acute  on  the  question  of  rearing  children,  and  it  is  frequently 
asserted  that  much  of  the  all  too  high  infant  mortality  is 
due,  not  to  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  young  mothers,  but 
to  the  fact  that  the  older  methods  are  forced  upon  them  by  their 
mothers-in-law. 

As  a  wife,  the  Japanese  woman  has,  as  we  have  seen,  little  in 
common  with  her  husband,  and  this  is  made  manifest  in 
numerous  phases  of  the  daily  life.  When  he  entertains  his  guests 
to  a  meal,  her  only  share  in  the  proceedings  is  that  of  a  servant, 
coming  and  going  with  the  dishes  required.  In  the  case  of  mixed 
company,  and  such  cases  are  rare  as  far  as  domestic  entertainments 
are  concerned,  the  wife  will  be  present,  but  will  take  little  or  no 
part  in  the  conversation.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in 
the  average  middle  class  household,  the  wife  spends  considerably 
more  time  in  the  company  of  her  servants  than  in  that  of  her 
husband. 

The  Japanese  wife  rarely  goes  out  in  her  husband’s  company, 
or  for  that  matter,  in  any  company  at  all.  When  she  does  so,  she 
is  frequently  to  be  observed  walking  behind  him.  This  custom 
of  walking  in  the  rear  is  dying  out  we  are  told,  but  only  a  month 
ago  I  observed  the  following  scene  in  a  public  park: — 
A  wife  was  trailing  along  with  a  baby  on  her  back,  another  very 
obviously  in  embryo  at  the  front,  an  enormous  parcel  under  each 
arm,  while,  in  front  of  her,  at  a  proper  distance  (approximately 
four  paces)  walked  my  lord,  rather  well-turned-out  in  European 
dress,  swinging  a  walking  cane.  Suddenly,  he  required  a 
handkerchief.  Half  turning,  he  announced  his  need.  The  lady 
set  the  parcels  on  the  ground  and  produced  the  necessary  article, 
neatly  folded.  This  she  handed  to  her  husband  who 
acknowledged  it  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head. 

Finally,  the  Japanese  wife  cannot  and  docs  not  expect  fidelity 
from  her  husband.  There  is  no  sort  of  friendship  between 
them,  so  that  it  is  very  natural  that  he  should  seek  entertainment 
outside,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  that  entertainment  should  take 
the  form  of  what  we  would  describe  as  immorality  in  our 
neighbours  in  the  West. 

Side  by  side  with  all  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Japanese 
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husbands  are  extremely  kind  to  their  wives,  and  for  the  most 
part  generous  financially,  within  the  limits  of  their  means.  As 
far  as  one  can  observe,  the  Japanese  wife  is  quite  contented  with 
her  lot,  except  of  course  when  she  is  married  to  an  eldest  son  and 
must  live  with  her  mother-in-law.  When  her  turn  comes  to 
be  a  mother-in-law,  she  can  at  last  rule,  after  the  long  years  of 
subservience,  but  it  is  a  rule  exercised  purely  over  female  subjects 
and  her  acquired  dignity  is  only  at  the  expense  of  fresh  sub¬ 
servience  in  the  younger  generation. 

What  does  such  a  system  make  of  the  Japanese  women? 
Foreigners  and  Japanese  have  lauded  their  gentleness,  their 
humility,  their  capacity  for  sacrifice  and  self-effacement.  They 
certainly  have  all  these  qualities,  and  one  other,  negative  perhaps, 
but  which  stands  out  in  comparison  with  many  of  their  Western 
sisters.  They  are  lacking  in  sex-consciousness.  Marriage  comes 
to  them  in  the  nature  of  things,  therefore,  there  is  little  about 
them  to  suggest  that  one  of  their  functions  in  life  is  to  catch  a 
man.  Both  men  and  women  will  be  “  caught  ”  in  the  system 
which  demands  as  a  primary  duty  the  preservation  of  the  family. 
Japanese  women  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  have  little  of 
what  the  elders  of  Hollywood  have  taught  us  to  describe  as  “  sex 
appeal  ”.  This  is  confined  to  the  class  of  geisha,  already 
mentioned,  and  naturally  enough  to  the  regular  prostitute  class. 
Much  of  the  time  and  thought  of  the  Japanese  women  goes  to 
personal  adornment,  with  wholly  admirable  results;  but  this 
adornment  is  essentially  artistic,  and  never  has  that  undercurrent 
of  allurement,  which  is  so  noticeable  in  the  West. 

But  when  we  have  said  this  we  have  said  all.  A  submissive, 
gentle,  self-sacrificing,  artistically  dressed  creature,  is  not  a 
companion.  The  whole  Japanese  system  admits  it,  with  its 
assumption  that  men  should  find  entertainment  elsewhere. 
Japanese  mothers  must,  in  the  tender  years,  influence  their 
children.  That  influence  certainly  is  refining,  but  it  is  certainly 
not  enlightened.  When  occasionally  women  revolt  against  the 
system  and  claim  a  certain  measure  of  equality  with  men,  they 
are  told  that  by  so  doing,  they  are  striking  a  blow  at  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  family.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  family 
would  only  be  strengthened  if  the  Japanese  husband  could  find 
a  companion  in  his  wife,  and  the  children  an  enlightened  mentor 
in  their  mother. 
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The  writer  has  been  told  again  and  again  that  all  this  is 
changing,  and  from  time  to  time  he  himself  sees  signs  of  it. 
Apart  from  the  political  women’s  movements  already  mentioned, 
and  the  agitations  for  improved  feminine  education,  attempts  arc 
made,  here  and  there,  by  young  girls,  to  claim  the  right  to  go 
out  unattended,  to  mix  in  masculine  society,  and  even  to  choose 
their  own  husbands.  But  public  opinion  is  all  against  them. 
Their  conduct  is  described,  not  only  as  revolutionary,  but  also  as 
immoral.  The  Press  is  full  of  accounts  of  the  immoral  conduct 
of  what  arc  called  “  moga  ”  (a  Japanese  corruption  of  “  modern 
girl  ”).  The  police  arc  put  on  their  track  because  it  is  suggested 
that  some  of  them  have  actually  embraced  young  men  in  public 
parks.  The  same  policeman  who  has  arrested  a  prostitute  and 
returned  her  to  her  Icgidmatc  owner,  the  brothel  keeper, 
has  power,  which  he  exercises  frequently,  to  accost  a  young 
couple  in  the  street,  who  are  walking  arm  in  arm,  hail  them  to 
his  nearby  box  of  office,  lecture  them  severely  on  their  indecency, 
and  command  them  to  proceed  to  their  homes  by  divergent 
routes. 

Of  course,  such  absurdity  cannot  last  for  ever.  S(X)ncr  or  later, 
Japanese  women  will  come  to  occupy  a  position  very  similar  to 
that  of  their  Western  sisters.  The  movement  will  gather  impetus 
when  Japanese  women,  and  for  that  matter  Japanese  men,  come 
to  realize  that  the  subservience  of  women  is  not  something 
peculiarly  Japanese,  but  that  women  occupy  in  Japan  to-day  ap¬ 
proximately  the  position  of  women  in  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
day  the  Japanese  realiK  that  their  system,  instead  of  being  some¬ 
thing  unique  “  which  no  foreigner  can  understand  ”,  was  the 
system  which  Europeans  understood  so  well  that  they  began  to 
reject  it  some  thousand  years  ago,  change  will  come  fast,  for,  as 
we  have  said,  Japan  is  nothing  if  not  up-to-date.  When  the  change 
docs  come,  the  jump  will  be  straight  into  our  modern  Western 
ideas;  there  will  not  be  the  transition  period  of  chivalry  which 
Christianity  imposed  upon  the  West.  In  other  words,  Japanese 
women  will  go  straight  from  the  state  of  inferiors  to  that  of  equals, 
without  passing  through  the  stage  of  “  Woman  the  pampered 
Queen 

The  order  of  the  changes  will  differ  from  that  of  the  West. 
It  is  the  writer’s  conviction  that  the  political  franchise  will  come 
first,  for  the  reasons  outlined  above. 
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By  H.  C.  Trench 

Although  scarcely  a  week  passes  without  some  reference 
in  the  daily  press  to  the  activities  of  an  International 
Cartel,  extraordinarily  little  is  known  of  their  functions. 
Indeed,  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  what  it  has  come  to  mean, 
is  so  often  confused  that  cartels  are  usually  bracketed  with 
combines  and  trusts.  One  reason  for  this  lack  of  knowledge 
lies  in  the  secrecy  with  which  most  cartels  enshroud  themselves, 
so  much  so  that  in  many  cases  even  the  existence  of  such  an 
organisation  is  often  unknown.  Yet  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that 
no  industry  to-day  operates  under  the  old  competitive  system 
untrammelled  by  agreements  among  its  constituent  members. 
Although  the  beginning  of  the  century  saw  the  existence  of  a 
number  of  cartels  working  with  more  or  less  success  both  in 
Europe  and  between  various  European  countries  and  America, 
the  advent  of  the  war  precipitated  a  development  which  in  the 
ordinary  way  would  have  occurred  over  a  longer  period  than 
five  years.  Pressure  of  Governments  and  the  stress  of  war 
conditions  compelled  industrialists  to  sacrifice  their  individuality 
and,  competition  being  too  costly,  collective  negotiations  became 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  evils  of  competition  are  too  many  and 
obvious  for  the  death  of  the  system  to  compel  more  than  “the 
passing  tribute  of  a  sigh  ”.  Self  interest  raised  to  a  gospel, 
“  sweating  ’’  regarded  as  shrewd  rather  than  shameful,  and  a 
competition,  aimed  at  the  ruin  of  rivals,  often  degenerating  into 
victimisation  of  the  consumer  and,  more  than  all  else,  waste, 
were  the  characteristics  of  an  era  of  industry  which  has  now 
happily  drawn  to  a  close,  and  as  we  turn  the  page  we  see  that 
necessity  has  brought  to  fruition  a  system  which,  with  all  its 
dangers,  is  yet  of  incomparably  greater  benefit  to  the  community. 

The  most  vital  question  in  the  world  to-day  is  that  of  price 
level;  the  stability  of  money  hes  at  the  very  foundations  of  life 
and  is  the  key  to  national  and  individual  security.  There  can, 
moreover,  be  litde  doubt  that  a  wide  variation  in  the  purchasing 
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power  of  money  contributes  largely  to  the  cause  of  labour  unrest, 
unemployment  and  the  other  economic  ills  to  which  a  great  part 
of  the  world  is  subject  to-day.  Here  then  is  the  strongest 
argument  for  the  trade  association  whether  it  be  the  loosely  knit 
cartel  or  highly  centralised  trust,  but  to  class  these  organisations 
together  as  but  different  signs  for  the  same  Inn  is  to  fail  to 
recognise  the  profound  difference  which  gives  them  birth  and 
actuates  their  existence.  No  doubt  in  course  of  time  there  will 
be  evolved  a  satisfactory  definition  of  the  word  “  cartel  ”  unless 
perhaps  one  accepts  the  double  entendre  and  argues  that  a 
cartel  is  still  “  an  agreement  between  enemies  in  time  of  war  ”. 
Certain  it  is  that  such  agreements  as  these  rarely  eventuate  except 
under  the  compulsion  of  circumstances.  “  Most  associations 
were  born  of  dire  necessity;  it  was  seldom  indeed  that  an 
association  came  into  being  until  the  trade  was  faced  with  all¬ 
round  disaster  if  it  did  not  combine  ”.  These  remarks  from  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Trusts  at  any  rate  afford  a  clue  as  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  trade  associations — whether  they  arc 
local  between  half-a-dozen  firms,  or  international,  covering  a 
whole  industry  in  half-a^lozen  countries — come  to  birth  and  it 
can  be  seen  at  once  that  they  differ  from  those  from  which  the 
trust  is  evolved.  The  cartel  invariably  depends  on  faith,  hence 
its  fragility,  and  this  quality  is  inherent  by  reason  of  the  strict 
limitations  to  its  possibilities.  These  can  be  roughly  summarised 
as :  — 

1.  Paucity  of  members. 

2.  Good  internal  organisation. 

3.  The  marketing  of  goods  which  can  be  clearly  defined. 

It  is  weak  also  because  of  the  refusal  of  certain  producers  to  enter — 
those  strong  enough  to  do  so,  selling  above  the  syndicate  price; 
and  those  in  a  weaker  position  below — while  its  vulnerability  is 
further  increased  by  the  sense  of  injustice  from  which  its  weaker 
members  frequently  suffer. 

When  the  resources — usually  financial — of  no  concern  arc 
sufficiently  strong  to  dominate  the  market  in  its  particular 
products,  it  must  depend  on  the  faith  of  its  competitors  to  adhere 
to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  by  which  all  hope  to  make  a  fair 
and  reasonable  profit  out  of  their  merchandise.  But,  the 
opponents  of  the  cartel  will  ask,  who  is  to  define  a  reasonable 
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profit,  since  control  of  production  and  so  of  price  is  usually  one 
of  the  most  material  features  of  a  trade  agreement  and  a -price 
‘  just  right  ’  for  the  producer  may  be  far  from  right  for  the 
consumer.  A  story  is  told  of  a  publican  who,  having  workmen 
in  his  house,  sent  round  to  them  a  case  of  beer  which  had  gone 
off  a  little.  Enquiring  later  how  they  liked  it  he  was  told  that 
it  was  ‘  just  right  ’  and  asking  further,  “  How  do  you  mean, 
just  right?”  he  received  the  reply,  “  Well  Guv’nor,  if  it  had  been 
any  better,  we  shouldn’t  ’ave  got  it  and  if  it  had  been  any  worse, 
we  couldn’t  have  drunk  it,  so  what  we  say  is,  it  was  just  right.” 


Ultimately,  supply  and  demand  answer  the  question  of  a 
reasonable  price,  since  if  the  price  is  too  high  sales  will  drop  or 
a  substitute  be  found.  Here  then  is  seen  one  main  function  of 
the  cartel,  namely  the  fixing  of  price  and  the  control  of  pro¬ 
duction.  In  general  the  others  may  be  cited  as  follows:  — 
division  of  markets  and  an  interchange  of  technical  processes 
and  patents.  With  that,  our  knowledge  of  cartels  comes  to  an 
end,  for  particulars  of  their  working  and  other  functions  arc  not 
in  general  available  for  public  consumption.  All  the  more 
interesting,  therefore,  was  the  announcement  in  December  last 
of  the  purposes  of  a  new  cartel  covering  the  asbestos  industry  in 
ten  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  procedure  to  the  foundation 
of  this  association  was  the  usual  one.  A  particular  firm  which, 
by  assimilation,  absorption  and  share  acquisition,  had  succeeded 
in  rationalising  the  industry  in  England,  surveyed  the  European 
field  in  relation  to  the  world’s  known  supplies  of  raw  material, 
and  by  a  laborious  reconciliation  of  impinging,  if  not  conflicting 
aims,  induced  the  principal  manufacturers  in  Europe  to  pool  their 
interests.  The  objects  of  the  cartel  in  this  case  are  stated  to  be 
inter  alia,  the  exchange  of  technical  knowledge,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  institute  of  research,  the  foundation  of  new  factories, 
the  organisation  of  the  export  business,  the  standardisation  of 
quality,  and  mutual  assistance  in  securing  raw  material.  The 
announcement  of  its  formation  was  supplemented  with  the 
opinion  of  the  firm  mostly*  concerned  that  this  “  miniature 
League  of  Nations  has  a  great  future  before  it,  for  it  is  based  on 
the  principle  of  mutual  help  which  now  displaces  the  previous 
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atmosphere  of  distrust  and  suspicion.  Here  again  our  object 
is  to  give  better  service  and  better  value  to  the  consuming  public, 
for  we  recognise  that  only  by  so  doing  can  we  justify  our 
activities  and  retain  the  public  confidence.”  Though  it  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  such  an  attitude  towards  the  public 
as  that  expressed  above  forms  the  guiding  principle  and  motive 
in  the  formation  of  cartels  in  general,  it  is  quite  certain  that  any 
cartel  which  endeavours  to  exploit  the  public  has  little  chance  of 
survival.  That  such  an  effort  is  rarely  seen  is,  however,  due  to 
the  undoubted  fact  that  no  cartel  is  strong  enough  to  pursue 
for  any  time  a  policy  aimed  at  the  victimisation  of  the  consumer. 
Another  reason  which  contributes  to  this  attitude  of  restraint  is 
the  example  of  the  evolution  of  the  trusts.  These,  in  their  initial 
stages,  tended  to  abuse  their  powers  and  examples  are  not 
lacking  of  the  failure  of  methods  of  arrogance,  combativencss 
and  truculence  which  characterised  these  earlier  phases  in 
industrial  evolution.  The  International  Copper  Trust,  which  in 
1896/97,  endeavoured  to  corner  the  metal,  and  failed;  the 
American  Match  Trust,  which  in  1901  demanded  of  the 
astounded  shareholders  of  Bryant  and  May  the  sale  of  the  control 
of  their  enterprise  under  the  most  dire  threats  of  ruin,  are  but 
two  examples  of  the  more  notorious  failures  to  establish  a 
complete  monopoly  by  methods  akin  to  brigandage;  while  the 
present  position  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  compared  with  the 
early  history  of  every  sort  of  crime  and  violence  which  at  one 
time  was  associated  with  the  legend  “  SOCONY  ”,  has  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  consumer  will  not  ultimately  succumb  to 
a  reckless  abuse  of  industrial  power.  Although  the  anti-trust 
laws  have  done  much  to  re-distribute  the  powers  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.,  the  Company  still  remains  the  most  outstanding  example 
to-day  of  what  can  be  effected  by  one  man  aiming  at  a 
monopolistic  control. 


So  far  as  the  cartel  is  concerned  legislation  can  do  little  to 
protect  the  consumer;  there  are  in  fact  only  a  few  countries 
where  such  legislation  exists,  notably,  Germany,  Norway,  and 
the  United  States — the  last  named  being  the  most  advanced  in 
this  direction.  Laws  aimed  vaguely  at  an  abuse  of  economic 
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power,  at  associations  for  the  limitation  of  commerce  and  pro¬ 
duction,  at  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  and  conspiracies  to 
establish  a  monopoly  arc  notoriously  difficult  to  enforce,  partly 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  an  abstract  concept,  and 
are  rendered  more  so  by  the  fact  that  it  is  often  necessary  in  the 
public  interest  to  compel  precisely  that  amalgamation  which  is 
theoretically  so  undesirable. 

The  American  Congress  at  the  present  time  affords  an 
interesting  example  of  the  paradoxical  position  to  which  any 
generalisations  must  lead;  on  the  one  hand,  a  bill  has  been 
presented  to  permit  communication  companies,  wireless  and 
cable,  to  merge  into  one  organisation,  since  it  is  contended  that 
in  view  of  the  unity  of  control  practised  abroad,  American 
companies  will  not  be  able  effectively  to  compete :  while  on  the 
other  hand,  further  amendments  to  the  existing  anti-trust  laws 
are  contemplated  with  a  view  to  liquidating  a  particular  trade 
monopoly.  In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  reflect  that  the 
Clayton  Act  of  1914  aimed  at  legalising  certain  aspects  of  trade 
associations,  which  had  been  declared  illegal  under  the  Sherman 
Act  of  1890.  The  Export  Trade  Act  of  1918  goes  even  further 
and  permits  associations  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  trade  which 
would  be  illegal  for  internal  trade. 

*  *  * 

In  Germany  the  beneficial  activities  of  cartels  have  long  been 
recognised,  and  the  Cartel  Decree  is  directed  solely  against  the 
abuse  of  economic  power.  Here  also  is  seen  an  example  of  the 
not  always  recognised  fact  that  control  of  production  is  not 
implicit  in  control  of  price.  The  Rhenish  Coal  Selling  Syndicate 
distributes  orders  received  for  German  coal  and  fixes  the  selling 
price,  but  the  coal  owner  can  make  what  extra  profit  he  likes 
by  rationalisation  of  production,  the  use  of  by-products,  etcetera, 
and  that  remains  the  reward  of  his  efforts.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
cannot  undercut  his  fellow  producers  who  work,  perhaps,  in  less 
favourable  conditions.  In  German  consolidations  is  seen,  more 
than  in  those  of  any  other  country,  the  effect  of  the  war  on  in¬ 
dustry  and  this  is  largely  due  to  the  lack  of  external  assets  and 
the  exploitation  in  consequence  of  every  natural  resource  to  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency.  There  can,  moreover,  be  little 
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doubt  that  the  industrial  expansion  of  the  country  is  yet  far  from 
the  peak,  and  an  extension  of  cartels  may  confidently  be  looked 
for.  Further  legislation  will  undoubtedly  be  seen,  but  the 
difficulties  in  the  regulation  of  international  organisations  arc 
very  great,  if  not  insuperable,  and  the  most  effective  weapon 
against  an  industrial  organisation  which  threatens  to  take 
advantage  of  its  position  is  an  equally  strong  organisation  among 
consumers.  Failing  such  organisation,  publicity  appears  to  be 
the  only  safeguard.  “  Light  is  the  best  of  all  policemen  ”,  and 
the  most  notable  effect  of  legislative  enactments  has  been  hitherto, 
increased  publicity  in  regard  to  trust  operations.  Far  more  is 
known  of  trust  operations  in  America,  for  instance,  than  of  such 
in  Great  Britain  because  a  machinery  exists  to  examine,  enquire 
and  collect  evidence.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  such 
information  in  this  country  was  exemplified  in  the  Report  on 
Trusts  where  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  Committee  expressed 
their  regret  that  the  trade  considered  it  “  undesirable  or 
inexpedient  to  furnish  us  with  the  information  necessary  to  the 
duties  with  which  we  are  charged  It  is  unlikely  that 
information  of  value  will  ever  be  available  except  under  the 
pressure  of  legislation  and  an  open  question  whether  in  view  of 
the  paramount  position  of  the  trusts,  the  time  is  not  rapidly 
passing  when  such  legislation  can  be  effected  at  all. 


The  export  policy  of  cartels  has  in  the  past  produced  some 
strange  anomalies  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  to  ensure  employ¬ 
ment  the  association  would  frequently  sell  abroad  at  lower  than 
home  prices.  On  more  than  one  occasion  a  German  cartel  has  lost 
contracts  to  British  competitors  who  were  able  to  secure  their  raw 
material  at  prices  lower  than  the  manufacturers  were  able  to  obtain 
in  their  own  country.  Diffusion  versus  concentration  of  power 
is  a  formula  which  fairly  accurately  describes  the  chief  distinction 
which  both  divides  and  conjoins  the  Cartel  and  the  Trust,  for 
not  only  is  one  necessary  to  the  other  but  in  many  cases  the  latter 
is  the  outcome  of  the  former.  Often  the  pressure  of  the 
horizontal  cartel  produces  the  vertical  trust;  often  again  the 
financial  success  and  predominance  of  one  member  enables  it  to 
obtain  such  control  of  its  associates  that  the  cartel  develops  into 
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a  trust  and  on  occasion  the  natural  frailty  of  the  group  induces 
a  closer  consolidation  for  its  own  protection.  The  cartel  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  phase  betwixt  rationalisation  and 
trustification  and  this  intermediate  position  accounts  for  its 
frequently  indeterminate  and  amorphous  nature.  But  here 
again  fixation  is  impossible,  for  cartels  are  occasionally  evolved 
by  the  Trusts  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  monopoly — then 
the  identity  of  the  one  becomes  merged  in  that  of  the  other. 
There  can,  of  course,  be  no  question  as  to  the  power  of  trade 
combinations  but  it  has  been  shown  that  abuse  of  power  is  by 
no  means  the  facile  matter  which  it  is  often  regarded  as  being, 
and  combinations  have,  as  a  rule,  enough  troubles  of  their  own 
to  prevent  them  from  looking  for  those  others  which  would  be 
the  concomitant  of  a  continued  campaign  aimed  at  exploiting 
the  pubhe.  That  they  conduce  to  price  stability  is  unquestioned 
and  the  measure  of  their  success  in  this  all  important  aspect  of 
human  intercourse  should  be  the  gauge  of  their  justification. 


I 
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THE  PROSE  FICTION  OF  SOVIET  RUSSIA 


By  John  Hallett 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  Soviet  revolution  was  to  bring 
Russian  prose  literature  to  a  complete  standstill.  Poets 
sprang  up  like  mushrooms,  and  not  only  wrote  but  even 
printed  and  circulated  their  productions.  But  prose,  or  at  any 
rate  prose  fiction,  is  a  more  mercenary  art;  and  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  buyers  of  novels  effectually  stopped  the  output.  It  is 
hard  to  recall  a  single  notable  prose  work  published  in 
Russia  between  1918  and  1921.  The  revival  of  fiction 
at  the  beginning  of  1922  had,  therefore,  a  very  direct  connection 
with  the  introduction  of  the  economic  compromise  known  as  the 
Nep.  But  here  we  meet  a  curious  paradox.  The  new  poets, 
though  they  had  followed  immediately  on  the  old,  had  preached, 
and  to  a  great  extent  achieved,  a  rejection  of  the  traditions  and 
influence  of  pre-revolutionary  Russian  poetry.  In  prose,  the 
rift  between  the  old  and  the  new  was,  chronologically  speaking, 
far  more  clearly  defined;  but  it  was  just  the  chronological  gap 
which  permitted  a  greater  degree  of  spiritual  continuity  than  had 
been  possible  in  poetry,  where  no  such  gap  in  time  had  occurred. 
By  1922  the  rage  of  destruction  and  pure  negation  had  passed 
away;  the  artists  who  once  more  took  up  the  neglected  instrument 
of  Russian  prose  no  longer  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  deny 
the  whole  heritage  of  the  past  or  to  disdain  the  influence  of  their 
immediate  predecessors.  The  transition  was  relatively  smooth. 

In  the  years  before  the  war,  Russian  fiction  was  divided  into 
two  main  schools:  the  Realists,  who  believed  in  Truth  for 
Truth’s  sake,  and  the  Ornamentalists,  who  believed  in  Art  for 
Art’s  sake.  The  former  rejected  beauty,  the  latter  reality;  and 
they  agreed  only  in  denying  any  place  in  art  to  morality.  A 
representative  of  each  school  survived  the  revolution  and  remained 
a  considerable  literary  figure  in  the  new  Russia :  Maxim  Gorky 
of  the  Realists,  and  Andrey  Bely  of  the  Ornamentalists.  But 
we  at  once  stumble  on  another  paradox.  For  though  Realism, 
which  concerns  itself  with  facts,  should  prima  jade  have  a 
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stronger  appeal  for  the  proletarian  mind  than  Ornamcntalism, 
which  concerns  itself  mainly  with  style,  and  though  Gorky  is 
in  fact  a  proletarian  and  Bely  by  origin  and  every  instinct  a 
bourgeois,  yet  when  we  compare  the  influence  of  the  two  writers 
we  find  that  it  is  Bely,  not  Gorky,  who  guided  the  first  uncertain 
steps  of  the  prose  fiction  of  the  Soviet  regime. 

The  position  of  Maxim  Gorky  is  anomalous  and  at  first  sight 
puzzling.  He  is  the  one  Russian  writer  living  to-day  whose 
name  is  familiar  throughout  the  civilised  world ;  yet  his  influence 
on  contemporary  literature,  at  any  rate  in  Russia  itself,  is  nil. 
He  was  the  first  proletarian  writer  in  Russia  to  enter  literature, 
and  part  of  his  immense  reputation  before  the  war  was  due  to 
that  fact;  yet  to-day,  despite  the  halo  which  still  surrounds  his 
name,  it  is  scarcely  admitted  that  he  is  a  proletarian  writer  at  all. 
His  position  is  in  some  respects  analogous  to  that  of  Bernard 
Shaw.  He  made  his  name  some  thirty  years  back  as  a  champion 
of  “  advanced  ”  opinions.  But  the  world  has  moved  on  and 
past  him;  and  while  he  has  not  renounced  the  opinions  which 
made  him  famous,  these  opinions  are  often  irrelevant  to  existing 
conditions,  and  there  are  moments  when  he  can  be  mistaken  for 
a  reactionary  rather  than  a  revolutionary.  Contemporary  Russian 
criticism  regards  Gorky  as  a  monument  rather  than  a  living 
man.  The  Soviet  critic  pauses  to  deposit  a  respectful  wreath  at 
his  shrine,  murmurs  a  few  indistinct  phrases  of  perfunctory 
laudation,  and  hastens  on,  reverent  but  embarrassed.  Maxim 
Gorky  belongs,  perhaps,  to  the  history  of  the  revolution;  but  he 
does  not  really  belong  to  Soviet  literature. 

The  name  of  Bely  is  scarcely  known  outside  Russian  literary 
circles.  Few  of  his  novels  have  been  translated  into  any  foreign 
language.  It  is  difficult  to  translate  an  author  who  owes  so 
much  to  style,  and  so  little  to  thought,  to  plot,  or  to  character¬ 
drawing;  nor  is  there  any  likelihood  that  he  would  appeal  to  the 
foreign  reader.  Not  much  attention  has  been  paid  even  in 
Russia  itself  to  the  work  which  Bely  has  produced  since  the 
revolution;  but  it  is  he  and  another  pre-war  “  ornamentalist  ” 
writer,  Remizov,  who  formed  the  style  of  the  first  Soviet 
novelists,  to  whom  we  now  turn. 

The  writer  who  led  the  revival  of  Russian  prose  fiction  and 
dominated  it  from  1922  to  1925  was  Boris  Pilnyak.  His  novel 
of  civil  war  and  famine,  The  Naked  Year,  burst  on  the  Russian 
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world  in  1922  like  a  new  revelation,  and  it  was  immediately 
acclaimed  as  the  great  prose  epic  of  the  revolution.  An  English 
version  of  it  has  just  appeared  (Pay son  and  Clarke,  New  York) 
as  the  first  of  a  series  of  translations  of  “the  Young  Russians 
but  it  will  bewilder  and  probably  annoy  the  English  novel- 
reader.  Pilnyak  calls  himself  a  romantic,  and  the  style  of  The 
Nal{ed  Year  is  that  of  Bely,  reinforced  and  exaggerated  by  the 
influence  of  the  futurist  poets;  in  many  respects  indeed  the  book 
might  be  called  a  prose  poem  rather  than  a  novel.  It  is  a 
tapestry  on  which  a  multitude  of  figures  are  wrought  in  bold 
outline  and  vivid  colour;  but  a  tapestry  is  a  clumsy  medium  for 
telling  a  story  and  an  impossible  one  for  dissecting  a  character; 
and  for  such  things  we  must  not  look  in  Polnyak. 

The  “  last  chapter  ”  of  The  Nailed  Year  (it  is  followed  by  a 
long  epilogue)  consists  of  three  words: 

“  Russia.  Revolution.  Blizzard.” 

The  word  “  blizzard  ”  is  a  favourite  one  with  Pilnyak  and 
describes  not  inaptly  the  impression  his  art  makes  on  the  reader. 
Fragments  of  revolutionary  life  eddy  around  us;  we  are  buffeted 
to  and  fro;  and  at  the  end  are  left  with  a  nightmare  conscious¬ 
ness  of  blind  forces  driving  on  the  world  to  a  dark  and  unknown 
goal.  In  an  even  wilder  story.  The  Third  Metropolis, 
published  about  the  same  time,  Pilnyak  boldy  announces: 

“  Dramatis  personae :  none,  Russia,  Europe,  the  world, 

belief,  unbelief,  civilisation,  blizzards.” 

In  The  Nailed  Year  there  are  dramatis  personae;  Pilnyak  even 
shews  some  psychological  insight  in  his  pictures  of  the  Ordynin 
family  (so  ancient  that  nobody  knows  whether  it  gave  its  name 
to  the  town  or  the  town  to  it),  which  is  exhibited  in  the  process 
of  gradual  annihilation,  not  by  violence,  but  by  the  powerful 
solvent  of  Bolshevik  ideas.  There  are  rudiments  of  two  or  three 
plots;  but  none  of  them  is  pursued  to  any  conclusion;  and  the 
most  powerful  chapter  in  the  whole  book,  the  slow  progress  of  a 
crowded  passenger  train  across  the  typhus-ridden  and  famine- 
stricken  countryside,  a  picture  so  vivid  that  once  read  it  can  never 
be  forgotten,  has  no  connection  with  any  of  them.  T he  Na\ed 
Year  awakened  the  enthusiasm  of  Soviet  Russia  about  the  time 
when  a  certain  section  of  the  intelligentsia  of  western  Europe 
was  going  mad  over  Ulysses.  Some  superficial  resemblance  may 
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be  detected  between  the  two  phenomena;  but  the  studied  and 
ingenious  incomprehensibility  of  James  Joyce  is  pale  and  thin 
beside  the  florid,  effervescent  incoherences  of  Pilnyak. 

'  Less  cultivated,  but  more  spontaneous,  Vsevlod  Ivanov  came 
j  near  to  challenging  Pilnyak’s  supremacy  in  the  first  years  of  the 

I  prose  revival.  He  can  scarcely  be  called  a  pupil  of  Pilnyak,  for 

i  he  rejects  many  of  Pilnyak’s  favourite  artifices  (though  he  retains 
I  the  trick  of  recurrent  phrases  used  as  a  sort  of  refrain);  but  his 
I  undisciplined  talent  revels  in  ornamentation  no  less  extravagant 
\  than  Pilnyak’s.  The  most  characteristic  of  his  long  novels. 
Blue  Sands,  is  the  story  of  how  the  revolution  came  to  a  provincial 
I  town  on  the  edge  of  the  Kirghiz  steppe.  Himself  a  native  of 
Siberia,  Ivanov  knows  his  milieu;  he  is  in  fact  disposed  to  assume 
'  a  degree  of  acquaintance  with  local  customs  and  local  patois 
which  is  inconvenient,  at  any  rate  to  the  foreign  reader.  He  is 
occasionally  tendentious,  for  example,  in  the  emphasis  laid  on  the 
brutalities  of  the  Whites;  but  we  cannot  doubt  the  essential 
accuracy  of  his  picture  of  the  revolution  seen  from  the  angle  of  a 
small  Siberian  town.  Except  for  the  emotional  “  love  interest  ” 
(the  mistress  of  the  Red  Commissar  is  the  wife  of  the  White 
Ataman),  the  incidents  of  the  novel  have  a  remarkable  air  of 
verisimilitude. 

These  elements  are,  however,  not  sufficient  to  make  Blue 
Sands  a  great  novel.  In  plot  and  character-drawing  it  is  as 
deficient  as  The  Nailed  Year;  and  Ivanov  never  attains  the  epic 
grandeur  of  Pilnyak.  He  is  too  impetuous,  too  easily  dazzled 
by  his  own  stylistic  brilliance.  He  loves  colour,  loves  it  to 
passion,  to  affectation.  The  title  Blue  Sands  is  merely  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  what  is  in  store  for  us.  The  steppe  is  “a  blue  and  pink 
beast ”;v the  sun  “an  unconvertible  gold  coin”;  the  domestic 
cat  is  “  blue-furred  ”,  and  the  neck  of  a  cock  “  sapphire-violet  ”. 
Nor  does  Ivanov’s  colour-intoxicated  vision  limit  itself  to  concrete 
objects.  His  hero’s  words  are  “  pink  and  strong  like  tarred 
ropes  ”;  and  a  woman’s  voice  is  “  indolent  and  yellow  like  a  ripe 
melon  ”.  He  describes  his  characters  not  by  their  features,  but 
by  the  colour  of  their  garments  and  by  their  smells — for  Ivanov’s 
nose  is  scarcely  less  active  than  his  eye,  and  the  words  “  flesh  ” 
and  “  sweat  ”  inevitably  recur  in  every  description  of  human  or 
animal  activity.  But  it  would  be  a  gross  error  to  conclude  that 
Ivanov  is  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  coarse  realist,  a  disciple  of 
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Zola.  His  attitude  to  the  odour  of  a  sweating  horse  is  as  lyrical, 
and  as  far  removed  from  reaUsm,  as  the  attitude  of  a  Victorian 
poet  to  the  scent  of  a  violet.  Even  smells  may  have  their  colour : 
the  smell  of  freshly-gathered  hemp  is  described  as  “  rank, 
yellow  somehow,  like  crushed  ants.”  It  is  a  sort  of  inverted 
romanticism.  If  it  is  not  to  be  called  romantic,  a  new  label 
must  be  found.  For  Ivanov  is  profoundly  steeped  in  the 
opposition  to  realism  which  is  the  main  characteristic  of  the 
school  of  Bely  and  Pilnyak. 

The  phrases  cited  in  the  preceding  paragraph  are  nearly  all 
taken  from  the  first  hundred  pages  of  Blue  Sands.  The  first 
may  seem  striking;  the  second  and  third  pleasantly  amuse;  but 
after  that  the  strongest  effort  scarcely  galvanises  us  into  interest, 
and  we  are  frankly  bored  at  these  polychromatic  scintillations. 
Ivanov,  being  above  all  things  honest,  grew  bored  himself;  and 
in  his  later  novels,  beginning  with  The  Return  of  Buddha  in 
1924,  he  throws  overboard  the  paraphernalia  of  ornamentalism 
and  adopts  a  more  everyday  style  with  a  strong  tinge  of  satire 
and  humour.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  performed  the 
operation  known  to  the  Germans  as  “  pouring  out  the  child  with 
the  bath-water  ”;  for  in  dropping  his  eccentricities  he  has  lost 
much  of  his  inspiration,  and  his  later  works  have  fallen  distinctly 
flat.  His  best  short  story  The  Child,  which  belongs  to  his  early 
period  but  is  free  from  its  worst  excesses,  has  been  translated  by 
John  Cournos  in  Short  Stories  out  of  Soviet  Russia  (Dent). 

A  place  apart  must  be  found  for  Boris  Pasternak,  the  poet. 
His  prose  tales  are  few  in  number,  but  they  are  unlike  anything 
else  that  has  been  produced  in  Russia  since  the  revolution.  His 
precious  vocabulary,  his  love  of  far-fetched  metaphor,  his 
obscurity  and  fondness  for  the  phrase  whose  inward  meaning 
will  only  emerge  some  lines  or  pages  further  on,  place  him  among 
the  writers  of  “  ornamental  ”  prose.  But  in  psychological 
penetration  he  is  unique  in  his  generation;  he  owes  something 
to  Dostoevsky,  perhaps  something  to  Proust;  but  there  are  few 
writers  who  appear  so  independent  of  both  contemporaries  and 
predecessors.  His  masterpiece  in  prose  is  an  extremely  original 
study  of  adolescence  called  The  Childhood  of  Lyuvers,  in  which 
his  naturally  disjointed  style  is  used  to  great  effect  to  express  the 
discontinuous  thoughts  and  emotions  of  childhood.  In  his 
attitude  to  sex,  Pasternak  is  thoroughly  Russian.  He  refers  to 
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sex  and  its  physical  symptoms  with  an  outspokenness  and  absence 
of  embarrassment  still  unknown  in  other  modern  literatures. 
But  like  most  Russians,  he  is  far  from  devoting  to  it  the  same 
degree  of  attention  which  it  receives  in  the  imagination,  and 
particularly  in  the  fiction,  of  western  Europe;  and  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  The  Childhood  of  Lyuvers  is  the  only  study  of 
adolcsence  in  modern  literature  which  treats  sex  as  an  unim¬ 
portant  incidental.  The  turning-point  of  adolescence  is, 
according  to  Pasternak,  the  moment  at  which  the  adolescent 
awakes  to  the  existence  of  an  indifferent  outside  world  and 
becomes  conscious  of  a  relationship  between  the  individual  and 
society  at  large. 

“  Its  significance  was  that  for  the  first  time  there  had  entered  into 
her  life  an  outside  human  being,  a  third  person,  completely  indifferent, 
nameless  or  with  some  chance  name,  exciting  neither  hatred  nor  love 
— the  person  whom  the  commandments  have  in  mind  when  they  say : 
'  Do  not  kill,  do  not  steal,  and  so  forth.’  ” 

Since  Crime  and  Punishment  was  written,  Russian  literature  has 
returned  time  and  again  to  the  fundamental  problems  of  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  society.  Pasternak  ignores  the 
problem  as  such,  but  contributes  this  queer  study  of  the 
psychology  of  its  earliest  phase.  An  English  translation  would 
find  an  appreciative,  though  perhaps  not  a  very  wide,  circle  of 
readers. 

The  scene  of  The  Childhood  of  Lyuvers  is  supposed  to  be  laid 
in  Perm  and  Ekaterinburg,  and  its  period  is  indicated  by  a  casual 
statement  that  rubber  tires  on  carriages  were  a  novelty.  In 
reality  it  has  neither  time  nor  place;  and  it  is  odd  to  think  that 
this  unsubstantial  abstract  story  was  written  in  Russia  in  1918 
at  the  very  height  of  the  revolution.  It  is  only  in  his  later  work 
that  Pasternak,  hesitatingly  and  as  if  unwillingly,  approaches 
contemporary  themes.  Air  Ways,  written  in  1924,  is  the  story  of 
a  lost  child;  of  the  concern  of  the  supposed  father  and  the  in¬ 
difference  of  the  wife’s  lover  who  is,  and  knows  himself  to  be, 
the  real  father;  of  the  reaction  of  the  mother  to  both;  and  of 
the  awakening  of  paternal  feelings  in  the  father  when,  fifteen 
years  later,  having  now  become  a  revolutionary  leader,  he  learns 
from  his  ex-mistress  that  his  son  is  involved  in  a  “  white  ”  plot 
which  has  just  been  detected.  The  subject  gives  ample  scope 
for  Pasternak’s  psychological  subtleties,  but  the  story  is  scarcely 
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a  success.  The  introduction  of  the  revolution  seems  to  disconcert 
Pasternak,  and  his  revolutionary  enthusiasm  is  laid  on  with  a 
heavy  and  uneasy  touch.  It  is  a  pity  that  Pasternak  should  have 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  seek  inspiration  in  the  revolution 
with  which,  artistically  speaking  (it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any 
assumption  about  his  personal  convictions),  he  has  no  apparent 
point  of  contact. 

The  writers  hitherto  discussed,  whose  most  characteristic  work 
had  been  done  before  1925,  represent,  with  all  their  divergences, 
the  ornamental  school  of  prose.  We  now  pass  to  a  novel 
published  in  1925  which  may  be  said  to  represent  the  transition 
to  realism,  Fedin’s  Cities  and  Years.  The  last  important  novel 
in  which  Pilnyak’s  influence  is  felt,  it  is,  once  more,  a  story  of 
the  war  and  the  revolution.  It  is  conceived  on  a  large  scale; 
and  its  chief  claim  to  originality  lies  in  the  peculiarity  of  its 
construction.  The  story  moves  backwards  during  the  first  four 
chapters  from  1921  to  about  1910,  and  forwards  during  the  last 
five  from  1916  to  1920.  The  forward-moving  last  chapters 
dovetail  with  the  backward-moving  earlier  chapters  and,  as  will 
be  seen,  the  last  chapter  chronologically  precedes  the  first.  Now 
such  effects  arc  not  unknown  in  the  most  orthodox  fiction.  The 
charm  of  a  detective  story  consists  in  the  gradual  reconstruction 
of  the  causes  which  produced  known  results;  and  Cities  and 
Years,  which  opens  with  an  assassination,  achieves  some  of  the 
excitement  of  a  good  detective  story.  But  in  such  cases  the 
reader  is  lured,  unreflecting  and  unawares,  into  acceptance  of 
the  order  of  the  narration  which  it  has  pleased  the  writer  to  adopt. 
Fcdin  fhngs  his  chapter  headings  in  our  face  (the  chapters  are 
named  after  the  years  to  which  they  relate),  and  docs  not  offer  us 
the  faintest  excuse.  We  can  think  what  we  please;  we  can  even 
suspect  that,  having  written  the  story  in  its  chronological  order, 
he  reshuffled  the  manuscript  for  the  greater  confusion  of  the 
bourgeois.  (Isolated  sections  of  it  were,  in  fact,  published  in 
periodicals  some  time  before  the  whole  book  appeared).  Our 
feelings  are  divided  between  fascination  and  irritation;  and  we 
are  left  wondering  whether  the  capricious  arrangement  disguises 
the  merits  of  a  masterpiece  or  the  banalities  of  mere 
sensationalism. 

We  should  like  to  regard  the  constructional  eccentricities  of 
Cities  and  Years  as  a  joke.  But  when  Fedin  tries  to  be  jocose 
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he  rivals  the  worst  examples  of  bathos  in  Balzac  and  Dickens, 
or  falls  into  the  manner  of  the  clever  schoolboy : 

“  Next  day  the  sun  rose  two-and-a-half  minutes  later  than  the  day 
before.  Otherwise  the  dawn  was  in  no  way  remarkable.” 

Altogether  Fedin’s  style,  far  less  ornamental  than  Pilnyak’s  or 
Ivanov’s,  is  rather  undistinguished.  The  strong  points  of  the 
story  are  a  plot,  a  gift  for  vigorous  narrative,  and  some  sense  of 
character-drawing.  The  German  officer  is,  it  is  true,  sheer 
caricature,  and  the  young  German  heroine  (if  such  she  can  be 
called)  of  advanced  principles  is  even  worse;  probably  Fedin  has 
never  met  a  living  representative  of  either  type.  But  there  is 
considerable  merit  in  the  contrast  between  the  young  Russian 
Bolshevik  intellectual  who  is  continually  diverted  from  the  path 
of  his  choice  by  moral  scruples  or  philosophic  doubts,  and  the 
German  Bolshevik  who  always  knows  what  he  wants  and 
eventually  shoots  his  Russian  colleague  for  treachery.  In  all 
these  merits,  Fedin  belongs  not  to  the  school  of  Pilnyak,  but  to 
the  realists;  and  Cities  and  Years  may  be  said  to  be  the  turning 
point  of  Soviet  fiction.  From  1925  onwards  realism,  which  had, 
of  course,  never  been  entirely  extinct,  re-asserted  its  supremacy. 

The  greatest  of  the  realists  of  Soviet  fiction  is  probably  Isaac 
Babel.  His  most  famous  collection  of  short  stories.  Red 
Cavalry  (he  has  written  no  novels),  is  accessible  to  the  English 
reader  in  J.  H.  Har land’s  translation,  and  has  had  more  praise 
from  critics  in  this  country  than  any  other  piece  of  Soviet  fiction. 
It  is  not  fanciful  in  this  connection  to  stress  the  fact  that  Babel 
is  a  Jew.  (Of  the  writers  already  mentioned,  Pasternak  and 
Babel  are  Jews;  Pilnyak  is  said  to  be  partly  Jewish,  but  his  literary 
style  and  tradition  seem  to  me  purely  Russian).  No  pure 
Russian  working  on  such  subjects,  could,  I  think,  have  attained 
the  same  merciless  detachment  and  the  same  stylistic  restraint; 
and  it  is  precisely  these  qualities  which  have  won  for  Babel 
instant  appreciation  in  western  Europe.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
Babel  himself  wavers  in  his  allegiance  or  is  not  a  good  com¬ 
munist;  but  he  has  a  capacity  for  looking  at  his  subjects 
simultaneously  from  within  and  from  without  which  is  difficult 
to  define  but  which  will  at  once  be  understood  by  the  reader  of 
his  stories.  He  began  to  write  soon  after  Pilnyak,  and  there  is 
an  occasional  phrase  in  his  writings  which  recalls  Pilnyak’s 
extravagant  style;  but  he  soon  settled  down  to  a  restrained. 
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realistic  manner,  and  it  is  significant  that  Soviet  critics  (whether 
correctly  or  not)  trace  his  style  to  French  models.  His  talent 
is  beyond  question,  but  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  typical  figure 
in  Russian  literature. 

Among  the  realists  Ognyov  will  be  familiar  to  English  readers 
as  the  author  of  The  Diary  of  a  Communist  Schoolboy  and  The 
Diary  of  a  Communist  Undergraduate.  These  absorbing  books 
are  more  noteworthy  as  social  documents  than  as  literature. 
They  are  imaginary  diaries  and  most  of  the  incidents  are  doubt¬ 
less  fictitious;  but  they  scarcely  fall  under  any  ordinary 
definition  of  fiction.  We  are  interested  not  in  the  characters, 
but  in  the  milieu  in  which  they  are  presented  to  us;  and  we 
should  not  be  interested  in  that  if  we  had  not  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  a  tolerably  accurate  reproduction  of  existing  fact. 
There  is  far  more  literary  craftsmanship  in  Pantelimon 
Romanov’s  stories  of  student  life,  though  they  may  be 
photographically  less  exact.  Without  Cherry  Blossom,  trans¬ 
lated  in  Great  Russian  Short  Stories  (Ernest  Benn),  is  one  of  the 
most  moving  and  original  things  in  Soviet  fiction. 

We  must  also  include  among  the  realists  (as  realists  at  any 
rate  in  intention)  a  number  of  novelists  who  have  used  fiction 
for  definite  propaganda.  The  most  prominent  of  these  has  been 
a  woman  writer  named  Seifullina,  foolishly  dubbed  by  some 
Soviet  critics  “  the  Tolstoy  of  the  revolution  ”.  Her  novels  of 
country  life  are  unpretentious  and  rather  naive,  and  display  a 
vein  of  sentimentality  commoner  in  English  than  in  Russian 
fiction.  We  know  in  advance  that  her  “  sympathetic  ” 
characters  are,  or  will  become,  good  Bolsheviks,  and  that  her 
villains  will  all  be  Whites.  None  of  her  books  are  translated; 
and  if  the  English  reader  wishes  to  sample  this  type  of  Soviet 
propaganda  fiction,  he  must  take  up  Gladkov’s  Cement,  which 
attained  the  unmerited  distinction  of  being  the  first  Soviet  novel 
to  appear  in  English  dress.  Its  title  is  unfortunately  and 
unintentionally  expressive;  it  is  a  solid,  ponderous  straight¬ 
forward  tale  innocent  of  any  approach  to  grace  or  subdety.  Its 
characters  are  conventional;  the  morals  which  it  points  arc,  from 
the  Soviet  point  of  view,  unexceptionable  and,  from  any  point 
of  view,  painfully  obvious. 

We  have  left  the  humorists  to  the  end.  The  earliest  of  them 
is  Zoschenko.  His  stories,  like  Chekhov’s,  are  among  the  easiest 
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in  the  world  to  read  and  the  hardest  to  remember ;  and  although 
two  or  three  years  ago  I  read  some  twenty  of  them  at  a  sitting 
(their  average  length  is  four  or  five  pages),  I  cannot  now 
remember  the  plot  of  a  single  one  of  them.  The  Old  Rat, 
translated  in  Great  Russian  Short  Stories,  is  an  excellent  specimen. 
The  writer  takes  a  trait  of  human  character,  not  too  hackneyed, 
yet  not  too  abstruse  (the  annoyance  of  being  continually 
reminded  by  one’s  benefactor  of  benefits  received);  exhibits  it  in 
more  or  less  grotesque  circumstances  (the  building  of  an  aeroplane 
from  private  contributions  of  one  rouble  each);  and  leads  up  to 
a  perfectly  logical  yet  perfectly  absurd  conclusion  (the  work¬ 
men  of  the  factory  return  the  hero  his  rouble).  It  would  not 
be  surprising  to  discover  that  Zoschenko  had  been  a  student  of 
0.  Henry.  A  humorist  of  more  recent  appearance  is  Kataev, 
whose  Embezzlers  has  scored  a  success  in  both  English  and 
French  translations;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  success  is 
partly  attributable  to  the  novelty  of  the  milieu  and  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  first  readable  Soviet  novel  to  be  translated. 
Another  and  even  better  sample  of  current  Soviet  humour  is 
Bulgakov’s  The  Fatal  Eggs.  It  has  not  yet  been  translated; 
its  length,  half-way  between  the  novel  and  the  short  story, 
though  always  popular  enough  in  Russia  and  just  about 
sufficient  to  exhaust  the  humours  of  a  situation,  has  probably 
deterred  the  conservative  English  publisher.  The  story,  if 
translated,  would  certainly  dispel  the  current  illusion  that  the 
Soviet  authorities  ban  satire  at  the  expense  of  Soviet  institutions. 
The  orthodox  Bolshevik  may  laugh  over  The  Fatal  Eggs,  just 
as  Nicholas  I  applauded  Gogol’s  Re  vizor;  and  if  Bulgakov  is 
regarded  with  suspicion  in  official  circles,  it  is  on  account  not 
of  this  story,  but  of  his  extremely  successful  play.  Days  of  the 
Turbins,  which  has  also  appeared  in  novel  form.  Days  of  the 
Turbins  consists  of  vivid,  loosely-connected  scenes  in  the  life  of 
a  Kiev  family  during  the  revolution;  it  reserves  its  satire  for  the 
Ukrainian  nationalists,  and  as  between  the  Bolsheviks  and  the 
remnants  of  the  Tsarist  forces  preserves  a  pretty  even  balance  of 
sympathy.  It  is  permissible  in  Soviet  Russia  to-day  to  laugh  as 
much  as  you  please  at  the  blunders  of  Soviet  institutions,  but  not 
to  suggest — or  even  seem  to  suggest — that  there  was  not  much 
to  choose  between  Whites  and  Reds. 

The  condition  of  Soviet  prose  fiction  twelve  years  after  the 
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revolution  may  best  be  described  by  a  phrase  applied  by  a  well- 
known  critic  to  another  period  of  Russian  literature — a  “  fertile 
chaos  Having  lived  through  the  vogue  of  the  ornamental 
style  (which  roughly  corresponds  to  the  futurist  period  in  poetry), 
Soviet  fiction  is  now  tending  more  and  more  to  realism,  a 
realism  which  derives  not  from  Gorky,  but  rather  from  the  older 
Russian  classics  and  from  foreign  models.  The  survey  just 
concluded  has  proved  more  difficult  and  less  definite  in  its  results 
than  the  corresponding  survey  of  Soviet  poets  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Fortnightly.  In  poetry,  it  may  be  averred  with  some 
measure  of  confidence  that  Mayakovsky,  Esenin,  and  perhaps 
Pasternak,  will  still  be  read  a  hundred  years  hence,  and  read  not 
merely  by  professional  students.  The  same  cannot  be  predicted 
with  equal  confidence  of  any  of  the  dozen  authors  discussed  in 
this  article;  and  if  immortality  is  reserved  for  any  fiction-writers 
of  the  past  decade,  the  claims  of  other  authors  not  mentioned 
here  may  perhaps  prove  as  good  as  theirs.  In  the  meanwhile, 
we  may  welcome  the  number  of  English  translations  of  Soviet 
fiction  published  during  the  past  year  as  evidence  of  growing 
interest  in  a  live,  though  sometimes  baffling,  literary  movement. 
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By  G.  R.  Stirling  Taylor 

This  is  an  age  of  much  noise  and  confusion,  when  a  large 
number  of  people  have  decided — somewhat  hastily — that 
the  new  is  always  better  than  the  old.  On  closer 
inspection  of  this  hopeful  theory,  it  will  be  discovered  that  it  is 
often  based  on  no  more  substantial  evidence  than  the  enthusiastic 
statements  of  advertisement  agents  and  similar  interested  parties. 
Amongst  other  cases  of  this  useful  blending  of  philosophy  and 
commerce  we  are  now  told  that  there  is  a  “  new  history  ”,  and 
also  a  new  biography.  There  is  certainly  a  large  stock  of  literary 
matter  so  labelled  in  the  market;  and  it  is  necessary,  in  view  of 
possible  dealings  in  such  goods,  to  examine  carefully  what  exaedy 
we  expect  to  get  and  what  we  are  being  offered. 

One  cannot  escape  from  the  disquieting  suspicion  that  some  of 
the  ‘‘  new  ”  history  may  not  be  new;  and  that  some  of  it  may 
not  even  be  history  at  all.  What  exaedy  docs  this  attractive 
bbcl  mean  when  it  says  that  its  history  is  of  an  original  brand  ? 
What  is  this  latest  child  of  that  fruitful  union  of  an  art  which 
we  call  Literature  and  a  science  which  we  term  History?  Is  it, 
after  all,  in  the  long  line  of  legitimate  descent  from  Herodotus 
and  Tacitus;  or  is  it  the  beginning  of  a  new  dynasty? 

As  is  generally  the  case  in  the  affairs  of  man,  the  explanation 
of  the  “  new  ”  history  will  be  most  easily  discovered  if  we 
examine  the  story  of  its  birth.  Its  arrival,  rather  strangely,  is 
very  closely  bound  up  with  the  departure  of  the  old  novel. 

Of  course,  the  novel,  in  the  grand  sense,  will  never  depart. 
The  great  creative  works  of  Balzac  or  Fielding,  of  Cervantes  or 
Anatolc  France,  of  Hardy  and  Meredith;  or  Guy  dc  Maupassant 
and  Theodore  Dreiser,  and  dozens  of  others,  at  their  best,  arc 
designed  on  the  scale  of  Nature  itself;  and  arc  to  be  classed  with 
the  other  monuments  of  mankind. 

The  novels  which  appear  to  be  threatened  by  the  advance  of 
the  new  history  arc  those  entirely  worthy  and  intelligent  and 
interesting  volumes — one  ignores  the  ignoble  scum  of  commercial 
fiction — which  arc  the  legitimate  pastime  of  the  odds-and-ends 
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moments  of  life;  which  compete  not  with  the  philosophers  but 
with  ping-pong  or  poker,  bridge  or  badminton;  the  solace  of  a 
wet  day  in  the  country,  when  lawn  tennis  is  impossible. 

Now,  the  readers  of  this  class  of  fiction  arc,  in  the  main,  of  the 
female  kind.  The  adult  male  is  not  normally  a  consumer  of 
the  circulating  libraries’  chief  wares.  Famous  statesmen  and 
hard-working  intellectuals  of  all  sorts  openly  confess  that  they 
read  detective  stories;  but  they  do  it — at  least  such  is  their 
excuse — to  escape  sleepless  nights  and  headaches,  as  a  safer 
sedative  than  drugs.  To  a  man  in  the  fulness  of  intellect  the 
nourishment  of  the  average  romance  would  be  as  useless  as  the 
sipping  of  milk  and  water.  When  he  is  not  feeling  tired  he 
prefers  the  massive  affairs  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  the  smaller 
passions  of  the  latest  highbrow  psychology  or  the  gossip  of  night 
clubs.  The  dry  statements  of  the  life  of  Caesar  or  Mahomet  arc 
sufficient  to  set  his  mind  at  work.  He  is  artist  enough  to  create 
a  romance  out  of  plain  historical  facts.  Why  should  he  turn  to 
the  preposterous  plots  of  the  “  best  sellers  ”  when  Mr.  Martin 
Hume  and  many  others  have  written  the  true  story  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots? 

With  the  woman  it  is  otherwise.  Her  less  sentimental  mind 
— in  spite  of  all  the  rumours  to  the  contrary,  women  is  a  realist 
and  a  materialist — is  not  so  imaginative  as  man’s.  She  cannot 
fill  in  the  vivid  gaps  which  will  turn  the  simple  story  of  the 
Roman  conquest  of  Gaul  from  a  school-book  into  a  thrilling 
drama.  The  living  touches  must  be  supplied  to  her,  as  she 
reads,  by  those  innumerable  small  details  which  arc  the  fiction 
writers’  stock-in-trade.  Their  readers  arc  more  impressed  by 
the  trivialities  of  a  drawing  room  than  by  the  gigantic  outlines 
of  the  continents  of  life. 

We  arc  now  approaching  the  birthplace  of  the  New  History. 
It  began  in  the  boudoirs  and  drawing  rooms  of  the  women  who 
had  hitherto  been  the  chief  hope  of  the  writers  of  fiction.  It 
was  not  the  real  new  history,  as  we  shall  sec  later;  for  the  greater 
revelations  of  truth  have  rarely  happened  in  the  soft  realms  of 
plush  and  cosmetics.  But  it  was  hailed  as  new. 

The  Great  War  had  done  more  than  bring  confusion  to  the 
boundaries  of  states  and  the  finances  and  politics  of  mankind. 
That  it  should  have  disorganised  the  coal  and  steel  trades  was 
not  unexpected.  But  it  has  also  reconstructed  the  market  of  books. 
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For  when  the  war  was  over  it  was  followed  by  a  curious  sunset. 
A  very  varied  collection  of  memoirs  began  to  appear  in  print. 
Half  the  politicians  and  generals  were  attempting  to  explain 
why  they  had  taken  four  years  to  win  the  war;  and  the  other 
half  were  engaged  in  the  still  more  embarrassing  task  of  finding 
an  adequate  reason  for  losing  it.  Reputations  were  being  tossed 
to  and  fro  like  shuttlecocks.  The  “  best  society  ”  was  humming 
with  the  chatter.  If  it  had  many  of  the  elements  of  vituperation 
in  a  back  street  slum,  it  was  conducted  by  distinguished 
gentlemen  who  resided  in  the  most  important  offices  and  in  the 
smartest  houses;  and  their  wives  and  daughters  had  the  most 
exciting  time  of  their  lives.  The  circulating  library  fiction 
became  poor  stuff  beside  these  (more  or  less  true)  stories  of  living 
people.  The  tales  of  imaginary  Balkan  courts  and  princes  were 
petty  scandal  when  the  real  courts  of  fallen  czars  and  emperors 
were  being  exposed  to  the  public  inspection  in  a  new  volume  of 
memoirs  every  month. 

The  total  result  of  all  this  has  been  interesting.  Romance  and 
adventure,  scandal  and  more  harmless  gossip,  had  been 
precipitated  from  the  cloudy  realms  of  imagination  on  to  the 
cold  earth  of  a  very  real  world.  The  old  stories  seemed  less 
appetising  after  this  closer  touch  with  living  biography  and 
history.  The  new  memoirs  turned  out  to  be  still  more  exciting 
than  the  old  fiction. 

This  playing  about  with  the  reputations  of  the  living  and  the 
just-buried  dead  proved  so  successful  that  the  writers  spread 
themselves  out  for  more  prey  and  more  plots;  until  some  bright 
journalists,  seeking  a  “  stunt  ”,  announced  that  the  New  History 
had  arrived.  They  appear  to  think  that  it  began  with  a  volume 
that  dug  up  the  Victorian  dead  and  danced  in  cynical  glee  round 
their  bones;  but  there  was  probably  more  style  than  history  in 
that  book.  Another  author  turned  Lord  Palmerston  into  a 
charming  romance  that  successfully  challenged  the  films  of 
Hollywood.  The  fever  for  the  new  biography  spreads  backward 
into  time  with  increasing  speed.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  writer 
was  engaged  on  a  Roman  emperor;  and  now  an  accomplished 
novelist  has  recreated  Moses.  It  is  obvious  that  the  old  Adam 
himself  will  soon  be  made  new;  and  this  might  well  seem  the 
final  limits  of  the  New  History.  But  that  would  be  a 
superficial  judgment  of  the  matter. 
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Now  there  is  much  that  is  altogether  admirable  and  useful  in 
the  class  of  books  glanced  at  in  the  above  paragraph.  Memoirs, 
historical  jeux  d’ esprit,  serious  biographies,  they  have  all  helped 
to  teach  the  thoughtless  and  the  ignorant  that  fiction  is  so  often 
food  for  babes;  and  that  truth  is  the  proper  diet  for  grown  minds. 
They  have  succeeded,  in  the  main,  because  they  have  proved  by 
example  that  real  life  beats  the  imagination  every  time  and  in 
every  detail  of  the  literary  art;  in  exciting  plot,  in  psychology,  in 
structure  and  in  colour.  But  the  New  History  has  a  more 
serious  purpose  than  to  lure  the  bored  and  the  idle  away  from  the 
intellectual  cul-de-sac  of  the  lesser  novels.  It  is  not  the  chief 
end  of  history  to  gossip  of  kings  and  statesmen  instead  of  the 
puppets  of  the  story  books. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  humbug  and  ignorance  in  all 
this  talk  of  the  new  biography  and  the  new  history.  Most  that 
is  valuable  in  it  had  its  beginning  far  back  in  the  past.  So  few 
good  and  sound  things  are  ever  new;  it  takes  a  long  time  for  a 
great  man  or  a  fine  tree  to  reach  maturity;  and  so  it  is  likewise 
with  schools  of  art  and  science  and  literature.  Their  virtues 
are  usually  to  be  measured  most  accurately  by  the  depths  of  their 
roots.  All  the  essential  elements  of  the  so-called  new  history 
are  to  be  found  in  their  purest  form  in  such  alluring  volumes  as 
the  Crofter  Correspondence  and  the  Creevy  Papers;  and  Messrs. 
Monypenny  and  Buckle  gave  us  a  biography  of  Disraeli  which 
will  be  “  new  ”  when  it  is  a  classic.  The  circulating  library 
readers  who  are  seeking  the  more  substantial  emotions  will  be 
wise  if  they  turn  to  the  older  shelves.  The  recent  cheaper 
edition  of  this  Disraeli  biography  is  a  pleasant  sign  of  the  times. 
When  Mr.  Murray  republishes  the  Croker  and  Creevy  volumes, 
the  “  new  ”  history  will  have  triumphed  indeed. 

The  phrase  “  new  history  ”  was  the  superficial  judgment  of 
some  hasty  critics  who  thought  that  a  few  successful  cynicisms 
and  the  drawling  style  of  a  man-about-town  were  enough  to  found 
a  new  historical  school.  Like  many  other  unlearned  critics 
before  them,  they  mistook  the  varnish  of  the  surface  for  a  change 
of  substance  beneath.  No  new  school  of  history  has  ever  been, 
or  ever  will  be,  founded  on  a  trick  of  style.  There  may  be  some 
who  think  that  Gibbon’s  irony  made  him  a  great  historian.  They 
arc  in  error;  it  was  his  great  learning. 

A  fine  style  is  a  very  urgent  part  of  all  great  history;  for  no 
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one  can  read  the  unreadable.  But  there  is  all  the  difference 
between  trickery  and  craftsmanship.  The  writer  who  sets  out 
to  win  by  a  bon  mot  instead  of  by  an  argument,  the  man  who 
deliberately  spends  more  time  in  searching  for  his  phrases  than 
for  his  facts,  is  a  charlatan  in  history;  though  he  may  be  a  master 
of  some  other  art.  There  is  something  much  more  profound 
in  the  New  History  than  a  glittering  style. 

There  have  always  been  solemn  historians  of  the  old  school 
who  have  converted  the  narrative  of  man’s  career  into  a  stately 
procession  which  is  something  between  a  Lxjrd  Mayor’s  show  and 
a  military  tournament.  But  men  and  women  do  not  really  walk 
through  life,  cither  as  individuals  or  as  nations,  in  this 
processional  manner.  The  official  side  of  history,  which  has  too 
often  caught  the  professional  historians’  attention,  is  rarely  the 
side  that  is  of  permanent  importance. 

The  vital  distinction  between  the  “  old  ”  history  and  the 
“  new  ”  is  that  the  latter  is  not  duped  by  official  documents. 
Take  the  case  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  He  had  enough  style  to  float 
a  new  school  of  rhetoric;  but  his  critical  judgment  of  the  facts 
which  he  laboriously  collected,  was  rather  below  the  level  of  the 
cave-man,  for  gullible  innocency.  When  Oliver  Cromwell  made 
an  official  speech  and  declared  that  his  only  concern  was  the 
preservation  of  English  liberties,  or  wrote  pious  platitudes  of  his 
guidance  by  God,  Carlyle  swallowed  it  all  like  a  babe’s  first 
milk;  and  entirely  overlooked  the  obvious,  unofficial,  fact  that 
instead  of  being  founded  on  the  rock  of  freedom  and  heavenly 
wisdom,  Cromwell  ruled  after  the  much  more  worldly  principles 
of  a  bully  and  a  sergeant-major. 

If  style  maketh  the  historical  man,  then  Carlyle  should  have 
been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  History.  Whereas  he  is 
one  of  the  landmarks  that  obtrude  from  the  oldest  pre-historic 
seas.  He  is  full  of  official  documents  and  bad  judgments 
thereof.  The  New  historians  have  something  much  more  novel 
than  petty  phrases  to  offer.  They  are  mainly  concerned  with 
new  facts  and,  still  more  urgently,  with  new  judgments. 

There  is  an  obvious  reason  why  style  is  a  necessary  clement  of 
the  new  history;  why  it  has  to  contain  at  least  a  flavour  of  what  a 
reviewer  will  kindly  call  wit  or  sarcasm  or  humour;  or  (failing 
these  higher  virtues)  it  must  have  a  clarity  or  grace  which  makes 
it  easy  and  enticing  for  the  normal  reader.  The  older  history 
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was  written  by  gentlemen  who  sat  in  authoritative  university 
chairs,  whose  books  their  students  were  compelled  to  buy,  or 
risk  academic  disasters  in  their  examinations.  There  arc 
manufacturers  of  books  who  peculiarly  deal  in  such  wares,  and 
make  large  fortunes  out  of  the  scholars’  necessities.  But  the 
New  History  is  produced  by  publishers  who  have  to  consider 
questions  of  literature,  and  the  taste  of  an  uncoerced  public,  who 
.will  only  buy  because  they  find  the  reading  pleasant;  and  not 
because  they  have  to  know  the  views  of  the  men  who  will 
examine  them. 

But  style  is  a  bait  rather  than  an  end  in  itself.  Let  us 
consider  the  two  more  essential  elements  of  the  New  History. 
It  looks  for  new  facts,  and  it  asserts  the  right  to  declare  new 
judgments.  To  put  it  in  a  homely  way,  it  refuses  to  be  bullied 
by  the  opinions  of  official  persons.  There  is  at  present  a  very 
healthy  dislike  of  the  bureaucrats;  and  when  Lord  Hewart  leads 
an  enthusiastic  mob  of  the  Sons  of  Freedom  to  sack  Whitehall, 
he  will  meet  the  new  historians  advancing  in  friendly  co-operation 
from  the  other  end  of  the  street.  Their  militant  operations  will 
have  a  common  objective;  they  will  go  over  the  top  of  the  same 
hostile  trenches.  The  anti-bureaucrats  do  not  intend  to  admit, 
humbly  on  their  knees,  that  the  rules  of  the  government  depart¬ 
ments  are  the  laws  of  England.  The  new  historians  are  equally 
emphatic  that  the  real  history  of  man  has  not  been  most  clearly 
written  in  statutes  and  administrative  orders,  in  the  treaties  and 
documents  of  the  governing  class. 

It  is  with  these  official  documents  that  the  old  orthodox 
historians  have  been  too  much  concerned.  For  example,  why, 
in  the  holy  name  of  scientific  accuracy,  should  the  story  of 
eighteenth-century  England  be  written  round  the  history  of  its 
parliaments;  seeing  that  their  majorities  were  the  choice  of  only 
a  few  score  of  landlords.?  Of  course,  the  professors  admit  this, 
but  in  spite  of  that  admission  they  soon  fall  back  into  senti¬ 
mentality  about  “  the  voice  of  the  people.”  To  this  day  the 
text  books  audaciously  (or  ignorantly)  declare  that  when  the 
Younger  Pitt  won  the  election  of  1784,  it  was  the  democratic 
choice.  The  new  historians,  being  more  scientific  in  their 
methods,  go  behind  the  official  documents,  and  discover  (see 
Mr.  Laprade’s  paper  in  the  English  Historical  Review,  April, 
1916)  that  Pit  won  by  manipulating  and  bribing  the  electorate 
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more  skilfully  than  George  III  and  Lord  North  had  done. 
Nevertheless,  the  orthodox  writers  of  text  books  go  on  murmuring 
their  Athanasian  creed :  “  I  believe  in  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  people.” 

It  is  impossible  to  go  into  details  here,  but  in  sum  it  amounts 
to  the  truth  which  is  obvious  to  any  man  of  the  world  (but 
apparently  not  to  a  dweller  in  research  libraries)  that  an  official 
document  is  one  of  the  last  places  where  one  should  expect  to 
find  the  truth  revealed.  It  is  no  mere  search  for  idle  scandals 
that  leads  Mr.  Horace  Wyndham  in  his  books  to  examine  the 
ruling  classes  in  their  more  retiring  moments.  He  has  a  sound 
scientific  instinct  that  it  may  be  instructive  to  know  something 
of  their  mistresses  and  their  crimes  as  well  as  of  their  political 
policies  and  diplomatic  treaties.  When  the  Emperor  William  II 
of  Germany  (according  to  Lord  Newton’s  life  of  Lord 
Lansdowne)  told  that  great  statesman  that  the  “  Russian  Grand 
Duke  likes  Paris  and  a  girl  on  each  knee  ”  it  was  perhaps  the 
most  important  piece  of  information  he  had  to  offer.  It  was 
possibly  as  substantial  an  element  in  the  Franco-Russian  alliance 
as  any  more  patriotic  emotions.  The  main  error  of  the  old 
historians  is  that  they  are  always  discussing  the  official 
documents.  Half  the  State  papers  have  been  written  to  conceal 
the  truth  and  not  to  reveal  it;  and  the  rest  are  often  composed 
so  far  from  the  facts  that,  with  the  best  intentions,  they  must 
mislead.  A  large  part  of  history  has  been  the  struggle  of  the 
human  race  to  save  itself  from  the  unwelcomed  attentions  of  its 
governing  classes.  To  write  history  only  from  the  official 
standpoint  is  to  be  completely  biassed. 

Here  we  discover  the  value  of  such  a  new  historian  as  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells.  When  he  wrote  his  History  of  the  World,  he  had 
not  spent  his  life  in  examining  official  documents;  he  had  been 
using  aeroplanes  and  tanks  as  the  dramatis  personae  of  his 
romances.  Now  a  man  who  is  bold  enough  to  defy  the 
elemental  laws  of  gravity  and  friction  is  not  in  a  mood  to  be 
particularly  respectful  to  the  chatter  of  the  third-rate  politicians 
and  generals,  and  their  underlings,  who  pretend  that  they  have 
made  the  most  of  history.  Mr.  Wells  looked  on  the  scene  from 
the  outside;  he  calmly  ignored  many  of  the  official  assertions, 
and  wrote  a  more  illuminating  sketch  of  the  world  than  most 
of  the  professional  historians  had  done  after  spending  their  lives 
in  the  attempt.  His  vivid  imagination  may  have  leapt  to  some 
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too  hasty  conclusions;  but  many  of  the  professional  historians 
only  reach  erroneous  results  after  ponderous  thought.  If  a 
writer  is  going  to  say  the  wrong  thing,  one  prefers  lightness  and 
brevity. 

Admittedly,  Mr.  Wells  could  not  have  done  it  if  the 
professional  historians  had  not  written  thousands  of  obscure  and 
more  biassed  books.  Here  we  begin  to  get  the  new  historian 
into  his  place.  His  work  is  not  to  add  to  the  padent  toils  of 
the  research  scholars.  Frankly,  this  collecting  of  documents  and 
their  editing' is  not  a  work  that  needs  very  profound  intelligence; 
it  is  even  better  performed  by  the  people  with  steady  clerk-like 
minds.  It  needs  a  careful  copyist  rather  than  an  original 
thinker. 

f  The  new  historian,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  more  difficult 
task.  He  has  to  discover  what  is  the  ultimate  result  of  all  the 
documents  that  the  patient  clerks  have  so  kindly  collected  in  their 
note  books.  This  mass  of  monographs  needs  a  philosophical, 
that  is  to  say  an  inquisitive,  mind,  to  extract  from  them  the 
general  laws  and  tendences  which  arc  concealed  in  the  chaos  of 
the  details.  The  reliable  clerk  is  the  last  man  on  earth  for  this 
work.  The  artist,  who  is  trained  to  sec  form  and  structure,  is 
what  is  needed.  The  real  artist  sees  things  as  they  are,  not  as 
the  blinder  men  imagine  them  to  be.  It  is  this  quality  of 
accurate  observation,  and  genius  for  discovering  the  facts,  which 
put  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  in  the  front  rank  of  the  new  historians 
when  he  wrote  Casar  and  Cleopatra. 

One  would  courteously  apologise  for  writing  of  the  useful 
clerical  historians  as  the  lower  branch  of  the  profession,  but  it 
would  be  waste  of  time.  For  they  arc  a  haughty  self-centred 
set,  and  in  their  professional  journals  they  are  far  too  dignified 
to  give  much  sign  that  the  New  History  exists  at  all.  That  is  a 
pity;  for  they  may  never  hear  how  grateful  the  new  men  arc  for 
the  assistance  of  all  their  poorly-paid  and  ill-recognised  labour. 
Mr.  Francis  Hackett  frankly  admitted  that  he  would  never  have 
been  able  to  write  his  great  portrait  of  Henry  VIII  if  the  studious 
men  had  not  toiled  for  years  in  editing  the  Tudor  State  Papers. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  distinguish  between  these  two 
classes  of  historians;  as  some  of  the  less  observant  critics  still 
appear  to  imagine  that  the  new  and  the  old  are  competing  in 
the  same  task.  When  a  new  historian  docs  not  add  an  impressive 
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bibliography  and,  above  all,  produce  some  new  documents,  the 
very  prim  reviewers  who  write  for  the  primest  reviews  are  very 
disdainful;  while  the  man  who  can  announce  that  he  has  been 
through  the  neglected  waste-paper  basket  of  a  government  office 
is  hailed  as  a  great  master. 

A  recent  volume  has  revealed  the  whole  matter  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  way.  Not  many  months  ago  somebody  wrote  a  book  on 
Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  clerical  lines,  and  one  of  the  journals 
hastened  to  announce  that  it  “  will  be  for  years,  if  not  for  all  time, 
the  authoritative  history.”  Then  Mr.  L.  B.  Namier  got  hold 
of  the  book,  and  gave  his  views  in  The  Observer  (where 
reviewers  are  so  distinguished  that  they  are  allowed  to  sign  their 
names).  He  said  the  author  was  very  proud  of  his  unpublished 
material;  but,  after  all,  it  told  us  nothing  very  fresh.  Then 
Mr.  Namier  continued,  in  words  which  might  form  the  tide 
page  of  the  New  History  :  “  What  is  required  is  a  new  angle  of 
vision  and  a  careful  re-examination  of  the  material — no  matter 
whether  published  or  unpublished — in  the  light  of  searching, 
well  formulated  questions.”  He  added  that  in  the  book  under 
discussion  (“  on  which  much  honest  conscientious  work  had  been 
expended,  which  contains  sound  material,  and  shows  intelligent 
impartial  judgment  ”)  “  no  fundamental  questions  are  asked  ”; 
and,  “  the  narrative  takes  its  weary,  meandering  course  through 
interminable  debates  and  ephemeral  political  manoeuvrings.” 

The  case  for  the  New  History  could  not  be  more  concisely  put. 
It  suggests  that  we  have  now  collected  such  a  mass  of  historical 
evidence  that  the  most  urgent  need  is  to  re-examine  it,  and 
discover  what  it  all  comes  to  in  terms  of  the  general  problems  of 
humanity.  Such  philosophical  deductions  are  not  safely  left  to 
the  opinions  of  students  who  have — with  great  devotion — spent 
their  lives  in  deciphering  Anglo-Saxon  charters  or  transcribing 
departmental  correspondence.  The  final  meaning  of  history  is 
more  likely  to  be  understood  by  a  widely  educated  person  who 
has  never  handled  an  Exchequer  Roll  in  his  life. 

There  is  this  to  be  added.  Let  not  the  scholars — as  they  love 
to  be  called — be  too  haughty  in  their  claim  to  be  learned  in  the 
facts.  They  have  made  plenty  of  childish  mistakes.  For 
example,  Selden  knew  all  about  the  real  meaning  of  the  folc 
land  of  the  pre-Conquest  period;  yet  the  learned  scholars  went 
on  writing  sheer  rubbish  about  it  during  most  of  the  nineteenth 
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century;  and  one  of  the  best  known  text-books  on  legal  history 
was  still  in  the  dark  several  years  after  Vinogradoff  had  redis¬ 
covered  the  truth  in  the  nineties.  If  the  new  historians  meekly 
accept  all  the  will-o’-the-wisps  of  the  scholars  they  will  be  led 
into  innumerable  morasses.  How  many  of  the  text  book 
writers  have  yet  digested  the  mass  of  new  evidence  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  (now  Lord  and  Lady  Passfield)  collected  in 
their  monumental  volumes  on  English  Local  Government? 
Take,  for  example,  their  re-examination  of  the  facts  concerning 
the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  of  1835. 

The  mention  of  these  two  distinguished  historians  raises  the 
question  whether,  indeed,  it  be  possible  to  draw  any  clear  line 
between  the  old  history  and  the  new.  Their  volumes  on  the 
history  of  local  government  in  England  have  never  been 
surpassed  for  scholarly  research  into  details.  Yet,  in  their 
insistence  on  the  urgent  importance  of  examining  the  practical 
facts  behind  the  statutory  surface,  they  may  be  said  to  have 
founded  a  new  school  of  history.  Further,  in  spite  of  their 
precise  detail,  these  volumes  are  always  easy  and  attractive 
reading;  and  they  are  entirely  detached  from  the  official  mind. 
They  have,  indeed,  all  the  essentials  of  the  newest  history;  and 
this  kinship  is  proved  by  the  regrettable  fact  that  although  the 
orthodox  history  book  writers  always  include  these  volumes  in 
their  bibliographies,  they  less  frequently  incorporate  the 
invaluable  information  in  their  text.  Take  a  writer  of  a  very 
different  school,  Mr.  Wingfield-Stratford.  His  two  recent 
volumes  on  The  History  of  British  Civilisation  are  also  monu¬ 
ments  of  scholarship,  while  in  literary  charm  and  unorthodox 
opinions  they  will  send  the  owners  of  most  university  chairs  of 
history  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Then  there  is  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney; 
he  is  a  professional  historian,  but  his  writings  deserve  to  be  placed 
in  anthologies  of  the  classics  of  English  prose;  for  example,  his 
introduction  to  the  Tudor  tract,  A  discourse  upon  Usury.  Again, 
when  Professor  Pollard  published  his  W obey  a  few  months  ago, 
was  he  endeavouring  to  get  within  the  fold  of  the  New  History.^ 
Because  he  has  succeeded,  if  psychological  vivacity  be  any  test; 
and  this  on  pages  with  hundreds  of  references  below  the  text. 
Is  it  only  to  be  distinguished  from  the  keen  psychology  of  Mr. 
Edmund  d’Auvergne’s  “  new  ”  history  of  Napoleon  III  because 
the  former’s  publisher  wanted  footnotes  and  the  latter’s  did  not.^ 
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It  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer;  and  like  all  serious 
problems  the  answer  cannot  be  tabulated  with  the  systematic 
certainty  of  the  multiplication  table.  Those  footnotes  arc  only  a 
secondary  element  in  the  case;  the  professors  have  their  eye  on 
snidcnts  who  will  themselves  have  to  spend  their  lives  in  the 
agricultural  tillage  of  primary  sources;  while  the  new  historians 
are  consciously  appealing  to  the  general  public  which  seeks  a 
knowledge  of  the  results  of  history  and  not  its  technical 
processes;  just  as  the  man  who  drives  a  motor  car  does  not  want 
to  know  how  the  steel  is  made.  The  writer  of  the  new  school, 
if  he  is  to  do  any  good,  is  just  as  careful  to  consider  the  original 
sources  as  the  librarian  historians;  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
endeavours  to  get  deeper  below  the  surface  than  the  official 
documents.  But  he  is  primarily  interested  in  the  final  results 
of  the  structure  rather  than  in  the  builders’  specifications. 

The  technical  historian  is,  quite  rightly,  so  absorbed  in  small 
details  that  he  has  not  time  or  space  for  this  larger  view.  Thus, 
for  example,  when  he  considers  such  a  man  as  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
he  is  so  impressed  by  the  multitude  of  his  Home  Office 
memoranda,  that  he  adds  them  all  up  and  announces  the  result 
to  be  a  great  man.  The  new  historian  does  the  same  sum 
psychologically  and  ethically  and  economically,  and  finds  in  his 
hands  a  somewhat  insignificant  result.  The  pompous  Sir  Robert 
is  a  test  case  for  historians  and  reviewers.  All  the  small  timid 
little  minds  worship  him;  and  if  a  word  of  criticism  be  raised 
against  this  hero  of  historical  fiction,  the  reviewers  who  have 
only  read  school  histories — or  written  them — roll  about  on  their 
pages  in  adjectival  pain. 

If  the  “  new  ”  histories  get  into  the  hands  of  these  critics  who 
have  been  brought  up  on  the  old  historical  arithmetic  they  arc 
annoyed — and  say  so.  But  the  ordinary  plain  man  is  beginning 
to  suspect  that  history  will  probably  be  written  more  correctly 
by  citizens  of  the  world  than  by  those  who  are  confined  by  their 
professional  duties  to  libraries  and  record  offices.  So  when 
Miss  Marjorie  Bowen  turns  from  fiction  to  history  she  is  taking 
no  risky  step;  and  after  reading  Miss  Cicely  Hamilton’s  If  ye  die, 
one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  she  could  write  a  better  history  of 
England  than  a  Regius  Professor. 


THE  WHITE  RABBIT 


By  V.  S.  Pritchett 

The  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Rambledon  Common  arc 
large  Edwardian  villas  each  with  three  or  four  ornate 
white  verandahs.  These  houses  stand  in  large  gardens, 
fifty  yards  from  the  road,  and  look  because  of  their  cleanness, 
finish  and  white  paint,  like  the  bridges  of  luxurious  liners.  They 
are  the  sort  of  houses  which  go  back  a  long  way  and  are  even 
larger  than  they  seem,  and  only  after  you  have  lived  in  them  a 
long  time  can  you  really  afford  to  live  in  them.  The  beginning 
of  the  lease  is  the  bad  time;  men  “  in  the  City  ”  buy  these  houses 
just  when  their  affairs  are  starting  to  prosper  but  always  a  little 
before  prosperity  has  blossomed  into  its  full  bland  magnanimity. 
Until  then,  there  is  war  for  the  men,  quarrelling  anxiety  for  the 
women,  and  a  certain  superciliousness  among  the  servants; 
everyone  knows  it  is  war,  a  kind  of  domestic  reconnoitring,  petty, 
nervous;  and  everyone  watches  day  by  day  for  his  little  wisp  of 
victory. 

At  Mr.  Gough’s  house  on  the  Common  the  skirmishing  became 
stealthy  when  the  new  governess  arrived.  Mr.  Gough,  an 
impassioned  organiser,  whose  success  in  business  was  due,  like 
all  success,  to  delegating  to  others  his  ideas  as  the  machinery  of 
his  mind  produced  them,  engaged  the  governess  himself.  He 
thought  he  was  very  clever  to  find  such  a  clever  woman.  He 
half  lowered  one  eyelid  and  dropped  his  mouth  open  as  he  always 
did  when  he  had  done  something  shrewd  and  was  half  afraid  of 
it: 

“  Thank  God,”  he  said  to  his  wife,  “  we  have  at  last  got  an 
intelligent  woman  for  the  damned  children.”  His  eye  quivered 
nervously  as  though  he  had  cigarette  smoke  in  it. 

For  one  of  these  days  when  there  was  more  leisure,  he  was 
going  to  devote  a  lot  of  time  solely  to  intelligence;  also  he  was 
reserving  some  vague  cycle  of  gilded  years  for  the  love  of  his 
children  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  gratitude.  When  he 
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retired  perhaps :  or  even  earlier,  when  he  went  up  to  the  office 
at  eleven.  Until  then,  until  this  late  baptism  of  accumulating 
paternal  affection,  they  were  in  limbo,  as  good  as  damned,  and 
he  meant  ‘  damned  ’  when  he  said  it. 

“  I  am  glad,”  his  wife  said  as  the  days  went  by,  in  the  tone 
of  one  who  having  borne  two  children  can  let  who  will  be 
intelligent,  “  that  you  are  happy.” 

Mrs.  Gough  did  not  express  her  dislike  of  Miss  Spencer,  the 
new  governess,  more  strongly  than  this. 

So,  when  a  Queen  loses  her  crown  for  a  while  and  moves  in 
exile  without  insignia,  you  still  know  she  is  a  Queen.  She  will 
say  a  word,  or  tap  her  finger,  or  pick  a  flower  from  the  table,  or 
hum  a  confident  tune,  or  by  a  discreet  smile  turn  something  she 
has  seen  or  heard  into  a  tribute. 

But  the  war  in  Mr.  Gough’s  house  became  more  open  and 
passed  like  electricity  into  all  its  members.  Miss  Spencer,  the 
new  governess,  was  aware  that  she  had  created  a  situation. 

”  It  is  so  interesting,”  she  exclaimed  to  herself  and,  in  strictest 
confidence,  to  all  her  friends,  ”  He  is  Big  Business  you  know, 
most  frightfully  Big  Business,  and  in  mind  virtually  one  of  Us. 
But  she  is  simply  years  behind  him.  She  doesn’t  begin  to 
understand.  It  is  a  most  frightfully  enormous  responsibility.” 

And  with  each  emphasis  her  voice  stretched  higher  and  higher. 
Miss  Spencer  had  very  black  hair,  a  complexion  like 
unbleached  linen,  and  thin  mauve  lips.  Her  forehead  was  very 
naked.  She  was  neither  tall  nor  short,  stout  nor  thin,  but  she 
looked  as  though  she  would  become  stoutish  in  time  because  her 
eyes  mused  and  brightened  and  blinked  slowly  with  compressed 
reflections  under  the  thick  lenses  of  her  pince  nez.  There  was 
something  drawling,  exact  and  feline  about  her.  The  great 
thing,  she  said,  was  awareness,  that  beautiful  word,  and  when 
she  said  this,  it  seemed  that  every  pore  of  her  skin  must  be 
stretching  and  opening  until  it  was  on  the  point  of  splitting;  and 
the  thin  lines  that  part  from  the  lips  of  a  woman  of  thirty-five, 
seemed  to  be  indefinitely  extended  like  the  rays  of  a  laboratory 
lamp  or  the  whiskers  of  a  cat.  She  was  one  of  those  unemotional 
people  who  speak  with  an  intense  emphasis  as  if  endeavouring  to 
pump  blasts  of  emotion  into  something  which  is  essentially  two 
dimensional.  “  One  ought  to  feel  intensely,”  she  would  say. 
The  governing  mood  of  her  life  was  a  sense  of  injustice  or  rather. 
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what  she  called  a  sense  of  justice,  which  had  been  roused  by  the 
fact  that  she  had  fallen  in  love  three  times  with  married  men 
who  had  drawn  back  at  the  last  moment  and  remained  faithful 
to  their  wives.  Strictest  impartiality  to  others  was  therefore  her 
principle.  She  knew  that  she  and  Mr.  Gough  saw  eye  to  eye, 
or  rather  mind  to  mind.  She  knew,  in  consequence  that  she  and 
Mrs.  Gough  did  not  see  mind  to  mind. 

“  No  woman  ought  to  be  allowed  to  bring  up  her  own 
children,”  he  had  said. 

“  But  I  agree  with  you  most  frightfully,”  Miss  Spencer  had 
replied,  as  though  in  pain,  as  though  she  were  suffering  for  him. 
This  was  her  chief  fascination :  she  could  really  make  you  believe 
she  was  suffering  for  you. 

“  It  is  very  difficult,  a  most  interesting  situation,”*she  told  her 
friends,  as  she  analysed  it  for  them.  “  It  really  seems  that  I  am 
morally  bound  to  estrange  the  children  from  their  mother.”  Her 
sorrowful  duty. 

She  thought  of  Mr.  Gough  and  sighed.  Mr.  Gough  thought 
of  her  and  sighed.  But  not  such  a  long  sigh  because  he  had 
not  very  much  time.  And  Mrs.  Gough  smiled  like  a  Queen 
and  shook  her  crown  of  yellow  curls  and  waited  for  even  the 
smallest  revenges  which  she  knew  her  subjects,  the  children, 
would  bring  her  from  time  to  time. 

Only  at  night  when  the  household  was  horizontal  and 
unconscious,  did  the  skirmishing  cease.  Once  on  their  legs 
everyone  stood  to  arms.  After  the  maid,  Mr.  Gough  was  the 
first  out  of  bed,  beginning  his  exasperated  awareness  of  the  day : 
It  was  as  if  this  energetic  idealist  suffered  from  an  acute 
sensitiveness  of  the  eyes,  caused  by  waking  too  early  and  exposing 
them  to  the  dawn.  And  so,  one  morning,  as  Miss  Spencer  was 
awaking  to  the  hope  of  enjoying  a  new  awareness  of  that  which 
she  ought  to  experience — always  ought,  ought,  ought  in  Miss 
Spencer’s  life — Mr.  Gough  blundy  jumped  out  of  bed  as  Jehovah 
might,  to  see  what  he  would  have  to  put  right.  For  the  dazzling 
energy  of  the  sunlight  filling  him  with  its  own  energy,  could 
remind  him  only  that  if  ecstasy  were  shining  on  his  neighbours’ 
trees,  lawns,  and  windows,  only  wrong  and  calamity  occurred 
among  his  possessions.  Every  draught  of  that  exciting  air 
redoubled  his  fervour.  He  put  on  his  dressing  gown  and 
marched  out  of  his  room  to  battle.  Why  couldn’t  everybody 
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feel  like  this  in  the  morning?  They  were  missing  something. 
They  were  wasting  their  lives.  He  had  bought  an  expensive 
house  and  here  they  were  refusing  to  enjoy  it.  He  walked 
into  the  bedroom  of  his  small  son  Geoffrey.  “I’ll  break  that 
lazy  young  cur  of  his  vile  habit  of  staying  in  bed,”  he  said 
enthusiastically. 

But  as  he  entered  the  room  what  should  he  see  on  the  pillow 
but  a  rabbit,  a  live  one,  Geoffrey’s  pet  white  rabbit.  He  had 
caught  his  children  again  in  the  vile  habit  of  taking  those  filthy 
animals  to  bed.  The  room  stank. 

“  God  in  Heaven,”  shouted  Mr.  Gough,  “  I  thought  I  had 
broken  you  of  that.”  And  such  a  tirade.  Loathesome  boy, 
dishonest  boy,  unthoughtful  boy,  ungrateful  boy,  unchristian 
boy.  What  did  he  mean  by  it? 

“Nothing,”  said  Geoffrey,  sitting  up  in  bed,  his  grey  eyes 
watching  his  father’s  for  the  next  move.  His  father  moved 
towards  the  bed  and  Geoffrey  rolled  out  on  the  far  side  just  in 
time.  His  father’s  forehead  was  now  flushed  with  temper. 
With  his  bare  neck  and  dressing  gown  he  looked  like  an  angry 
monk.  He  had  not  yet  shaved  and  his  growth  was  an  harsh 
indigo  hedge  of  bristle  that  grew  down  to  his  suddenly  pale  silky 
throat.  He  was  covered  with  small  curly  black  hairs;  Geoffrey 
had  seen  him  once  in  the  bathroom,  and  he  was  afraid. 

“  Come  out  of  that  you  cur,”  shouted  Mr.  Gough  and  finding 
the  rabbit  nearest  to  hand  picked  it  up  by  its  ears.  Its  legs 
skipped  round  and  round  like  the  wheels  of  a  clockwork  engine 
when  it  is  lifted  from  the  floor.  The  creature  tore  at  Mr. 
Gough’s  dressing  gown,  until  he  ran  downstairs  and  tossed  the 
beast  into  the  garden. 

His  temper  was  well  roused,  but  coming  upstairs  again  to 
renew  the  engagement,  he  met  Miss  Spencer.  She  was  dressed 
already. 

“  Oh — oh,  good  morning.  Miss  Spencer,”  he  said,  hurriedly 
assuming  politeness,  tightening  the  cord  of  his  dressing  gown. 
He  was  in  awe  of  her. 

“  Geoffrey — er — I  have  just  found — Geoffrey  has  taken  that 
d  .  .  .,  that  rabbit  to  bed  with  him  again.  I  have  just  been 
showing  him.  I  have  just  been  explaining  to  him.  Perhaps 
you  would  speak  to  him.  Children  don’t  always  take  things 
from  their  parents .  Nothing,”  he  added  with  an  almost 
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pretty  melancholy,  and  very  conscious  that  his  pyjama  legs  were 
caught  in  the  heels  of  his  shoes,  “  nothing  except  money.” 

He  slippered  into  the  bathroom  whence  the  steam  was 
clouding.  He  undressed.  Excellent  woman.  He  stepped 
into  the  bath  and  the  water  scalded  two  pink  rings  round  his 
ankles.  She  was  so  efficient,  so  punctual,  so  erudite.  He  sat 
down  cautiously :  she — she — she — made  him  feel — he  must- 
be — an  exceptionally  discerning  man.  In-tell-i-i-i-gence !  Ah! 
Folds  of  water !  He  lay  down  in  the  bath.  Time  melted  into 
eternity,  eternity  into  steam.  Geoffrey,  rabbit  and  all  his  trouble 
disappeared.  Warmth  and  peace,  at  last. 

For  half-an-hour  he  snorted,  steamed  and  slopped  water  about. 
Then  a  miserable  coolness  dawned  in  the  water.  He  dripped 
out  irritably.  He  went  to  his  room  and  dressed  slowly. 
Gradually  his  appearance  became  shapely  in  spite  of  incipient 
corpulence.  He  looked  in  the  two  mirrors  which  gave  the  most 
satisfying  reflection  of  his  profile,  avoiding  the  thickness  of  the 
neck  and  accentuating  the  meditativeness  of  the  brow.  He  felt 
the  firm  silkiness  of  the  cheeks  with  secret  delight.  Who  would 
have  thought  this  trim,  energetic  man  of  iron  in  the  carefully 
pressed,  brushed  suit,  was  like  a  gorilla  covered  in  little  black 
hairs  I 

But  damn !  The  time  I  My  God,  look  at  the  time,  barely 
enough  for  breakfast,  barely  enough  for  the  train,  and  all  that 
confounded  little  devil  Geoffrey’s  fault.  He  ran  down  to  breakfast. 
He  cursed  his  wife,  his  children  and  everything.  He  accused 
them  of  trying  to  starve  him,  of  trying  to  wear  him  down  with 
a  hundred  malicious  trivialities,  of  trying  to  exterminate  him 

with  their  interference  and  bad  temper - .  If  only  his  wife 

had  a  head  on  her  like  Miss  Spencer’s.  His  grievances  came 
bellowing  out. 

“  I  have  had  cause  to  speak  to  Geoffrey  again.  He  must  be 
broken  of  his  vile  habits,  the  hound  I”  he  said  crunching  toast. 

“  Yes,  darling,  but  Geoffrey  isn’t - ” 

“  Yes,  yes,  of  course.  I  thought  as  much.  There  you  go 
again.  You  defend  him  naturally.  You’re  his  mother!” 

He  appealed  despairingly  to  Miss  Spencer. 

Miss  Spencer’s  glasses  shone  like  two  black  moons  of  wisdom. 
She  was  suffering  for  him,  yearning  to  suffer  more. 

“Where  is  Geoffrey.  Where  is  he.?  What  does  he  mean 
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by  not  being  down  for  breakfast  with  me.  Is  he  ashamed  of  his 
father,  eh?  By  heaven.  .  .” 

“  I  told  him  to  go  upstairs  and  fetch  me  something,”  lied  his 
wife,  and  adding  slyly.  “  It  is  my  fault,  not  Miss  Spencer’s.” 

Miss  Spencer  appealed  to  him  with  a  glare. 

“  Who  said  it  was  Miss  Spencer’s  fault?”  he  demanded  at 
this  prompting. 

Mrs.  Gough  said  nothing.  She  knew  she  was  two  years 
younger  than  Miss  Spencer,  and  that  she  was  much  prettier. 
Her  big  eyes  were  hyacinth  sanctuaries  of  light  to  all  things  in 
pain.  Her  small  breasts  were  lilies  of  tenderness.  She  laughed 
and  asked  Miss  Spencer  if  she  would  have  more  tea?  But  Miss 
Spencer  had  seen  through  Mrs.  Gough’s  artlessness  and  Miss 
Spencer  was  annoyed.  Small  humiliations  hurt  more  than  any 
others. 

“  It  is  nine  o’clock.  I  will  go  and  sec  why  Geoffrey  and 
Angela  have  left  the  table,”  she  said  sharply. 

Mrs.  Gough  looked  mockingly  at  Miss  Spencer’s  shoes  as  she 
walked  out. 

She  went  upstairs,  paused  on  the  landing  by  the  bathroom, 
smiled  and  then  walked  up  the  next  flight  and  into  the  school 
room.  “  Geoffrey,”  she  called,  “  Angela.”  There  was  no 
answer. 

“  Very  well,”  said  Miss  Spencer  decidedly.  She  preferred  to 
let  anger  accumulate  in  her  sinews. 

The  two  children  were  listening  for  her.  They  were  relieved 
to  hear  her  close  the  schoolroom  door.  They  listened  to  the 
little  blows  of  her  heels  on  the  pohshed  floor  above  their  heads. 

“  She’s  gone,”  said  Geoffrey. 

“  We  shall  be  late,”  said  Angela. 

In  fear  of  the  morning’s  row  they  had  left  the  breakfast  table 
before  anyone  had  come  down,  and  had  locked  themselves  into 
that  inviolable  refuge,  the  lavatory.  Angela  who  was  a  dark 
and  whispering  creature,  very  self-conscious  and  with  a  passion 
for  reproving  people,  was  annoyed  with  Geoffrey,  first  for 
causing  the  trouble  and  thus  bring  innocence  under  the  shadow 
of  guilt,  but  also  because  he  would  stand  on  the  seat  to  look  out 
of  the  window  to  sec  if  father’s  car  had  been  brought  round. 
“  Get  down,  get  down,”  she  said.  “  You  needn’t  stand  up 
there.  We’ll  hear  the  bang.” 
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“  I  know,”  Geoffrey  said.  He  was  solemn  and  proud  of  his 
eminence. 

‘  The  bang  ’  was  the  most  joyous  sound  in  the  house.  It  was 
the  noise  of  father  slamming  the  door  as  he  left.  There  was  no 
peace  in  the  morning  until  it  had  sounded. 

“  Get  down.  Its  coming,”  said  Angela.  “  You  are  only 
trying  to  make  me  miserable.” 

But  he  would  not  move. 

“  Drainpipes,”  he  said,  pulling  her  long  black  curls. 

“  Oooh,  you  beast.  I’ll  tell.  You  haven’t  washed,  you 
dirty  beast.” 

“  I  have.  . 

“  You  haven’t.  .  .” 

“  It  wasn’t  a  thorough.” 

“  If  you  sneak,”  began  Geoffrey  looking  back  from  the 
window  showing  his  teeth  and  raising  his  fist  in  the  air.  He 
fell  back  on  an  old  threat  he  had  used  effectively  ever  since  the 
day  Miss  Spencer  had  arrived.  “  I  shall  tell  about  your  cat.” 

“  There  is  nothing  to  tell.” 

‘‘  I  shall  tell  of  you  calling  your  cat  Spencer,”  he  added. 

“  I  didn’t.  It  was  you.” 

“  You’re  a  liar,  it  was  you.” 

”  It  wasn’t.” 

“  It  was.” 

“  You  know  it  was  you.” 

“  You  dirty  sneak.” 

“  Ssh.  They’ll  hear.” 

“  See  you’re  afraid.” 

“  So  are  you.” 

“  Anyway  it  is  like  her,”  and  he  made  a  face  like  Miss  Spencer. 
“  Listen  ” — said  Geoffrey  to  change  the  subject.  They  listened 
but  there  was  no  liberating  bang.  They  looked  at  each  other 
and  broke  into  giggles,  crowned  with  understanding. 

“Spencer,  Spencer,  Spencer,  meow,  meow!”  mocked 
Geoffrey.  And  even  Angela  bent  her  forefingers  and  thumbs 
into  circles  in  imitation  of  Miss  Spencer’s  glasses,  and  said  softly, 
“  Spency,  Spency,”  and  put  her  tongue  out. 

In  the  schoolroom  above  them.  Miss  Spencer  stood  at  the 
window  in  the  nine  o’clock  sun,  looking  more  like  a  cat  than 
ever.  Her  anger  had  warmed  her.  She  nodded  her  head  up 
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and  down  slowly — a  habit  of  hers — lifting  her  arm  up  and 
tidying  and  patting  her  hair.  It  was  as  if  she  were 
cleaning  herself.  Her  pursed  mouth  was  pushed  forward 
under  her  tilting  nose  and  her  firm  bosom  was  vibrant  as  though 
she  were  purring.  Once  she  stretched  out  her  hands  and 
examined  her  fingers.  The  nails  shone  and  the  white  tips 
glittered  like  claws.  No  cat  could  have  been  cleaner,  sharper, 
more  recondite  than  Miss  Spencer.  She  smelled  of  soap  and  the 
touch  of  her  hands  was  like  water  coming  from  a  tap. 

She  looked  at  her  watch  and  then  went  to  the  door. 

“  Geoffrey,  Angela,  I  know  where  you  are,”  she  called  in  her 
sarcastic  voice.  The  longer  she  waited  the  more  thorough  the 
revenge. 

Angela  went  pale. 

“  Get  down  Gefreeee !”  she  pleaded. 

“  If  she  knows  where  we  are,  why  the  devil  does  she  call. 
She’s  mad,”  said  Geoffrey.  “  Pretending  to  be  innocent. 
Huh!” 

“  Swearing  again,”  said  Angela,  “  I  can’t  stand  you  when  you 
swear.” 

“  Ssh,”  said  Geoffrey.  The  struggle  to  keep  Angela’s  mind 
off  awkward  subjects.  “  She’s  gone.” 

They  heard  her  go  over  to  the  window  again.  She  stood 
there  by  the  window  in  the  sharpening  odours  of  new  paint  and 
new  tuition,  straining  her  mind  to  the  utmost  point  of  awareness 
and  detachment.  “  Shall  I  let  them  believe  I  have  forgotten 
them,”  she  said  grimly.  “  Nothing  hurts  a  child  more  than 
indifference.”  The  articulation  of  Miss  Spencer’s  thoughts  was 
perfect,  though  silent.  She  finished  her  consonants.  She  tapped 
her  fingers  slowly  point  by  point  on  the  window  pane  as  the 
sights  of  the  garden  printed  themselves  in  her  mind.  So,  she 
thought,  one  ought  to  stand  intensely  aware,  intensely  feeling 
but  intensely  unmoved,  while  life  printed  itself  upon  one. 

Suddenly  the  white  rabbit  which  had  caused  all  the  trouble, 
which  had  been  flung  out  into  the  garden  where  it  had  never 
freely  roamed  before,  hopped  gladly  out  of  a  bush  on  to  the  lawn. 
There  it  was,  floppy,  naive,  mindless  as  a  fuzz  ball  and  with  eyes 
like  astonished  boot  buttons.  All  its  life  it  had  preserved  the 
expression  of  the  resigned  prisoner  but  now,  emancipated,  it  had 
a  wild,  ingenuous  amazement.  Its  ears  lolled  about.  It 
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gambolled  with  ludicrous  innocence.  It  nibbled  with  delight 
on  the  lawn  that  lay  between  the  gravel  paths  like  a  green  strip 
of  satin,  shot  with  the  yellow  of  the  sun.  Miss  Spencer  looked 
at  the  animal  with  contempt.  And  as  she  watched  she  saw 
Angela’s  big  black  cat  sit  up  on  the  wall  with  its  ears  cocked. 

He  cleaned  his  paw  and  looked  at  the  rabbit  which  he  had 
never  seen  free  before.  Miss  Spencer  saw  his  bewilderment, 
then  she  saw  him  jump  down  from  the  wall  onto  the  path, 
stretch  himself,  pressing  his  opening  claws  into  the  gravel,  and 
sit  up  once  more  alert.  He  was  intent,  private  and  warm.  The 
sunlight  shone  on  his  black  coat  which  glistened  with  blue  and 
silver  like  a  sealskin.  Under  his  fur  the  quick  sinews  stiffened. 

“  I  wonder  what  he  is  up  to,”  Miss  Spencer  said  to  herself. 
The  beginnings  of  a  most  frightfully  interesting  situation !  “  He 
is  moving.  Ah !  he  has  stopped !  What  has  he  seen  ?  A 
bird.?  He  looks  up.  Not  a  bird.  What  is  he  chasing? 
The  tip  of  his  tail  is  bending.  It  is  brushing  the  gravel.  How 
interesting!  Oh,  he  is  crouching.” 

Miss  Spencer  ran  her  finger  along  the  top  of  the  window 
frame;  there  was  no  dust  so  she  leaned  against  the  window. 
“  Ah  I  he  has  moved  again.  He  is  creeping  up  the  path.  No. 
He  has  changed  his  mind.  How  intent  and  alive.  If  one  only 
could  be  as  alive  and  intent  and  secret  as  a  cat  I  Ah,  he  is  trying 
to  hide  his  bulk  against  the  edge  of  the  lawn.  His  tail  rises  and 
falls.  He  is  peering  dubiously.  His  nose  is  pushed  forward 
cautiously  into  the  air  with  small  circling  sniffs.  Now  his  mind 
is  made  up.  He  is  going  forward.” 

Then  Miss  Spencer  saw  he  was  stalking  the  white  rabbit  which 
was  now  nibbling  on  the  far  side  of  the  lawn.  The  rabbit 
looked  once  or  twice  at  the  cat  but  seemed  in  its  chocolate  cream 
innocence  to  be  satisfied.  One  ear  and  then  the  other  blew  back. 
Up  went  its  hind  legs,  its  tail  bobbed  up  like  a  ticket.  It  flopped 
about  amiably,  naively  and  even  nibbled  its  way  forward  to  meet 
the  cat. 

The  cat  was  puzzled  by  this  good  nature.  He  held  a  paw  in 
the  air  hesitating.  Miss  Spencer,  breathing  in  excitement  on 
the  window  pane,  had  to  move  to  another.  Ah,  curiosity, 
doubt.  The  cat  now  stopped  again.  The  rabbit  was  looking 
at  him  with  the  dawning  solemnity  of  a  white  haired  old  gentle¬ 
man  and  this  senile  innocence  bewildered  the  designing  cat.  The 
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rabbit  had  a  too  steady  smile  and  his  ears  were  tumbled  forward 
over  his  nose  like  the  tottering  hat  of  a  drunken  man.  The  cat  was 
puzzled  and  turned  back  to  the  path  again. 

A  feint,  thought  Miss  Spencer.  Then  her  heart  fluttered  in 
wild,  unreasonable  panic  like  a  pigeon  startled  out  of  the  top 
of  a  tree.  Was  the  cat  going  to  kill  the  rabbit.?  Ought  she  to 
open  the  window  and  hiss  the  cat  away.?  Whose  side  was  she 
on?  Mrs.  Gough’s  and  the  rabbit’s;  or  Mr.  Gough’s  and  the 
cat’s?  That  is  what  it  means,  her  heart  said.  She  was  startled 
by  her  avid  desire  to  see  what  happened  and  she  did  nothing. 
I  must  be  impartial :  life  must  print  itself . 

Still,  she  mewed  ironically  at  the  rabbit,  ‘  Mrs.  Gough,  I  advise 
you  to  beware  of  yourself.  You’ve  caused  enough  trouble 
already  this  morning.’ 

And  smiled  with  tart  satisfaction  at  her  wit. 

At  that  moment  the  cat  rippled  out  on  a  long  encircling 
movement,  creeping  back  across  the  lawn.  He  was  quivering 
with  unliberated  storm,  electrical.  His  eyes  were  emerald  like 
sharp  electric  sparks.  The  taut,  fascinated  Miss  Spencer  gripped 
the  window  ledge,  with  one  hand  and  rubbed  her  knuckle 
against  her  teeth. 

Then  Mr.  Gough’s  voice  rattled  out  like  a  machine  gun  down¬ 
stairs  in  the  hall.  The  war ! 

“  My  dear  good  woman  do  you  think  I’m  made  of  money?” 
and  the  front  door  banged  like  a  cannonade.  The  house  echoed 
and  rumbled  with  the  explosion.  A  lock  clicked  and  the 
children  came  out  of  the  lavatory.  Miss  Spencer’s  arms  went 
out  in  involuntary  fright.  “The  children!”  she  exclaimed  to 
calm  herself  with  the  thought  of  duty.  But  as  she  turned,  heart 
thumping — stupid  heart — to  go  to  the  door  she  saw  askance 
the  cat  spring  at  the  rabbit  and  hold  it  down  struggling,  hind 
legs  skipping  in  the  air. 

Miss  Spencer,  torn  between  the  window  and  the  door,  chose 
the  door,  crying, 

“  Good  Heavens — Oh — Good  Lord — Oh !  ” 

The  world  was  alive.  The  strong  trees,  the  lawns,  the  paths, 
the  two  animals — all  the  biting  pattern  of  that  picture  was 
burned  into  her  as  by  an  etcher’s  acid. 

“  Geoffrey  I  Angela !  ”  she  cried.  “  The  cat  has  got  your 
rabbit.  Run  quickly.  Quickly!  If  instead  of.  .  .  .” 
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She  ended  by  shouting  to  quench  a  fire  of  guilt  that  was 
rising  inside  her. 

On  the  landing  the  two  children  heard  her  and  went  as  white 
as  the  ceiling.  Angela  sent  up  an  awful  scream.  Geoffrey 
moaning  and  shouting  in  desolation  ran  stamping  downstairs. 

“Mother!  Mummy!  Mummy!”  he  shouted.  “The  rabbit, 
mummy!  Angela’s  devilish  cat’s  got  the  rabbit,  mummy!” 

“  Oh,  my  dear!”  cried  mother  leaving  the  cook  and  running 
up  the  stairs.  Wild  anxiety  and  compassion  shone  like  a  river 
in  her  blue  eyes.  “  What  is  it.?  What  is  it.?” 

She  ran  as  quickly  and  as  lightly  as  an  angel  Geoffrey  had 
once  seen  in  a  picture.  But  now  his  shouts  were  rending  and 
hoarse  and  incoherent.  Angela’s  wail  above  was  frightful. 

Miss  Spencer  followed  as  calmly  as  she  could  down  the  stairs, 
struggling  with  the  flames  of  guilt.  Well,  why  must  the  child 
scream  like  that !  Why  couldn’t  the  mother  stop  him !  Really ! 
Miss  Spencer  threw  up  the  bathroom  window  and  looked  out. 
Really!  Geoffrey  was  dragging  his  mother  down  the  garden 
path  and  her  silly  hair  was  blowing  like  a  knoll  of  flowers  in  a 
wind.  And  Geoffrey  was  screaming  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
as  though  he  were  trying  to  burst  his  lungs : 

“  Mummy !  Mummy !  Spencer’s  killed  the  rabbit.  Spencer’s 
killed  the  rabbit,”  he  yelled. 

Miss  Spencer  drew  her  head  in,  listening.  What — what  was 
the  child  crying? 
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By  John  Ressich 

“  The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose  ” 

Henry  V. 

Although  we  are  told  that  a  canal  joins  Manchester  with 
the  Irish  Channel  and  makes  a  veritable  seaport  of  it,  yet 
the  place  seemed  an  unexpected  and  unusual  background 
for  the  loose,  picturesque  rig  of  a  Naval  rating.  In  the  incon¬ 
gruity  of  his  surroundings  it  did  not  require  the  addition  of  the 
white  cover  on  his  cap — for  it  was  mid-June — to  make  him 
distinctive  amongst  the  drabness  and  uninspiring  combination 
of  the  other  individuals  who  crowded  the  street.  Not  that  the 
drabness  was  due  to  their  clothes,  for  they  made  quite  valiant 
efforts  with  colour,  but  rather  it  was  the  atmosphere  of  the  city. 
There  was,  too,  something  sordid  in  the  sleek  roundness  of  the 
faces  of  the  crowd,  scuttling  and  jostling  with  no  apparent 
objective,  that  accentuated  the  freshness  of  him. 

Taller  than  somehow  one  expects  a  bluejacket  to  be:  fair¬ 
haired,  ruddy  and  clear-eyed.  Although  geographically  this 
was  near  to  the  centre  of  England,  he  seemed  almost  alien  as, 
deprived  by  a  parental  Admiralty  of  pockets,  he  sauntered  about, 
with  his  large,  loosely-clenched  brown  hands  swinging  slack 
round  his  haunches  as  he  walked.  Occasionally  he  stopped  to 
gaze  vacantly  into  a  shop  window,  then  moved  on  deliberately 
and  undeviatingly  in  calm,  assured  strength.  From  his  path  the 
passers-by  fell  away  respectfully  and  most  swiftly;  especially 
those  with  heavy-lidded  eastern  eyes  that  took  in  everything 
although  not  appearing  to  see.  As  we  met  and  passed  it  seemed 
to  me  that  he  perceptibly  checked;  that  the  brown,  impassive  face 
lit  up,  as  if  in  recognition. 

As  I  went  on,  his  appearance  annoyed  me  and  intensified  my 
irritable  mood.  I  had  been  occupying  myself  by  cursing  the  slow- 
moving  minutes  that  marked  the  tardy  approach  of  my  train  time. 
I  had  just  risen  from  a  business  meeting  I  had  been  unwillingly 
compelled  to  attend  that  morning,  where  I  assisted  at  the 
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obsequies  of  an  ill-starred  venture.  I  found  myself  wishing  that 
this  so  typically  English-looking  man  had  not  intruded  to  remind 
me  that  there  still  was  the  sea,  and  the  hills,  and  the  trees,  and 
breezy,  open,  upland  spaces,  where  the  smoke  and  dirt  and 
general  depression  of  manufacturing  cities  can  be  forgotten.  At 
that  moment  such  things  seemed  hopelessly  lost. 

Glancing  impatiently  at  my  watch  I  drifted  disconsolately 
up  a  cross  street  and,  later,  turning  a  corner,  once  more  I  saw  the 
white  cap  of  the  sailor  coming  slowly  towards  me.  This  time  he 
looked  hard  at  me,  then  definitely  stopped,  throwing  up  his  hand 
in  the  curious  Navy  salute  that  always  makes  you  think  of  a  man 
peering  under  his  palm  to  the  distant  horizon.  My  mind  flashed 
back  across  the  intervening  years  to  a  wild,  grey,  October  day  on 
a  destroyer  thirty  miles  east  of  Rosyth ;  where,  having  had  my  fill 
of  the  Other,  I  had  jumped  at  an  opportunity  to  see  what  the 
Senior  Service  was  doing.  Of  half-a-day,  wet  and  squally, 
spent  tossing  on  a  lee  shore;  what  time,  with  hack-saw  and 
hammer  and  chisel,  one  Adwell,  exceedingly  Able  Seaman,  strove 
unpleasantly  but  effectively  in  pink-blue  nakedness  amongst  the 
buffeting  yeast  to  free  a  cable-fouled  propeller. 

And  here  now  unmistakably  was  Adwell.  But  our  Adwell 
had  been  a  smiling,  cheerful  soul  who  had  answered  the  call  for 
a  volunteer  to  go  over  the  side  with  the  grin  of  a  happy  schoolboy. 
This  was  a  grim,  solemn-faced  man  with  hard,  expressionless 
eyes,  and  now  when  he  stood  close  and  motionless  before  me,  1 
could  see  that  the  fair  hair  over  his  ears  was  flecked  with  white. 

“  I  thought  it  were,  sir;  but  I  couldn’t  be  just  quite  sure  of  you 
at  first,”  he  said  apologetically.  “  I  fancy  as  you  had  a  bigger 
moustache  then.” 

Although  the  Service  had  to  some  extent  moulded  his  speech 
to  her  oneness,  he  still  had  a  trace  of  the  hardened  sibilant  and 
rubbing  dental  burr  that  marks  the  countryfolk  from  the  triangle 
that  Warwickshire  makes  with  Somerset  and  Hants;  that 
agricultural  area  which  so  unexpectedly  supplies  many  stout 
recruits  to  our  Navy. 

Naturally  enough — for  it  was,  so  to  speak,  the  point  where  our 
personalities  had  touched — I  recalled  to  him  that  stormy  grey  day 
in  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the  fouled  propeller;  adding  a  word  in 
compliment  of  his  hardiness.  “  For,”  I  said,  “  I  can  stand  cold 
well  enough  in  the  ordinary  way;  in  fact,  very  well,  but  I  dont 
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think  they  could  have  raised  enough  money  to  have  bribed  me  to 
go  into  the  water  that  day  and  remain  there — the  cold  must 
have  been  terrible.” 

“  Why,  surely,  mister;  ’course  it  would  be;  you  will  remember 
it  were  late  on  in  October.?”  was  the  reply;  and  he  said  it  quite 
solemnly.  That  was  the  type.  Unimaginative;  and  the  virile 
attraction  of  discomfort  in  pursuit  of  a  job  o’  work.  The  lust 
of  victory  in  a  physical  contest.  You  could  imagine  him  in  that . 
wartime  eternally  praying  to  be  one  of  a  boarding  party. 

I  glanced  at  my  watch  and  proposed  the  orthodox  adjourn¬ 
ment,  asking  if  he  were  on  leave. 

“  I’d  be  grateful,  sir,”  he  said  without  hesitation  in  his  quiet, 
slow,  almost  drawling  voice,  “  Me  mouth’s  as  dry  as  cotton-wool 
and  a  thing  I  never  could  abide  was  to  drink  by  meself.  If  a 
man’s  come  over  faint,  or  had  a  leg  off — why,  that’s  medicine, 
that  is — but  a  drink  is  no  drink  without  there’s  someone  to  say 
‘  Here’s  how  ’.”  Then  he  came  back  to  my  question  and 
answered  it  shortly.  “  Aye,  I’ve  got  a  leaf.” 

We  threaded  our  way  to  seats  in  a  corner  of  a  crowded,  garish 
hostelry  where  the  loud,  aggressive  conversation  seemed  to  be 
entirely  on  the  topic  of  horse  racing.  We  talked  a  litde  about 
the  War,  which  suddenly  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  fresh 
interest,  it  sounded  so  far  away;  yet  Adwell,  while  willing,  even 
eager,  to  talk,  spoke  absent-mindedly.  His  words  seemed  to 
spring  effervescently  for  such  an  obviously  reticent  type. 
Through  all  his  remarks  there  ran  a  strain  of  abstraction.  There 
was,  too,  a  tenseness  about  the  man,  that  contrasted  sharply  with 
my  memory  of  his  unaffected  boyishness  that  day  in  the  cold, 
grey  Firth,  when  I  had  propped  myself  on  the  heaving,  wet 
steel  deck. 

His  self-confessed  drouth  was  no  fiction  and  as  he  balanced 
the  empty  pewter  tankard  that  fitted  itself  so  appropriately  to 
his  large,  tawny  fist,  he  seemed  to  be  struggling  with  the  effort 
to  express  something  that  churned  about  at  the  back  of  his  brain. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  the  stimulation  of  his  second  draught, 
or  that  his  thoughts  had  by  then  crystallised  into  expression,  he 
suddenly  pushed  aside  the  empty  pot  and  crossing  his  forearms 
on  the  little  table,  leaned  forward  and,  in  a  very  low  voice,  said : 

“  Would  you  say,  mister,  as  any  woman  were  worth  swingin’ 
for.?” 
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As  a  law-abiding  citizen  I  felt  uncomfortable  under  the 
eruption  of  this  staggering  question.  Here  clearly  was  a  man 
who  had  either  committed  a  murder  or  contemplated  doing  so; 
and  all  in  the  cold,  ingrowing,  undemonstrative  fury  of  his  ^nd. 

I  felt  more  than  uncomfortable — almost  alarmed.  There  would 
be  no  shouting  or  fuss  either  before,  during,  or  after  the  deed, 
but  just  deadly,  cold,  implacable  hatred. 

It  all  seems  simple  in  cold  print,  but  although  it  was  a  situation 
that  is  not  likely  to  present  itself  readily  to  anyone,  there  was, 

I  think,  some  excuse  for  my  discomfort.  I  wondered  uneasily 
what  would  come  now.  He  sat  silent,  looking  unwinkingly  at 
me.  Waiting  for  some  sort  of  answer  I  supposed;  and  clearly 
he  expected  me  either  to  condone  or  to  encourage.  I  remember 
quickly  replying  with  what  must  have  been  a  very  strained 
jocularity.  I  said  something  to  the  effect  that  unless  a  man 
were  tired  of  life  it  would  be  sheer,  crass  imbecility.  He 
responded  at  once;  heaving  himself  back  off  his  forearms 
as  if  he  had  found  a  solution.  His  words  came  quickly;  quickly, 
that  is,  for  him. 

“  Aye,  there  you  have  it  all,  mister — if  you’re  tired  o’  life. 
It  ain’t  what  you  feel  about  them,  so  much  as  what  you  feel 
about  yourself,  as  really  matters.  Most  men’d  be  like  that.  I’d 
say.  I  reckon  I  am  too.” 

His  hands  had  dropped  to  his  thighs  as  he  spoke;  then, 
making  wide  sweeping  circles  with  them,  like  a  preacher  clearing 
his  arms  from  the  sleeves  of  his  gown,  he  leaned  heavily  forward 
again  on  the  table,  gripping  his  right  wrist  with  his  left 
hand. 

For  quite  a  time  he  was  silent  as  he  stared  at  the  stained  and 
polished  surface;  and  the  clamour  of  the  place  jarred  during  his 
silence.  Again  I  sensed  acute  mental  discomfort.  My 
surroundings,  until  then  immaterial,  suddenly  became  aggressive 
and  hateful.  I  reacted  into  self-conscious  respectability.  Here 
I  was  in  a  sordid  Midland  pub,  sitting  drinking  with  a  man, 
“  a  common  sailor  ”  who  quite  evidently  was  involved  in  some 
squalid  trouble  with  a  woman — who  quite  probably  had 
murdered  her  and  was  now  about  to  make  me  his  confidant. 
Or  at  the  mildest  estimate  was  definitely  contemplating  the 
advisability  of  “  doing  her  in  ”,  as  they  call  it.  A  man  in  whom 
I  had  no  interest  other  than  the  recollection  of  admiration  for 
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his  physical  courage  and  resolution;  for  his  ability  to  stand  the 
biting  cold  sea-water  and  searing  north-east  coast  air  in  the  month 
of  October.  A  certain  vague  compassion  for  his  imaginary 
circumstances — he  seemed  such  a  decent  fellow — was  quickly 
suppressed  as  I  definitely  made  up  my  mind  to  bolt. 

Then  the  quiet  emphatic  voice  began  as  he  lifted  his  eyes.  I 
lost  the  flashy  background,  and  the  raucous  noise  no  longer  made 
itself  felt.  I  became  ashamed  of  my  half-baked  funk.  A  glint 
of  heart-broken  sadness  in  his  eyes  held  me. 

“  ’Twas  in  ’17  I  run  across  ’er  in  Edinburgh.  Lord,  but  that 
place  were  full  of  it  then.  They  be  different  from  us,  the  Scotch, 
in  lots  o’  things.  Different  ways  o’  lookin’  at  things.  More 
hard-shelled.  I’d  say.  They  weigh  things  up,  so  to  speak. 
Practical,  I’d  call  ’em.  There  a  lass  will  go  with  a  man  she 
fancies,  off  and  on,  before  she  marries  and  they  don’t  think  aught 
on  it  and  I’m  with  them  there.  Not  trying  to  be  funny  or  that, 
I’m  not;  but  it  seems  to  me  fair  and  proper  if  a  lass  has  her 
feelings  and  not  tied  up,  she’s  as  free  as  a  man  and  as  much 
right  too.  I’d  say.  But  once  they’re  married  they  stick  like  pitch 
to  their  man.  I  think  they’re  more  downright  than  we.  Now 
with  us,  ’specially  in  country  parts,  it’s  different.  Mostly  a 
lass  is  scared  to  go  with  a  man.  But  let  her  marry  and  have  the 
taste  o’  one  and  they’re  always  flyin’  off  the  handle.  But  she 
were  English  this  one,  and  I  run  across  ’er  one  day  as  I  were 
in  Edinburgh  when  I  had  a  leaf.  She  had  com’  up  to  make 
aeroplane  paarts  wi’  a  chum  as  she  had.  Plenty  o’  money  and 
plenty  time  off.  A  rare  good-looker,  too,  and  always  laughin’ 
and  out  for  fun.  Eh,  but  I  were  rare  fond  o’  the  lass.” 

He  gulped;  unclasped  his  left  hand  and,  tipping  back  his  cap, 
passed  it  wearily  over  his  forehead. 

“  I  seen  a  lot  o’  her — every  time  I  got  shore  leaf — and  I  was 
for  marryin’  ’er  right  away,  but  she  wouldn’t.  Sailors  is  an 
easy  mark,  they  say,  but  there  was  none  o’  that  about  ’er.  Said 
she  wanted  a  good  time.  She  didn’t  seem  to  have  much  use  for 
men  as  such.  She’d  give  and  take  a  kiss,  just  so  as  it  were  paart 
0’  the  game,  like;  but  no  meanin’  to  it.  Pretty  things  she  always 
wanted — wrings  and  such-like.” 

“  So  time  slipped  on  and  I  were  always  seein’  ’er  and  coaxin’ 
’er  to  marry  and  ’er  backin’  and  fillin’  and  keepin’  me  at  the  end 
0’  the  painter.  Then  com’  the  Armistice  and  ’er  job  were  done. 
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But  she  wouldn’t  go  home  and  soon  ’er  money  were  done  too; 
so  we  got  married  and  I  were  able  to  give  ’er  a  little  home  for  I 
were  alius  a  savin’  sort  o’  chap.  But  she  couldn’t  settle  and 
wouldn’t  hear  o’  havin’  children.  Let’s  be  square  an’  shipshape 
about  it,  mister.  I’m  a  quiet  sort  o’  chap  and  I’ll  take  me  share 
o’  blame.  Maybe  it  were  sort  o’  lonely  for  a  lass  that  were  alius 
fond  o’  company.  Maybe  sailors  shouldn’t  never  marry — least- 
aways  not  proper.  Anyways  she  were  alius  gettin’  into  debts 
and  when  she  wrote,  ’er  letters  was  all  grumbles.  A  hard  thing 
that  is,  mister,  to  get,  when  the  post  comes  round,  and  to  know 
as  it’ll  never  be  any  different  again.  Aye,  and  a  harder  thing 
to  com’  home  to.” 

”  And  then  one  day — one  day  I  gets  a  letter.  I  didn’t  open  it 
at  once  because  I  thought  it  would  just  be  the  same  old  signal 
for  more  money.  I  kept  it  till  night.  Only  a  few  lines  it  were, 
just  to  say  as  she  wouldn’t  have  no  more  of  it  and  she’d  gone  off. 
Whether  she  went  then  along  wi’  some  other  chap  I  never  rightly 
knew.  So  there  weren’t  nothin’  for  me  to  do.  She’d  sold  up 
everything,  an’  took  the  money  along.  Not  as  I  minded  that, 
God  knows.” 

“  We’ve  been  up  in  the  north  ever  since  and  I  kept  on  goin’ 
back  to  Edinburgh.  Force  o’  habit.  I’d  say;  but  I  never  could 
hear  nought  of  ’er.  No  address  nor  nothin’.  Lots  o’  times  I 
says  to  meself  that  men’s  scarce  and  I  could  almost  pretty  nigh 
have  me  pick,  but  she  were  the  only  lass  I  ever  had  a  notion  of — 
serious,  I  mean.  What  with  thinkin’  about  ’er  and  seein’  places 
we’d  been  together,  I  begun  to  get  raised — it  sort  o’  preyed  on 
me  mind.  I  begun  to  be  a  bit  short-like  wi’  other  chaps  and 
although  I  never  were  a  drinkin’  sort  I  shipped  a  skinful  once  and 
got  into  trouble  aboard.  Not  bad :  cautioned,  I  were.” 

“  I  was  wonderin’  what  was  goin’  to  become  o’  me,  because 
I  felt  it  couldn’t  go  on  for  evermore,  when  one  day  I  meets  her 
chum.” 

”  Ain’t  it  fuimy  to  think  of,  how  soon  a  woman’ll  give  away 
another  woman,  when  they’d  be  skinned  alive  for  a  man.?  She’d 
no  call  to  speak  to  me,  that  one — I  never  seen  ’er,  but  she  runs 
after  me  one  night  in  Princes  Street.  Walkin’  wi’  another  lass, 
she  were.” 

“  ‘  Do  you  want  to  know  where  Sal’s  living.?’  she  asked,  and 
before  I  could  say  yea  or  nay  she  goes  on :  ‘  she’s  being  kept 
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by  a  man  in  Manchester,’  she  says,  speakin’  very  quick.  Then 
she  rattles  out  the  name  and  address  and  runs  off  quite  pleased- 
like,  you’d  say.” 

“Perhaps  she  was  trying  to  do  you  both  a  good  turn,”  I 
observed. 

“  Well  it’s  hard  to  know  whether  the  lass  thought  she  were 
doing  me  a  good  turn  or  Sal  a  bad  one.  Women  was  always 
beyond  me  when  I  tried  to  think  about  ’em.  So  the  more  I 
goes  on  thinkin’  on  this  fresh  turn,  the  more  I  got  vexed.  I 
reckon  it  would  be  most  in  knowin’  that  she’d  took  up  wi’  a  chap 
in  such  a  way;  for  it  would  only  be  for  what  he  could  give  ’er. 
So  a  day  com’  that  I  could  stand  no  more  on  it,  so  I  puts  in  for 
a  long  leaf  to  get  home.  Not  as  I’ve  got  any  family  left  of  me 
own — only  cousins  and  such,  but  I  com’  from  a  bit  south  o’  here 
an’  call  it  me  home.  I  com’  down  by  night  train  and  after  I’d 
got  meself  cleaned  up  I  went  round  to  find  that  house.  Right 
outside  o’  here  it  were,  ’most  in  the  country,  you’d  say,  and  a 
proper  place  it  looked  too.  There  was  money  there,  I  see. 
Garridge  and  all  sorts  o’  fixin’s.” 

He  ceased  speaking  for  some  time  and  with  a  forefinger 
mbbed  absently  at  a  little  splash  of  beer  on  the  table.  I  offered 
some  trite  observation  which  he  ignored.  He  continued  without 
looking  up : 

“  Stood  all  by  itself,  it  did,  along  a  row  on  ’em.  I  opened  the 
gate  and  goes  up  on  the  grass.  Not  as  I  cared  or  was  tryin’  to 
be  secret  but  the  sound  o’  me  boot  feet  on  gravel  is  a  thing  I 
can’t  abide,  and  when  I  com’  to  the  edge  o’  the  grass,  and  as  I 
goes  across  the  gravel  in  front  o’  the  door  and  rings  the  bell, 
somethin’  hits  the  corner  o’  me  eye  and  I  turns  and  there  was 
Sal  lookin’  at  me  through  the  glass  o’  the  window  with  ’er  ’and 
to  ’er  throat  and  white  as  a  sheet.  The  front  door  were  open 
and  just  as  the  girl  opens  the  glass  door  inside  I  hears  Sal  scream 
out: 

Don’t  let  him  in !’  ” 

“  Twice  she  called  it,  but  I  pushed  past  the  little  servant  lass, 
not  rough-like,  but  I  were  determined  to  go  in,  havin’  com’  that 
far,  an’  her  cryin’  out  that  the  mistress  says  I’m  not  to  com’  in, 
and  I  see  Sal  run  along  the  passage  and  into  a  room  and  I  hears 
the  key  turn  in  the  lock  of  the  door.” 

From  the  room  she’d  com’,  a  man  looks  out  and  asks  me 
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what  the  hell  I  wanted  or  somethin’  like  that,  as  he  would; 
there’s  no  blame  to  him,  it  bein’  the  man’s  own  house.” 

“  Well,  to  tell  truth,  I  didn’t  just  righdy  know  meself,  and 
the  servant  lass  were  standin’  there  listenin’  with  ’er  mouth  gapin’ 
wide  as  a  hawse-hole  and  I  just  says,  ‘  I  want  a  word  with  you, 
mister,’  and  walks  ahead  and  into  the  room,  shuttin’  the  door 
after  me.  He  backed  away  before  me,  then  makes  a  run  for  the 
fireplace  and  picks  up  the  poker  and  stands  there  all  shakin’  and 
makin’  queer  noises.” 

“  They  seemed  to  have  been  at  breakfast  by  the  look  o’  things, 
and  he  were  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  A  fat,  middle-sized  man.  No 
Englishman  I’d  say — not  by  the  way  he  spoke  nor  from  his  looks. 
The  sort  we  used  to  see  about  Malta  and  Smyrnia — and  that 
dirty !” 

Here  Adwell  spat,  saying  ”  Excuse  me,  mister,  but  the 
thought  o’  my  Sal  layin’  alongside  that!  But,  well,  he’d 
diamond  rings  on  his  dirty  hands  and  he’d  a  fine  gold  watch- 
chain  as  would  have  held  a  cruiser,  and  there  would  be  a  car 
or  two  in  the  garridge,  an’  money  to  burn,  so  I  kind  o’  felt 
helpless,  and  wonderin’  what  I’d  com’  to  do,  he  breaks  out  on 
me  and  shakes  the  poker.” 

“  I  felt  sort  o’  sorry  for  the  dirty  litde  man.  And  there  we 
was  standin’  an’  him  threatenin’  me.  Me  that  could  ha’  snicked 
his  neck  like  a  rabbit’s.  I  can’t  give  you  his  queer  way  o’ 
speakin’  but  he  were  sayin’  as  he  would  get  the  police  and  what 
did  I  want  and  so  on,  as  you  can  guess  he  would;  so  I  says  that 
I  didn’t  com’  there  to  hurt  him  nor  Sal  but  if  he’d  sit  down  we 
might  have  a  talk.  So  he  calmed  down  and  there  we  two  sat 
lookin’  at  one  another  for  a  bit  an’  I  could  think  o’  nothin’  to 
say.  Queer  that  was,  after  it  all.  I  sat  twiddlin’  me  cap  and 
all  the  time  he  kept  his  grip  o’  the  poker  and  the  table  between 
us.  Then  in  the  quiet  house  I  hears  a  sound  and  I  know  it’s 
Sal  sobbin’.  That  brought  me  to.” 

“  So  I  says,  ‘  See  here,  mister.  I’ve  only  com’  to  sec  if  you’re 
treatin’  Sal  fair  and  proper.’  With  that  he  starts  jabberin’  out 
a  cable-length  o’  all  the  things  he’s  gave  ’er,  and  that  if  she  was 
a  free  woman  he’d  marry  ’er  to-morrow.  So  that  made  me 
think.” 

“  Then  I  goes  outside — I  think  as  he  followed  me  but  I’m 
not  certain.  I  goes  outside  into  the  passage  and  has  a  word  with  Sal 
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through  the  door  as  she’d  locked.  Well,  I  reckon  that  cured  me 
for  she  said  she  knew  he’d  marry  ’er  if  I’d  set  ’er  free,  and  would 
I  for  God’s  sake  go  away.  Aye,  that  pulled  me  up  taut.  I  tried 
but  could  get  no  more  out  o’  ’er,  an’  I  weren’t  goin’  to  be  violent 
and  start  kickin’  in  doors.  And  after  a  bit  I  comes  back  an’ 
says :  ‘  Well,  mister,  you  be  good  to  ’er  or  I’ll  com’  back  an’  slam 
you  all  to  bits,’  and  he  keeps  on  tellin’  me  how  good  he  is,  an’ 
kind,  and  promisin’  this  an’  that,  and  so  I  just  com’  away.  That’s 
all :  I  just  com’  away.  I  walks  all  the  way  back  in,  and  I’ve  been 
walkin’  ever  since.  I  feel  such  a  fool,  if  you  understand  me. 
I’d  feel  better  if  I’d  knocked  him  about  a  bit,  but  you  couldn’t 
bash  a  rabbit  like  that.  Why,  that  sort’d  squeal  if  you  gave  ’em 
just  the  littlest  tap.  Still  if  Sal  was  free  I  think  it  would  be  all 
right  for  ’er,  for  she  never  cared  for  anythin’  but  what  money’d 
bring  and  I  mind  the  little  chap  said  he’d  bags  of  it.” 

I  saw  his  drift  and  realised  that  my  conclusions  had  been  too 
hasty.  I  remarked  “  So  you  are  going  to  set  her  free.?” 

“  Aye,  that’s  it,  mister.  The  best  way,  an’  all.  There’s  no 
trouble  to  easin’  a  clove-hitch.” 

•  •  • 

It  was  just  two  days  after  my  meeting  with  that  Able  Seaman, 
Adwell,  that  I  was  a  hundred  miles  further  south.  Tired  of 
walking  along  these  white  dusty  roads  in  such  a  hot  day,  I  leaned 
on  the  gate  at  a  level-crossing  in  contemplation  of  the  parched 
countryside.  The  flat  land  seemed  to  quiver  in  the  still  air  and 
hardly  a  sound  broke  the  heavy  dusty  silence. 

It  had  been  a  marvellous  summer.  The  drowsy  tranquility  of 
the  afternoon  enveloped  me  as  I  smoked  peacefully  with  my 
forearms  along  the  upper  bar.  Then,  from  the  brick  signal- 
cabin  on  the  other  side  of  the  railway,  just  beside  the  opposite 
gate,  the  trill  of  the  telegraph  sounded  not  unpleasantly.  I 
knew  the  west-bound  express  would  soon  be  passing  through  so 
I  waited  for  the  click,  crunch,  clack  of  the  levers  as  the  signal¬ 
man  adjusted  the  signals.  I  turned  my  head  to  the  east  in  the 
direction  that  the  express  would  come  from,  round  a  distant  bend. 
As  I  looked,  I  became  aware  of  a  figure  and  once  again  had  my 
bluejacketed  acquaintance  with  me.  He  seemed  brighter. 
Evidently  his  decision  had  braced  him.  I  slewed  round  and 
greeted  him  in  a  cheerful  key,  and  he  answered : 
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“  You’ll  do  me  the  favour,  sir?”  as  he  removed  his  flat  cap 
and  took  a  letter  from  the  inside  of  it.  “  You’ll  please  to  post 
that  for  me;  ’twill  be  quicker,  for  there’s  no  post  office  nor  box 
the  way  I  go.  I’m  goin’  along  by  the  railway  path  here.  I’m 
goin’  home.  Good-bye,  sir,  and  thank  you.” 

“  You’re  going  home.?”  I  echoed  wondering. 

“  Yes,  mister.  I’m  takin’  the  short  cut.”  , 

“  And . ?”  I  hesitated,  but  he  gathered  my  meaning 

and  smiled. 

“  Oh,  that’s  goin’  to  be  all  right,  mister.  ’Tis  easy  knockin’ 
a  clove-hitch  off  a  bollard.” 

I  shook  hands  without  speaking.  He  saluted  punctiliously 
and  passed  smartly  through  the  wicket.  With  the  letter  in  my 
hand  I  watched  him — there  was  nothing  else  to  do — as  he  stepped 
out  briskly  along  the  cinder-path  beside  the  double  set  of  rails. 
He  seemed  to  walk  so  much  more  vigorously  and  altogether  I 
felt  pleased  that  the  cloud  on  his  life  had  lifted. 

A  slight  tremor  shook  the  earth  and  gradually  intensified  as 
the  swinging,  tearing  locomotive  appeared.  An  approaching 
train  has  always  had  a  strange  fascination  for  me  and  I  gazed  at 
this  thundering  express.  It’s  pace  was  almost  frightening  and 
I  turned  for  a  moment  to  glance  to  the  right  to  guess  how  long 
it  would  be  till  it  passed  out  of  sight,  or  some  such  random 
thought.  Then  I  heard  the  rending  screech  of  its  steam  whistle. 
I  looked  and  there,  not  fifty  yards  away,  in  the  centre  of  the 
farthest  rails,  plumb  in  front  of  the  approaching  train  stood 
Adwell. 

My  heart  jumped  with  horror.  A  warning  cry  stuck  in  my 
throat.  The  signalman  yelled  something  from  the  window  of 
his  cabin.  I  gazed  paralysed.  Just  as  the  thundering  loco¬ 
motive  was  on  him  the  sailor  removed  his  cap  and  bent  his  head 
with  his  hands  on  his  knees.  Next  instant  the  monster  swung 
past  me  over  the  crossing  and  roared  away  along  the  reverberating 
track. 

Amidst  the  swirl  of  dust  and  debris  that  always  follows  a  train, 
something  white  caught  my  eye.  Like  a  tambourine  it  bounded 
and  rolled  swiftly,  almost  frantically  along  the  centre  of  the  track 
in  the  wake  of  the  vanishing  express.  Gradually  it  slowed  down : 
then,  standing  erect  for  a  brief  moment  in  the  dying  eddy,  the 
flat  sailor  cap  fell  slowly  over  and  disappeared  from  sight. 
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I  watched  where  beeches  stood, 

And  laid  against  the  fragile  winter  sky 
A  fine-drawn  frieze  of  boughs,  a  tracery 
Of  slender  living  wood. 

They  waited  still. 

Like  silver  statues  on  the  silent  hill. 

To  me  it  seemed  that  there. 

Against  the  sky’s  blue  curtain,  there  were  set 
Great  silver  candlesticks,  whose  carved  arms  met 
In  gesture  strong  and  bare; 

And  underneath. 

The  drifts  of  dying  embers  glowed  in  death. 

That  silent  altar  waits 

Unlit  and  unadorned  the  winter  through, 

Until  the  sacrament  of  Life  anew 
The  glad  earth  celebrates. 

And  triumphing. 

Lights  once  again  the  young  green  flames  of  Spring. 


Diana  Carroll. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 


By  Stephen  Gwynn 


The  Abolition 
of  the  Submarine: 
The  National 
Viewpoints. 

commonsense. 


IT  is  very  notable  how  completely  the  interest  of  international 
affairs  eclipses  what  is  passing  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
If  the  Tory  party  were  in  power,  one  might  account  for  it  by 
the  tax-payers’  hopeful  vision  of  some  relief  to  accrue  from 
reduction  on  armaments;  but  with  Labour  at 
the  helm,  we  are  sufficiently  assured  that  what 
is  saved  on  the  fleet  will  be  spent  on  public 
bounty,  so  that  the  taxpayer  can  regard  the 
whole  as  an  abstract  question  of  humanity  and 
So  considered,  the  debate  on  the  proposal  to 
abolish  submarines  was  stimulating  to  the  intelligence.  The 
project  was  advocated  by  the  two  powers  which  possess  an 
enormous  preponderance  in  surface  craft.  The  British  argument 
was  in  the  main  that  submarines  were  of  little  use  for  the  defence 
of  coastal  towns  against  attacks  by  shelling;  that  they  were 
expensive  to  keep  up,  and  also  needed  great  expenditure  to  be 
made  against  them;  and  that  they  were  dangerous  to  life  even  in 
peacetime.  The  thesis  of  the  Americans  was  that  the  submarine 
was  a  weapon  particularly  susceptible  of  abuse,  and  likely  to 
tempt  its  users  to  violate  the  rules  of  war  and  laws  of  humanity; 
and  this  argument  was  emphasised  by  a  reminder  that  in  1917, 
America  was  brought  into  the  war  by  such  violation  of  established 
rights. 

The  answer  of  the  French  was  exceedingly  honorific.  The 
British  had  proved  by  their  employment  of  this  arm  that  it  could 
be  used  without  violation  of  the  laws  of  war.  The  submarine 
should  be,  and  can  be,  regulated  like  any  other  warship.  As 
a  warship,  it  is  the  only  smaller  craft  which  can  fight  the  battle¬ 
ship.  France  having  consented  to  be  without  battleships  on  a 
scale  proportioned  to  her  interests  could  not  do  without 
submarines. 

Italy’s  answer  was  on  the  same  lines,  but  with  this  amplifi¬ 
cation.  France  refused  to  discuss  the  abolition  of  these  vessels. 
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Italy  said :  By  all  means  discuss  it,  but  only  as  a  consequence  of 
the  abolition  of  batdeships.  Let  them  go  first. 

This  is  a  line  of  argument  at  which  the  taxpayer  will  begin 
to  prick  his  ears.  We  have  already  grasped  the  fact  that  naval 
opinion  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  unanimous  as  to  the  value  of 
these  huge  floating  masses  of  machinery.  If  it  becomes  further 
clear  that  the  retention  of  the  battleship  is  the  logical  reason  for  the 
retention  of  the  submarine,  taxpayers  will  indeed  ask  why  we 
should  continue  to  build  batdeships. 

But  the  case  is  only  too  clear.  There  is  no  logical  argument 
for  the  abolidon  of  the  submarine  which  will  not  apply  equally 
to  all  forms  of  destrucdve  machinery.  Indeed,  as  M.  Leygues 
pointed  out,  nobody  proposes  to  abolish  the  floating  mine  and 
this  weapon  certainly  cannot  discriminate  between  neutral  and 
combatant,  and  certainly  offers  no  promise  of  help  to  the  crew  of 
the  blown-up  vessel.  If  the  submarine  were  abolished,  either 
Britain  or  America  could  cut  France  off  from  her  African 
possessions,  without  appreciable  risk;  and  could  with  still  less 
effort  block  the  entrances  to  the  Mediterranean  against  Italian 
trade.  If  the  blockade  were  to  be  conducted  on  the  principles 
practised  by  England  and  by  America  in  the  last  war,  Italy 
could  be  almost  starved  out;  yet  not  quite,  if  Italy  retained  her 
overland  communications,  she  being  a  peninsula  not  an  island. 

The  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  this  matter  seem  to  me  to  be 
very  much  like  the  interests  of  Italy.  Her  first  need  is  to  ensure 
the  routes  of  supply  across  the  seas;  and,  logically, 
Si^rrmacy^  possibilities  are  to  be  faced,  she  might  need 

the  submarine.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a  proud 
people,  and  for  the  fighting  service  which  has  been  its 
strong  arm,  to  face  the  consequences  of  a  change  which 
has  abolished  an  old  supremacy.  In  the  war,  England  was 
able  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  her  allies  a  full  control 
of  the  sea.  The  law  of  the  sea  was  what  England  chose  to  make 
it — even  against  the  protests  of  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  on  coming  in  accepted  the  law  as  England  had  settled  it; 
but  after  the  war  they  made  it  plain  to  all  that  henceforward  no 
power  should  be  able  to  dictate  sea-law  to  the  United  States. 
England  has  accepted  that  position  in  accepting  the  doctrine  of 
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parity — yet  with  a  sort  of  reservation.  Supremacy  at  sea  is  not 
in  English  hands,  but  rests  with  the  English-speaking  powers; 
sea-law,  England  thinks,  will  be  dictated  by  the  English-speaking 
folk.  It  will,  if  they  can  agree  upon  it;  but  that  “  if  ”  is  full  of 
dangers.  It  is  in  fact  scarcely  conceivable  that  should  the 
matter  be  postponed  till  the  tests  of  wartime,  England  and 
America  could  agree  upon  the  conditions  regulating  blockade. 
They  have  so  far  come  to  an  agreement  for  parity  which,  to 
speak  plain,  is  of  no  practical  service  to  England.  It  is  better 
than  a  course  of  competitive  shipbuilding,  in  which  the  longer 
purse  must  win.  But  England  has  not  yet  seriously  considered 
how  to  achieve  her  former  security  without  her  former 
supremacy.  There  is  only  one  way,  and  that  is  by  substituting 
agreed  law  for  force :  in  other  words,  by  inducing  the  nations  to 
enact  freedom  of  the  seas  for  neutral  vessels  in  time  of  war.  This 
would  mean  that  England  could  no  longer  starve  out  anybody, 
nor  could  herself  be  starved  out.  The  latter  is  doubly  ample 
compensation  for  the  former. 

Assuming  that  rule  to  exist  and  to  be  observed,  the  temptation 
to  use  submarines  as  Germany  used  them  in  the  late  war  would 
disappear;  such  regulation  of  their  use  as  the  French 
The  Law  and  Italians  contemplate  could  be  enforced  with  good 
hope  of  success.  There  remains,  of  course,  the  question, 
who  should  enforce  the  rule.  But  even  the  experience 
of  the  last  war  showed  that  the  penalties  for  breaking  the  most 
loosely  formulated  rules  of  war  were  formidable;  and  in  ordinary 
life,  Englishmen  fully  understand  the  value  of  having  the  law 
on  your  side.  Mr.  MacDonald’s  government  have  shown  great, 
though,  I  think,  not  rash  courage  in  reducing  armaments  to 
facilitate  general  agreement;  but  that  is  a  step  which  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  positive  move  for  new  security.  Under 
existing  conditions,  no  country  in  the  world  stands  to  gain  so 
much  as  England  by  a  law  guaranteeing  free  passage  to  neutral 
vessels,  except  for  contraband  of  war;  and  there  is  no  country  so 
well  placed  to  negotiate  agreement  upon  it.  Resistance  might 
conceivably  come  from  America,  on  the  ground  that  an 
obligation  to  enforce  the  law  might  be  implied.  Yet  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  America  would  refuse  to  affirm  the  principle — 
especially  if  the  refusal  isolated  her,  morally  speaking. 
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As  things  stand,  here  is  the  position.  Great  Britain,  under 
a  Labour  Government,  convenes  this  conference  for  the 
reduction  of  armaments.  Her  proposal  for  the 
Britain  and  abolition  of  submarines  is  one  that  would  in  some 

security,  and  in  great  degree 
increase  the  ascendancy  of  her  fleet  over  that  of 
other  European  powers.  A  proposal  to  ensure  transit  of  food 
will  be  even  more  designed  to  increase  her  security;  but  not  her 
ascendancy.  France  proposes  to  discuss  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
in  connection  with  submarines;  and  the  connection  is  logical. 
Nobody  supposes  that  so  grave  an  issue  is  one  that  can  be  setded 
out  of  hand  at  this  conference,  but  a  direction  may  be  given  to 
public  opinion;  and  at  least  the  matter,  which  is  vital  for 
England,  may  begin  to  be  seriously  discussed.  Up  to  the  present 
the  Labour  Government,  very  much  influenced  in  matters  of 
defence  by  their  technical  advisers,  have  not  made  approach  to 
this  question.  The  result  of  their  first  concrete  proposal  has 
been  to  bring  about  a  rejoinder  from  the  Latin  nations,  backed  by 
Japan,  of  a  nature  to  convince  the  English  public  that  English¬ 
men,  in  the  same  position  as  these  lesser  powers,  would  certainly 
not  give  up  the  submarine.  Italy  has  done  the  further  service 
of  suggesting  that  if  the  battleship  disappears,  the  submarine 
might  go  too.  Yet  this  is  no  way  certain;  since,  taking  cost  for 
cost,  the  submarine  is  a  much  more  useful  weapon  than  the 
battleship.  It  would  probably  be  easier,  more  logical,  and  much 
better  worth  while,  to  negotiate  the  freedom  of  the  seas  than  to 
abolish  the  submarine.  But  the  Navy  still  baulks  at  a  proposal 
which  involves  the  recognition  that  supremacy  has  passed  away. 
Meantime,  the  defeat  of  the  French  Government  on  a  matter  of 
domestic  finance,  followed  by  M.  Tardieu’s  resignation,  imposes 
a  check  on  the  Conference.  It  seems  possible  that  when  the 
discussion  is  resumed,  it  may  need  to  be  widened  by  bringing 
in  this  larger,  more  efficacious,  and  in  reality  less  contentious, 
project  which  the  French  propose  to  put  forward. 

Meantime  domestic  politics  have  been  in  the  shade.  It  was 
perhaps  a  sense  of  the  need  to  get  into  the  limelight 
Snes°BllI  inspired  Ministers  to  threaten  a  quarrel  with 

the  House  of  Lords  over  matters  in  which  public 
interest  could  hardly  have  been  aroused.  But  the  truth  is  that  the 
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Government’s  main  measure,  their  Coal  Mines  Bill,  has  been  the 
subject  of  some  agreement,  not  yet  wholly  disclosed,  with  the 
Liberal  party — who  held  the  key  to  the  situation.  For  the 
Conservative  party  had  committed  itself  generally  against  the 
Bill,  and  could  not  have  saved  it  and  their  faces  at  the  same  time; 
yet  the  fact  was  and  is  that  coal  owners  throughout  the  country 
found  its  terms  so  far  more  favourable  to  their  interest  than  they 
expected  that  they  still  dare  hardly  speak  their  minds;  and  they 
would  have  felt  anything  but  gratitude  to  their  party  (for  most 
are  Conservative)  had  this  compromise  been  upset.  The 
Liberals  insisted  on  certain  amendments  on  behalf  of  the  con¬ 
sumers,  and  the  acceptance  of  these  has  made  the  measure  less 
congenial  to  the  capitalists;  but  even  with  these  alterations,  wise 
coal  owners  know  that  if  they  reject  this  and  go  further,  they  are 
likely  to  fare  much  worse.  The  result  is  an  unreality  in  the 
opposition,  and  the  public  will  not  perturb  itself  over  a  sham 
battle. 

What  begins  to  interest  the  public,  and  already  deeply 
interests  the  House  of  Commons,  is  the  renewed  ascendancy  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Old  hands  in  Parliament 
Lloyd  George  never  more  brilliant  than  he  has 

redivivus.  winter.  All  the  talk  about  his  being  the 

obsolete  chief  of  a  disunited  handful  has  ceased.  Ridicule  was 
tried  against  him,  for  several  years,  and  in  the  end  it  is  the 
laughers  who  look  ridiculous.  The  younger  men  among  his 
opponents — especially  on  the  Tory  side — are  said  to  be  saying 
that  here  is  something  like  a  leader.  Their  seniors  answer, 
“  Yes,  but  do  you  know  where  he  is  going  to  lead  you  to?”  And 
no  doubt  they  have  justification  for  their  uncertainty — which  is 
shared  by  a  considerable  section  among  his  own  party  (one 
cannot  say,  among  his  followers).  Lord  Grey  made  that  plain, 
probably  judging,  according  to  his  character,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  say  openly  what  was  so  much  said  in  private.  It  is 
proof  how  strong  is  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  hold  on  the  leadership 
of  his  party  that  such  a  declaration  from  such  a  man  did  not 
shake  it  perceptibly.  It  might  have,  had  the  countercheck 
quarrelsome  followed.  But  Mr.  Lloyd  George  knew  that  no 
man,  woman  or  child  in  this  country  wants  to  hear  a  hard  word 
said  in  answer  to  Lord  Grey.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  Mr. 
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Lloyd  George  excels  in  knowing,  and  probably  not  a  few  who 
agreed  with  Lord  Grey  were  grateful  for  the  manner  in  which 
his  attack  was  taken.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  may 
have  even  gained  support  as  a  result:  for  nothing  is  more  re¬ 
markable  about  this  remarkable  man  than  his  power  of 
conciliation.  Again  and  again  the  House  of  Commons  in  old 
days  has  seen  him  talk  Mr.  Balfour  over — and  often  to  the  fury 
of  Mr.  Balfour’s  party,  who  were  less  amenable  to  the  charm  of 
supreme  intellectual  dexterity. 

I  find  this  recognised  in  the  interesting  book  on  Mr.  Lloyd 

George  written  by  Sir  Charles  Mallet,  from  the  standpoint  of  one 

who  began  as  a  hearty  follower,  but  has 

Sir  CharlM  ended  with  the  conclusion  that  the  Liberal 
Mallet’s  View.  ,,  ,  ,  ti  j 

party  can  no  longer  tolerate  Mr.  Lloyd 

George  as  a  leader  or  trust  him  as  a  public  man.”  These  are 
harsh  words  but  essentially  mean  no  more  than  Lord  Grey  said : 
and  they  point  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  never  likely 
to  come  back  to  power  as  leader  of  a  Liberal  party  possessing  a 
majority  in  Parliament.  The  orthodox  Liberal  distrusts  him 
because  he  has  the  coalition  mind;  because  he  has  no  firm  grip 
on  the  great  principles — or  shibboleths — which  have  tradition¬ 
ally  marked  off  Liberals  from  their  opponents.  I  could  never,  for 
instance,  conceive  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  indissolubly  wedded 
to  Free  Trade;  and  if  the  price  of  his  entry  to  a  coalition  which 
would  bring  him  to  power  were  the  acceptance  of  a  system  of 
protection  for  the  Empire,  I  should  expect  him  to  pay  it — but 
only  if  he  were  quite  certain  that  the  power  could  be  realised — 
in  other  words,  that  such  a  system  of  Protection  could  be 
accepted  by  the  electorate.  There  are  persons  to  whom  the 
idea  of  Free  Trade  is  inseparably  connected  with  moral 
righteousness — the  special  righteousness  of  Liberalism;  but  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  choice  between  these  two  systems  would 
represent  only  a  balance  of  advantages,  and  the  important  matter 
would  be  the  securing  of  power  for  the  right  persons — those, 
namely,  who  would  entrust  him  with  a  large  share  of  it.  This 
desire  for  power  is  a  strong  count  in  Sir  Charles  Mallet’s 
indictment  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George — yet  if  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Oliver’s  philosophy  in  T he  Endless  Adventure,  a  politician  would 
not  be  a  politician  unless  he  desired  power;  and  the  greater  the 
man’s  energy,  the  more  masterful  his  desire. 
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Then  we  come  to  the  question,  what  Mr.  Lloyd  George  did 
with  power  when  he  had  it;  and  here  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  subject  of  examination  offers  a  wide  target  for  Sir  Charles 
Mallet’s  attack.  Few  men  at  any  time,  none  in  our  time,  have 
possessed  more  power,  and  in  that  welter  of  events  it  is  easy  to 
attribute  to  him  whatever  suits  the  purpose  and  deny  his 
responsibility  for  anything  that  might  point  the  other  way.  For 
instance.  Sir  Charles  Mallet  says  a  great  deal  about  the  unwisdom 
of  detaching  troops  to  the  Balkan  front,  a  course  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  advocated;  but  he  says  very  little  about  the  much 
costlier  Dardanelles  expedition  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
opposed. 

However,  discussions  as  to  the  past  serve  little.  The  main 
fact  about  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  past  is  that  during  the  war  he 
convinced  those  in  contact  with  him,  not  only  that  the  war  must 
be  won,  but  that  it  would  be  won  and  that  he  could  win  it.  He 
conveyed  this  feeling  to  men  who  had  been  his  bitter  opponents, 
not  less  than  to  the  public  at  large.  No  one  else  at  that  time 
was  able  to  do  as  much.  His  return  to  power  is  only  possible  if 
he  can  again  create  the  sense  that  he  is  essential — or  at  least  that 
it  is  worth  trying  him.  Materially,  that  only  seems  possible 
through  coalition  of  some  sort;  and  so  his  whole  effort  is  directed 
towards  coalition — for  coalition’s  sake. 

At  the  moment,  his  technique  in  the  House  of  Commons  is 
amazing.  Instead  of  sitting  on  the  front  opposition  bench  and 
addressing  the  House  across  the  table,  he  takes  up  his  position 
below  the  gangway  and  as  he  speaks  is  almost  facing  the  Chair. 
To  the  left  and  the  right  of  him  are  the  lines  of  the  two  front 
benches,  and  somehow  his  position  seems  to  convey  that  he  stands 
at  the  head  of  them,  and  in  a  sense  is  arbiter  between  them;  for 
he  has  the  extraordinary  gift  of  so  expressing  what  he  has  to  say 
that  it  seems  to  be  not  his  own  mind  but  the  gathered  wisdom  of 
Parliament.  The  mixture  of  suavity  and  sparkle,  the  buoyancy 
as  well  as  the  experience,  make  a  consummate  performance;  and 
other  onlookers  than  I  must  have  laughed  to  see  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives  the  House  being  led  from  below  the  gangway. 

Russia  is  once  more  proving  itself  an  uncomfortable  bedfellow 
for  the  Labour  Government,  and  the  country  at  large  more  and 
more  dislikes  such  cohabitation.  Let  us  admit  that  facts  arc 
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clouded  in  a  fog  of  misrepresentation.  It  is  officially  denied 

by  the  Soviet  authorities  that  three  hundred  ex-officers  of  the 

navy  were  put  to  death;  it  is  denied  that  a  general 

Russia  and  persecution  of  religion  is  in  progress.  Opponents 

the  Labour  q£  Socialism  may  be  unduly  willing  to  accept  these 

Government.  ,  ^  .°  1  ^  j. 

assurances,  unduly  prone  to  scrutinise  the  wordmg 

of  the  denials.  But  there  should  be  some  limit  to  the  credulity 
displayed  by  those  of  Mr.  MacDonald’s  supporters  who  believe 
that  Russian  revolutionaries  can  do  no  wrong.  Miss  Ellen' 
Wilkinson  made  a  speech  in  the  House  in  which  silliness  came 
near  to  brutality,  when  she  suggested  that  General  Koutepof’s 
disappearance  was  farcical,  and  that  all  serious  search  for  him 
had  ceased.  There  is  only  too  good  reason  to  be  anxious  con¬ 
cerning  this  officer’s  fate.  Miss  Wilkinson  went  on  to  affirm 
that  Russian  credit  was  the  best  in  the  world — an  utterance 
which  will  be  grimly  commented  on  by  bondholders,  too  well 
aware  that  the  Russian  Government  has  certainly  frittered  away 
none  of  its  credit  in  paying  debts. 

Such  speeches  as  this  lady’s  will  begin  to  have  serious  results 
for  the  Labour  party  if  the  movement  of  indignation  that  is  now 
growing  gathers  head.  Only  a  voice  is  needed : 

To-day  and' perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  no  Burke  has  arisen 

and  Yesterday.  *  •  .  •  r  r  1 

to  give  It  utterance;  for,  so  far  as  we  have  any 

guidance,  vehement  remonstrance  would  only  lead  to  greater  out¬ 
rage.  It  is  best  to  keep  our  tempers  and  try  to  understand,  under 
such  skilled  guidance  as  that  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon.  His  Russia 
T o-day  and  Yesterday  (Dent)  is  one  of  the  mosTrema  cable  stiVdies 
of  a  country  that  I  have  ever  read.  Ail  his  affinities  in  Russia, 
during  a  constant  intercourse  of  thirty  years  from  1877  to  1913, 
were  with  those  Russians  who  have  been,  displaced  or  extermin¬ 
ated;  he  went  back  in  1928  to  a  land  whefc  horror  abounded, 
and  he  denies  nothing  of  the  worst  that  has  been  alleged.  Yet 
one  feels  throughout  his  vivid  pages  the  response  to  a  new  vitality 
in  Russia’s  frame.  After  reading  him,  I  at  least  said  to  myself : 

“  Bolshevism  is  more  formidable  than  I  thought.”  Two  things 
appear  to  have  struck  him  beyond  the  rest  and  the  first  of  these 
is  a  minor  matter.  He  found  proof  of  the  Bolshevists’  sincerity 
in  their  determination  to  have  everything  spoken  out,  to  cloak 
no  abuses  that  were  abuses  from  the  collectivist  standpoint.  The 
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governed,  even  the  children  in  schools,  should  have  the  right  to 
say  how  they  should  be  governed:  that  is,  of  course,  provided 
they  accept  the  general  principle  of  collectivism.  (Opponents  of 
Marx’s  theories  have  no  rights  in  Russia — not  the  right  to  a  trial 
before  being  shot.)  But  the  major  matter  is  the  stupendous  effort 
made  m  galvanise  inert  and  illiterate  millions  into  readin^^j^ 
thinking.  If  Dr.  Dillon  is  right,  Russia,  down  to  the  last 
mooshik  (I  keep  his  phonetic  spelling)  is  beginning  to  read  and 
think.  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and  amongst  other  methods 
is  broadcasting.  This  spectacle  staggers  one  who  knew  by 
decades  of  observations  the  old  stagnant  misery  in  which  Russian 
peasants  lived  and  died.  He  does  not  dispute  the  danger  of  the 
new  phenomenon;  he  does  not  argue  for  its  beneficence;  he 
merely  proclaims  the  force  of  its  vitality.  Manifestly  such  a 
force  as  he  suggests  cannot  be  destroyed  from  outside;  but  will  it 
last?  The  Russian  has  always  been  good  at  furious  efforts,  but 
has  been  a  bad  stayer;  and  at  one  point  this  educational  move¬ 
ment  seems  to  carry  the  principle  of  its  own  defeat.  Everything 
is  subordinated  to  the  promotion  of  collectivism.  Now,  the 
Russian  peasant  before  the  Revolution  was  miserable  to  excess; 
so,  before  1789,  was  the  French  peasant.  Both  were  drawn  to 
support  the  revolution  by  the  hope  of  acquiring  the  land  they 
worked,  and  both  got  the  land.  But  the  French  peasant  has 
been  allowed  to  keep  it.  More  than  that,  he  has  been  made  and 
has  remained  anti-clerical,  by  the  fear  that  the  Church  might 
work  for  the  undoing  of  old  confiscation.  In  Russia,  land  has 
been  taken  away  from  the  peasant  just  as  he  had  begun  to  savour 
the  joy  of  ownership;  hr  i<  vjytually  not  indeed  to  a 

landlord,  but  to  the  community.  Yet,  where  he  was  owner, 
working  for  himself,  he  now  works  to  order,  for  an  allowance. 
The  same  power  that  denies  ownership  to  the  peasant — who  not 
long  ago  was  devout, — denies  freedom  to  the  Church;  and  the 
Church  will  certainly  not  preach  collectivism.  Link  the  force 
of  a  persecuted  religion  to  the  peasants’  land-hunger,  and  can 
any  government  withstand  that  combination  ?  Dr.  Dillon 
secs  plainly  that  this  question  of  the  land  is  the  crucial  one  for 
Sovietism ;  he  does  not  prophesy  the  outcome.  But  there  is  one 
thing  he  does  not  tell  us.  According  to  him,  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  has  got  the  women  on  its  side.  Has  it  got  the  peasant 
women  ?  If  the  wives  of  the  mooshiks,  whether  Kcx)laks  or  no. 
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stand  for  collective  land  tenure,  then  anything  is  possible;  but  if 
that  is  their  attitude,  Russia  must  be  unlike  any  other  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Yet  to  resist  any  dictatorship,  since  machine  guns  came  into 
use,  has  been  a  very  difficult  matter;  and  the  only  line  of 
resistance  possible  for  the  peasantry  seems  that  of  the  ox  which 
in  certain  conditions  will  die  sooner  than  move.  Dictatorship 
is  harder  to  shake  off  when  vested  in  a  Committee;  and  Dr. 
Dillon  makes  us  feel  how  elaborately  organised  is  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  grip  on  the  community,  and  at  the  same  time  how 
ceaselessly  the  directing  mind  is  at  work  to  make  as  many 
Russians  as  possible  feel  that  they  are  the  prippers — not  the 
gripped.  The  young  may  drive  the  old  for  a  time;  but  what  I 
have  seen  in  Ireland  leads  me  to  think  that  normal  equilibrium 
reasserts  itself.  The  son  of  a  peasant  may  be  collectivist  at 
eighteen — at  two-and-twenty  he  will  have  all  the  instincts  of  a 
koolak. 

In  Spain  another  dictatorship  of  a  very  different  character  has 
come  brusquely  but  not  tragically  to  an  end.  General  Primo 
de  Rivera’s  assumption  of  power  was  a  military 
^Q^^*°**  revolution,  but  his  rule  has  been  conducted  in  the 
spirit  of  a  patriotic  civilian.  Nevertheless  the 
dictatorship  found  itself  constrained  to  declare  war  on  education, 
and  it  became  evident  that  discontent  was  influential  and  wide¬ 
spread,  and  that  it  extended  to  the  army.  This  extension 
evidently  touched  the  Marques  de  Estella  to  the  quick,  and  he 
issued  impulsively  an  appeal  to  the  heads  of  the  Army  and  of 
the  Navy,  asking  them  individually  for  a  definite  assurance  of 
support  and  declaring  that  he  would  resign  if  it  were  not  given. 
This  step  gravely  offended  public  feeling  in  Spain  for  two  reasons 
which  perhaps  have  not  been  fully  appreciated.  The  first  was 
that  the  appeal  to  miUtary  judgment  seemed  in  flagrant  contra¬ 
diction  of  the  President’s  declared  intention  to  move  towards  a 
constitutional  regime.  The  second  specially  affected  loyalists, 
for  it  was  foreseen  that  the  Army  and  Navy  would  reply  by 
throwing  the  decision  on  the  King  himself  and  thus  placing  the 
Throne  in  a  difficult  and  invidious  position.  When  this  became 
apparent,  the  President,  whose  perfect  loyalty  was  never  in  doubt, 
placed  his  resignation  in  the  King’s  hands  and  publicly  admitted 
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the  error  he  had  committed.  The  King’s  action  in  accepting 
the  resignation  and  in  conforming  to  the  evident  trend  of 
informed  opinion  by  subsequent  acts  of  amnesty  has  probably 
strengthened  the  Crown.  General  Primo  de  Rivera  retires 
certainly  without  having  lost  any  of  the  general  goodwill  felt 
to  him  in  this  country;  and  one  may  hope  that  in  his  own  land 
the  frankness  of  his  conduct  has  disarmed  censure. 

Spain  is  a  land  about  which  the  average  citizen  of  these  islands 
does  not  know  much,  and  it  is  in  many  ways  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand.  Its  clericalism  and  its  Liberalism  both  have  a  strongly 
Latin  character,  and  for  Spanish  Liberals  the  political  centre  of 
Europe  is  Paris  not  London,  even  though  distrust  and  dislike  of 
France  are  as  general  among  Spanish  politicians  as  arc  trust  in 
England  and  liking  for  the  English  character.  But  in  spite  of 
all  divergence  between  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  mentality,  the 
events  that  pass  in  Spain  arc  intelligible  to  us.  We  can 
sympathise  with  them.  According  to  Dr.  Dillon,  illiteracy 
to-day  exists  in  Spain  more  largely  than  in  Western  Russia.  But 
education  is  not  solely,  nor  mainly,  a  matter  of  knowing  how  to 
read.  The  Spaniards  possess,  diffused  among  them  perhaps  as 
thoroughly  as  among  any  people  of  Europe,  the  education  of 
character,  the  code  of  what  is  decent,  what  is  honourable.  They 
arc  sometimes  said  to  be  anarchic,  but  the  meaning  is  only  that 
they  choose  to  be  governed  by  tradition  rather  than  by  enactment. 
There  is  no  moral  anarchy  in  Spain.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Russia  the  ferments  grow  more  and  more  unintelligible  and  one 
is  driven  to  ask  whether  education  as  administered  to  Russia  by 
Russians  will  not  make  all  communication  with  Russia  more  and 
more  impossible  and  dangerous. 
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THE  TIGER 

Two  Studies  of  Clemenceau 

by  John  Hallett 


CLEMENCEAU  :  The  events  of  his  life  as 
told  by  himself  to  his  former  secretary 
Jean  Martet.  Longmans  Green  and  Co. 
ay.  net. 

the  tiger  —  GEORGES 
CLEMENCEAU,  1841-1929,  by 
George  Adam.  Jonathan  Cape.  los.  6d. 
net. 

For  the  present  generation  of  Englishmen, 
and  for  many  of  his  compatriots,  Georges 
Clemenceau  is  the  man  who,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven  took  over  the  helm  in  France 
at  the  darkest  moment  of  the  war  and,  by 
his  iron  will,  steered  the  ship  to  victory; 
or,  still  more  vividly  perhaps,  he  is  the 
figure  with  the  bald  head  and  the  taut  lips, 
ready  to  break  at  any  moment  into  a 
mocking  smile  or  a  bitter  sally,  who  in  the 
early  months  of  1919  sat  wrestling  by  day 
with  Lloyd  George  and  Wilson,  the  men 
who  were  trying  to  rob  France  of  her 
victory,  and  by  night  with  Poincar^  and 
Foch,  “  the  president  who  was  not  content 
to  be  a  president  and  the  soldier  who  was 
not  content  to  be  a  soldier  ”,  while  they 
combined  in  a  determined  assault  on  the 
policy  and  prerogatives  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  They  were  heroic  days  that 
might  throw  any  ordinary  career  into  the 
shadow.  The  battered  billy-cock  hat  of 
his  visits  to  the  battle-front,  the  grey  gloves 
of  the  council  chamber  have  become 
famous,  almost  legendary.  The  Clemenceau 
of  the  war  and  of  the  peace  conference 
has  eclipsed  Clemenceau  the  politician; 
Clemenceau  the  revolutionary,  Clemenceau 
the  man.  There  is  something  distant  and 
strangely  unreal  about  those  erstwhile 
attacks  on  shadowy  ministries  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  which  first  earned 
him  the  name  of  “  The  Tiger.”  His 
battles  over  the  Dreyfus  case  or,  a  decade 
earlier,  the  Panama  scandal,  are  faint 
memories.  Few  people,  going  back  yet 


further,  remember  how  he  narrowly  escaped 
death  in  the  Paris  Commune  in  1871;  and 
fewer  still  how,  even  before  that,  he  had 
witnessed  the  American  Civil  War  and 
had  been  a  teacher  of  French  literature  in 
a  Young  Ladies’  Seminary  in  Connecticut. 

The  first  impression  derived  from  a 
casual  survey  of  Clemenceau’s  life  is  one 
of  inconsistency  in  action  and  rigid  con¬ 
sistency  in  thought.  In  politics  he  began 
as  a  revolutionary,  went  on  as  a  democrat 
and  ended  as  a  dictator  who  refused  to 
brook  not  merely  opposition  but  even  equal 
partnership.  In  his  philosophical  outlook 
he  was  an  uncompromising  devotee  of 
materialism;  and  in  his  devotion  he  showed 
all  the  fanaticism  which  seems  in  modern 
times  to  have  passed  from  the  adherents  of 
religion  to  its  opponents.  From  his 
thesis  on  the  origins  of  life  to  his  last 
quips  at  the  expense  of  the  Locarno 
treaties,  he  remained  the  sworn  foe  of 
idealism  in  any  of  its  insidious  forms.  But 
closer  inspection  reveals  a  different  picture. 
Throughout  his  active  career,  with  all  its 
apparent  divergencies,  there  runs  a  strongly 
marked  line  of  consistency;  but  it  is  a  con¬ 
sistency  attained  in  defiance,  not  in  virtue, 
of  his  theories.  He  was  always  a  fighter 
for  justice,  though  his  philosophy  taught 
him  that  Justice  is  a  myth  and  that  no 
ideal  is  worth  fighting  for.  And  above  all, 
he  loved  France,  though  he  never  loved  his 
fellow-men  and  there  was  nothing  in  his 
philosophy  which  would  have  permitted 
him  to  love  an  abstraction.  It  is  seldom 
remembered  that  Clemenceau  was  one  of  a 
handful  of  irreconcilables  who,  in  the 
National  Assembly  at  Bordeaux  in  1871, 
voted  against  the  acceptance  of  Bismarck’s 
terms  of  peace.  It  was  a  fitting  beginning 
for  a  public  career  which  ended  with  the 
peace  of  Versailles.  From  the  first  to  the 
last  act  of  his  public  life,  his  course  was 
governed  by  this  irrational  passionate  de- 
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votioo  to  his  country.  He  had  found  a  of  his  Cabinet-council  Such  blemishes 
consistent  principle  of  action;  but  it  lay  should  not  have  been  permitted  in  the 
beyond  the  cold  rationalistic  philosophy  to  authorised  translation  of  a  work  of  perma- 
which  he  professed  allegiance.  nent  value. 

The  difficulty  of  perspective  as  well  as  Mr.  Adam  is  an  old  hand.  He  knows 
the  lack  of  documents  will  make  impossible  almost  too  well  the  tricks  of  the 
for  many  years  to  come  any  final  estimate  biographer’s  trade,  and  his  book  shows 
of  Clemenceau’s  place  in  history;  and  we  signs  of  hasty  writing.  He  has  not  much 
are  grateful  to  M.  Martet,  who  was  his  to  tell  us  of  the  Clemenccau  of  the  war,  and 
secretary  during  the  war  and  his  confidant  nothing  that  is  new  of  the  Clemcnceau  of 
in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  for  not  having  the  peace.  But  those  who  wish  to  renew 
tried  to  write  a  book  about  him.  Instead  their  acquaintance  with  the  half-forgotten 
he  has  done  something  far  more  valuable;  but  stimulating  story  of  Clemenceau’s 
hr  has  recorded,  with  transparent  fidelity  earlier  political  life  may  pass  an  agreeable 
and  a  minimum  of  editing,  Clcmenceau’s  hour  over  the  light  and  always  readable 
conversations  during  the  last  two  or  three  pag«s  of  The  Tiger. 
years  of  his  life  in  so  far  as  they  ttirn — and  John  Halutt. 

how  could  they  help  turning?— on  his  own 
past.  It  is  the  stuff  of  which  biography 

IS  made;  and  the  future  biographer  of  A  PSYCHOGRAPH  OF  DICKENS 
Clemcnceau  will  find  M.  Martet’s  work 
indispensable.  In  the  meanwhile  it  is  full 

of  gcxxl  reading,  and  there  is  a  fair  sprink-  THE  MAN  CHARLES  DICKENS,  by 
ling  of  the  famous  mots  which  provide  an  Edward  Wagcnknccht.  Constable. 
irresistible  temptation  for  the  raconteur  or  iSs.  (sd. 
the  reviewer  : —  _ 


“  The  tiresome  thing  about 
Afghanistan  is  that  there  is  always  a 
litdc  too  much  assassination  going  on. 
Life  there  is  perhaps  more  exciting,  but 
death  is  tending  to  become  monotonous.” 

In  more  characteristic  vein  is  this  con¬ 
versation  : — 

“  ‘  Let’s  dream,’  says  Clemcnceau. 

‘  About  what?  ’  I  ask. 

‘  The  brotherhood  of  man.’ 

Albert  appears  behind  the  bench. 
‘  Monsieur  Ic  President,  lunch  is  ready.’ 

‘  Splendid,’  says  Clemcnceau.  ‘  That 
dream  gave  me  a  hollow  feeling.  Let’s 
eat  ’.” 

We  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  translation  with  the  original; 
but  the  translator’s  knowledge  of  French 
idiom  breaks  down  badly  in  places. 
Histoire  de  faire  plaisir  au  Foch  does  not 
mean  ”  a  little  fiction  to  keep  Foch 
happy  ”;  and  a  minister’s  Chef  de  Cabinet 
is  his  chief  private  sccrcury,  not  the  "  head 


A  PSYCHOGRAPH  OF  DICKENS 

THE  MAN  CHARLES  DICKENS,  by 

Edward  Wagcnknccht.  Constable. 

i8r.  6d. 

The  word  is  not  mine,  it  is  Mr. 
Wagenknccht’s.  He  has  a  long  “  Note  on 
the  Method  of  this  Book  ”,  from  which  one 
may  gather  that  there  have  been  remark¬ 
able  developments  in  the  art  of  biography 
on  the ‘other  side  of  the  Adantic,  culminat¬ 
ing  in  the  triumph  of  the  psychograph  and 
its  inventor,  Mr.  Gamaliel  Bradford.  But 
really  it  has  not  remained  for  Mr.  Bradford 
and  Mr.  Wagcnknccht  to  discover  that  die 
aim  of  biography  is  to  get  at  the  soul  of 
its  subject  rather  than  at  the  mere  facts  of 
that  subject’s  career.  And  as  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  chronological  method, 
over  which  Mr.  Wagcnknccht  makes  a 
good  deal  of  fuss,  the  wisdom  of  abandon¬ 
ment  depends  endrely  on  the  subject.  In 
a  life,  that  of  a  statesman,  for  example, 
closely  condidoned  by  external  events  we 
shall  wrongly  value  conduct  unless  we  keep 
its  date  in  mind;  in  the  life  of  an  arust, 
chronology  may  sometimes  count  for  very 
litde. 

Mr.  Wagcnknccht,  in  short,  is  too  por¬ 
tentous  about  his  not  very  novel  method. 

(coHtd.  oil  page  422) 
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POETS  OF  THE  GOLDEN  AGE 

by  Edmund  Blunden 


THE  JADE  MOUNTAIN,  A  Chinese 

Anthology.  Translated  by  Witter  Bynner 

from  the  texts  of  Kiang  Kang-Hu. 

Knopf.  i2s.  6d.  net. 

“  Used  as  we  are  to  the  operatic  in  poetry, 
the  substance  of  Chinese  poems  seems  often 
mild  or  even  trivial.”  Mr.  Bynner  goes  so 
far  in  order  to  indicate  the  proper  approach 
to  them :  ‘‘  They  are  the  heart  of  an  inti¬ 
mate  letter.  They  bring  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  the  everlasting,  into  simple,  easy 
touch  with  the  human,  the  homely,  and  the 
immediate.”  As  he  translates  the  three 
hundred  poems  of  the  T’Ang  Dynasty  in 
his  volume,  the  usual  effect  is,  indeed,  that 
of  a  letter  from  a  deeply  understanding  and 
understood  friend.  The  friend  has  been 
stirred,  to  delight  or  grief,  by  beauty  or  by 
merriment,  with  a  tranquil  scene  or  a 
moving  accident;  it  was  the  mood  of  poetry, 
but  our  friend,  too  shy  to  rush  in,  just 
stayed  outside  the  gate  of  a  poem,  and  wrote 
poetically  yet  without  that  ultimate  fusion 
which  produces  a  poem. 

The  autumn  night  is  clear  and  cold  in 
the  lakka-trees  of  this  courtyard. 

I  am  lying  forlorn  in  the  river-town.  I 
watch  my  guttering  candle. 

1  hear  the  lonely  notes  of  a  bugle 
sounding  through  the  dark. 

The  moon  is  in  mid-heaven,  but  there’s 
no  one  to  share  it  with  me. 

My  messengers  are  scattered  by  whirls  of 
rain  and  sand. 

City  gates  are  closed  to  a  traveller; 
mountains  are  walls  in  my  way — 

Yet,  I  who  have  borne  ten  years  of 
pitiable  existence. 

Find  here  a  perch,  a  little  branch,  and 
am  safe  for  this  one  night. 

That — I  speak  simply  of  the  delicately 
worked  version  by  Mr.  Bynner,  and  the 
others  which  it  represents  tolerably  well — 
is  in  the  same  sphere  of  experience  whence 
Hood  and  Verlaine,  and  Emily  Bronte, 
and  Emily  Dickenson  create  unalterable 


poems.  But  it  does  not  body  forth  the 
matter  through  every  syllable,  phrase  and 
cadence. 

Perhaps  the  question  is  one  of  the  form 
attempted.  Unless  I  err,  and  so  far  as  I 
can  learn  from  Mr.  Kang-Hu’s  observations 
on  the  Chinese  versification,  the  originals 
would  appeal  to  the  Chinese  reader  in  the 
many  ways,  severally  minor,  but  collectively 
of  great  power,  which  our  patterns  of 
stanza,  metre,  and  rhyme  when  produced 
by  master-poets  do  for  us.  I  say  “  do  ”, 
for  up  to  the  present  the  experiments  of 
irregularity  have  not  achieved  that  associa¬ 
tion  with  most  of  our  secret  critical  minds 
and  our  emotional  habits  which  the 
tradition  of  almost  all  European  poetry 
enjoys.  They  have  not  the  resources,  or 
we  have  not  learned  them  by  heart.  And 
so,  I  conjecture,  what  the  Chinese  poet  sang 
was  not  what  Mr.  Bynner’s  beautiful 
“  passage  from  a  letter  ”  says  to  us,  but 
something  nearer  to 

Le  ciel  est,  par-dessus  le  toit, 

Si  bleu,  si  calme! 

Un  arbre,  par-dessus  le  toit, 

Berce  sa  palme.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  very  safe  to  reason  out  things 
Chinese  from  Japanese  notions,  yet  the 
intimate  pleasure  which  Japanese  readers 
have  in  Verlaine’s  poems  lends  some  colour 
to  the  above  reflections. 

But  in  any  case  it  would  be  a  miraculous 
translator  who  produced  three  hundred 
versions  all  ready  to  be  mistaken  for  original 
masterpieces,  and  Mr.  Bynner  and  Mr. 
Kang-Hu  have  collaborated  most  attrac¬ 
tively,  and  modestly.  They  have  thrown 
their  light  on  the  poetry,  and  not  on  the 
translator  or  the  commentator.  So 
numerous  a  collection  of  the  Chinese  poets 
of  the  golden  age,  rendered  with  great  taste 
and  scholarship,  is  a  treasury  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  the  pathetic,  to  be  received  eagerly 
by  the  explorer  of  poetry  at  large  or  by  the 
man  or  woman  who  is  attuned  to  a  wonder¬ 
ful  intimacy. 
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What  he  docs  not  defend,  and  what  needs 
defence  badly,  is  chopping  up  Dickens  into 
the  humanitarian,  the  lover,  and  so  on. 
It  is  the  balance  and  interplay  of  qualities 
that  should  have  concerned  him,  not  their 
separate  valuation.  And,  since  our  interest 
in  Dickens  the  man  springs  almost  wholly 
from  our  admiration  of  him  as  a  writer,  this 
piecemeal  mode  of  treatment  is  the  more 
unfortunate.  For  it  is  characteristic  of 
Dickens  the  writer  that  his  world  is  not 
made  by  a  mind  which  secs  life  in  sections, 
or  by  one  which  withdraws,  with  a  few 
fastidiously  selected  objects  of  contempla¬ 
tion,  from  the  general  hurly-burly.  He  is 
multifarious,  exuberant,  democratic,  •  and 
delighted  by  the  confused  abundance  of 
things.  He  works  on  a  crowded  canvas, 
heightening  the  jumble;  and  the  biographer 
who  wishes  to  give  us  the  sense  of  contact 
with  him  must  do  likewise. 

However,  Mr.  Wagenknecht  is  in  some 
ways  a  good  Dickensian.  He  has  knowledge; 
he  is  nearly  always  in  sympathy,  though  he 
does  lapse  into  sorry  twaddle  about  the 
admirable  prominence  given  to  food  and 
drink  in  the  novels  and  elsewhere;  and  he 
has  moments  of  shrewdness.  If  he  exag¬ 
gerates  the  novelty  of  his  own  method  and 
the  importance  of  its  results,  he  is  some¬ 
times  generously  intelligent  in  perceiving 
the  worth  of  the  judgments  by  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  Thus  he  quotes,  with  just 
approval,  Forster’s  remark  that  “  not  his 
genius  only  but  his  whole  nature  was  too 
exclusively  made  up  of  sympathy  for,  and 
with,  the  real  in  its  most  intense  form  to 
be  sufficiently  provided  against  failure  in 
the  realities  around  him.”  He  is  reasonably 
candid  in  dealing  with  the  numerous 
quarrels  of  Dickens,  with  his  autocratic 
temper,  with  his  alienation  from  his  wife, 
though  many  of  the  generalizations  betray 
an  excess  of  piety.  In  fact,  when  put  on  its 
proper  level,  Mr.  Wagenknecht’s  book  de¬ 
serves  a  good  deal  of  praise;  but  it  is  neither 
a  revelation  of  a  new  method  for  bio¬ 
graphers  nor  an  original  view  of  Dickens. 

T.  Earle  Welby. 


THE  REVOLUTIONARIES,  1789-1799, 

by  Louis  Madelin.  Translated  by  R.  J.  S. 

Curtis,  M.A.  Arrowsmith. 

M.  Madelin  is  an  implacable  enemy  of  the 
ancient  halo  which  used  to  surround  the 
revolution  and  its  makers.  He  has  shown 
once  again  that  these  men  were  not 
*■  divinely  inspired  ”,  that  they  were  led  by  ' 
events  instead  of  leading,  that  they  were  for  1 
the  most  part  either  corrupt  or  deluded  or  , 
fanatics  of  “  virtue.” 

“  History  ”,  he  says,  “  does  not  preach.  ' 
It  judges  ”.  M.  Madelin  is  a  Royalist,  a  | 

Catholic  and  a  Conservative.  He  has  j 

judged  and  condemned. 

It  is  a  pity  he  did  not  try  to  interpret  j 
and  explain.  Great  part  of  his  indictment  , 
is  incontrovertible,  but  its  whole  weight  is 
altered  if  we  consider  the  revolution  as  a  ! 
unity.  M.  Madelin  has  isolated  his  figures 
from  their  background;  in  doing  so  he  has  ' 
inevitably  been  unjust.  1 

The  first  constitution  was  absurd  and  * 

unworkable,  the  confiscation  of  the  clergy’s  ' 

property  an  injustice,  the  September  * 

massacres  and  the  terror  appalling  crimes.  1 

All  this  is  no  doubt  true.  But  it  is  not  c 

enough  to  pillory  the  “  misconceptions  and  3 

frauds  ”  of  a  few  individuals  who  took  or  ^ 

appeared  to  take  the  lead.  These  things 
were  successively  demanded  by  the  articu¬ 
late  opinion  of  France.  There  was  no  ^ 

Joshua  for  whom  the  sun  would  stand  * 

still.  Even  Mirabeau  could  not  infuse  r 

sense  into  the  national  assembly;  the  clubs,  , 

the  journalists,  the  whole  middle  class  was  ^ 

behind  it.  Even  Danton  could  not  ^ 

moderate  the  terror  which  he  had  helped 
to  call  into  being.  M.  Madelin  is  at  his 
best  in  dealing  with  these  two  great  men.  * 
His  appreciation  of  their  difficulties  is  the  ^ 
answer  to  his  condemnation  of  the  rest.  t 

Great  personalities  could  not  deflect  the  j 

movement  in  its  early  years.  It  is  the  busi-  ^ 
ness  of  historians  to  explore  the  anonymous  j 
forces  of  the  revolution.  Only  thus  can 
the  actions  of  its  mediocre  leaders  be 
explained,  if  not  justified. 

Igor  Vi.nogradoff.  0: 
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degenerate  oxford?  by  Terence 

Greenidge.  Chapmtn  O’  Hall.  -js.  6d. 

There  are  certain  phrases  in  Mr. 
Greenidge’s  book,  such  as  ‘  Varsity  ‘  alma 
mater  and  ‘  Oxonian  which  might  lead 
the  reader  to  suppose  that  a  long  time  must 
have  elapsed  since  he  was  up  at  Oxford  as 
an  undergraduate.  This  impression,  how¬ 
ever,  is  wholly  fallacious.  Mr.  Greenidge 
and  I  were  contemporaries  at  Hertford  six 
years  ago,  and  I  think  that  no  under¬ 
graduate  of  the  time,  however  narrow  his 
interests,  can  have  failed  to  become  aware 
at  one  time  or  another  of  Mr.  Greenidge’s 
presence  in  the  University.  The  prominence, 
which  his  varied  capabilities  won  him  in 
athletic,  intellectual  and  social  circles,  was 
by  no  means  dimmed  by  certain  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  manner  and  appearance. '  Despite 
my  athletic  interests,’  he  remarks  in  the 
course  of  his  book,  ‘  I  had  always  loved 
Bohemianism,  and  my  black  sports  coat  had 
its  edges  embroidered  with  fur  in  the 
Russian  manner  ’.  One  may  add  to  this 
description  the  fact  that  he  usually  carried 
about  with  him  a  large  tobacco  tin,  his 
razor  and  tooth-brush,  several  books  and  an 
assortment  of  whatever  of  his  own  and  his 
friends’  possessions  excited  his  momentary 
j  interest.  He  had  a  penetrating  voice,  a 
magnificently  retentive  memory  combined 
with  a  genius  for  droll  quotation,  and  a 
sincere  delight  in  dialectic.  He  was,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  outstanding  personalities  of 
my  period  at  Oxford  and  one  whose  friend¬ 
ship  is  an  abiding  source  of  pride  and 
delight.  It  is  naturally  delightful  for  me 
to  read  a  book  by  him  about  Oxford, 
packed  as  it  is  with  allusions  to  which  I 
can  respond,  but  the  business  of  reviewing 
is  to  estimate  a  book’s  value  to  the  general 
reader. 

It  is  typical  of  Mr.  Greenidge  that  where 
others  write  novels,  he  should  have  compiled 


1  TRAVEL  I 

PARIS  IN  PROFILE  ^ 

George  Slocombe  12s.  6d. 

"  Fascinating.”  Daily  Telegraph 
Illustrated.  [Ready. 

THE  ROADS  OF  SPAIN 
^  Charles  L.  Freestont  F.R.G.S. 

2  los.  bd. 
p  "  Open  Sesame  ”  to  a  new  touring  para- 
0  dise.  Many  illustrations  and  map.  [March. 

i  BIOGRAPHY 

a  ABOUT  MYSELF 

^  Ben  Turner^  M.P.»  O.B.E. 

los.  bd. 

p  "  Mr.  Turner  can  w'rite  ...” 

Manchester  Guardian.  [Ready. 

I  FICTION 

I  THE  LOVE-DIARY  OF  A  BOY 
^  Shaw  Desmond  85.  bd. 

>1  A  poignant  revelation  of  adolescence. 

P  [March. 

g  THE  MINK  COAT 

P  Edith  Brill 

p  A  first  novel  of  striking  promise.  [March. 

n  MAGIC  HOURS 

S  Howard  Peacey  75.  bd. 

0  The  Dramatist  has  made  an  effective  novel 
§  of  a  warmly  praised  play.  [March. 

I  THE  FIERY  ANGEL 

g  Valeri  Briussov  ys.  bd. 

p  Scenes  of  witchcraft  and  demon  posses- 
H  sion  that  will  bring  a  thrill  even  to  the 
g  sophisticated.  [March. 

P  LORD  BYRON 

p  The  Tale  of  a  Passion 

0  Kasimir  Edschmid  ys.  bd. 

Q  Translated  by  Eveline  Bennett 
g  A  German  view  of  Byron.  [March. 

1  THE  CAT  OF  HEAVEN 

p  Pierre  Loving  ys.  bd. 

3  A  fascinating  study  of  the  life  of  Charles 

g  Baudelaire.  [April. 

g  POETRY  AND  DRAMA 

g  MYSTERY  AND  TRAGEDY 

2  Two  Plays 

P  T.  Sturge  Moore  ys.  bd. 

g  Printed  by  the  Alcuin  Press.  [April. 

^  Editions  de  Luxe  of  Works  of  Thomas 
h  Hardy,  George  Moore,  W.  B.  Yeats, 
y  James  Stephens,  Arthur  Symons,  Hum- 
p  bert  Wolfe,  Joseph  Moncure  March. 

g  WRITE  FOR  LISTS 

i  HUMPHREY  TOULMIN 

The  Cayme  Press,  Ltd.,  21  Soho  Square,  W.l 
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a  treatise.  His  book  is  a  thorough  and 
unsophisticated  examination  of  the  nature 
and  value  of  Oxford  education.  At  times 
he  strays  from  his  purpose  and  allows  him¬ 
self  to  generalize  perhaps  too  freely  about 
wider  subjects,  but  in  the  main,  he  has 
produced  as  straightforward  and  unaffected 
an  essay  as  one  could  hope  to  find.  His 
first  chapter  deals  with  Work;  the  problem, 
which  he  points  out,  is  how  to  reconcile  the 
claims  of  the  official  curriculum  with  those 
of  other  valuable  cultural  influences. 
Many  of  the  undergraduates  most  worth 
educating  regularly,  sacrifice  their  class  in 
schools  and  sometimes  their  degree  to  these 
other  more  attractive  outlets.  Mr.  Greenidge 
blames  for  this  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
University  of  deliberately  including  un¬ 
palatable  features  in  their  curriculum, 
presumably  with  the  intention  of  creating  a 
moral  test  of  the  candidate’s  capacity  for 
pure  application  to  unattractive  pursuits. 
Mr.  Greenidge  was  fortunate  in  coming 
into  touch  with  tutors  whom  he  could  like 
and  respect,  and  his  praise  of  the  tutorial 
system  must  thus  be  qualified  by  the 
testimony  of  less  fortunate  undergraduates 
who  find  their  progress  stunted  and  warped 
by  close  personal  contact  with  tutors  who 
bore  and  disgust  them. 

The  chapter  on  Athletes  is  sound  and 
witty;  after  one  has  gone  down,  this  conflict 
between  fool  and  civilized  man  which  is 
always  being  waged  at  our  seats  of  learning 
seems  remote  and  inconsiderable,  but  Mr. 
Greenidge’s  delightfully  recorded  anecdotes 
remind  one  that  they  seemed,  and  presum¬ 
ably  were,  important  enough  at  the  time. 
I  may  remark  in  passing  that  all  the  time 
I  was  up  I  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
constitution  and  the  constituents  of  a 
Hertford  College  Dining  Club  whose  promi¬ 
nence  seems  to  have  irked  Mr.  Greenidge. 

The  chapter  on  Aesthetes  strikes  me  as 


good  up  to  a  point,  but  I  wish  Mr. 
Greenidge  had  confined  himself  more  to 
the  local  manifestations  of  the  subject 
Also  I  could  do  with  more  plain  speaking 
about  homo-sexuality.  By  his  implied 
assumption  that  homo-sexual  relations 
among  undergraduates  are  merely  romantic 
and  sentimental  he  seems  to  avoid  the  most 
important  questions  at  issue.  The  chapter 
on  Church  and  State  is  interesting  but  not 
of  direct  practical  application  to  University 
problems.  It  contains  a  delightful  story 
very  skilfully  related. 

The  chapter  on  the  authorities  is  the  one 
which  will  probably  excite  most  discussion. 
The  point  is  by  no  means  new,  but  by  no 
means  out-of-date,  that  dons  are  primarily 
appointed  for  scholarship  not  for  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  result  is  as  a  rule  honest  and 
intelligent  administration,  but  a  fatal 
liability  to  panic.  I  could  have  contributed 
very  much  more  damning  examples  of  ill- 
considered  and  ungenerous  judgments  than 
those  quoted  by  Mr.  Greenidge.  Indeed, 
the  two  instances  he  relates  of  acquain¬ 
tances  sent  down  by  their  College  seem  to 
me  by  any  system  of  discipline  eminendy 
justifiable.  He  does  not  bring  out,  as  I 
should  have  done,  the  influence  on  the 
University  of  married  dons;  of  how  the 
celibate  and  porty  scholar  turns  in  a  trice 
to  a  harasseed  middle<lass  wage-earner, 
bicycling  off  to  North  Oxford  away  from 
the  cares  of  his  job,  and  how  by  permitting 
this  change  the  sympathy  between  dons 
and  undergraduates  has  become  confused 
with  suburban  tea  parties.  But  in  spite  of 
these  complaints,  which  must  seem  ungrate¬ 
ful  after  the  enjoyment  I  derived  from  his 
book,  I  would  congratulate  the  author  on 
an  essay  which  no  ‘  Oxonian  ’ — as  Mr. 
Greenidge  would  say — can  fail  to  find 
provocative  and  worthy  of  respect. 

Evelyn  Waugh. 
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I  nE  OBLIVISCARIS  (Dinna  Forget),  by 

Lady  Frances  Balfour.  Hodder  O’ 

Stoughton.  2  vols. 

Lady  Frances  Balfour  has  written  a  book 
of  absorbing  interest.  How  should  she  not, 
born  as  she  was  “in  the  purple”  (the  phrase 
her  family  always  used  to  describe  their 
intimates),  and  possessed  as  she  is  of  the 
seeing  eye,  the  retentive  memory,  the  de¬ 
scriptive  gift  which  can  make  live  for  us 
again  the  life  of  “  good  society  ”  seventy 
years  ago — Daughter  of  the  8th  Duke  of 
Argyll,  grand-daughter  of  the  Duchess  of 
Sudicrland  who  was  Queen  Victoria’s 
Mistress  of  the  Robes,  niece  of  the  beautiful 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  sister  to  the 
Duchess  of  Northumberland,  passing  by 
marriage  into  the  Balfour  family  whose 
mother  was  a  Cecil  and  who  were  as  much 
at  home  at  Hatfield  as  at  Whittinghame, 
connected  through  her  brother’s  marriage 
with  Princess  Louise  even  with  the  Royal 
house,  what  doors  were  not  open  to  her 
even  in  girlhood,  and  how  wide  and 
intimate  has  been  her  knowledge  of  society 
for  close  on  three  generations ! 

The  main  interest  of  the  book  is  social. 
Not  that  Lady  Frances  fails  to  reflect  on 
current  politics.  She  was  a  true  daughter 
of  the  Whigs  and  a  keen  partisan,  and  her 
political  enthusiasms  made  her  at  first  some¬ 
thing  of  a  surprise,  and  perhaps  a  litde  of 
a  trial,  to  the  Cecil-Balfour  circle.  But, 
except  for  her  twenty-five  years  of  work 
with  Mrs.  Fawcett  for  Women’s  Suffrage, 
and  her  membership  of  the  Divorce  Law 
Commission  of  1910,  she  took  no  very  active 
I  part  in  politics.  Her  husband.  Col.  Eustace 
Balfour,  was  by  profession  an  architect 
;  and  cared  little  for  public  affairs  though 
he  was  a  keen  Volunteer  and  commanded 
the  London  Scottish;  but  her  father  held 
office  in  several  administrations,  being 
Postmaster-General  under  Aberdeen  and 
Palmerston  in  the  ’fifties — an  office 

apparently,  though  rather  mysteriously, 
regarded  as  suitable  for  Dukes,  for  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  held  it  under  Lord 


Salisbury — and  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
under  Gladstone  in  1868. 

From  her  earliest  childhood,  therefore. 
Lady  Frances  knew  all  who  were  most 
worth  knowing  in  the  political  world.  She 
has  wise  things  to  say  about  the  ‘  good 
society  ’  of  her  youth,  “  narrow  and 
exclusive,  looked  at  from  one  aspect,  but  it 
put  a  value  upon  itself  and  its  position  in 
the  world.  It  recognised  its  responsibilities 
and  served  them  to  the  best  of  its  abilities.” 
Government,  administration  public  or  local, 
the  great  territorial  magnates  regarded  as 
a  duty.  Religion,  and  a  strong  family 
feeling,  were  the  pervading  motives  of  their 
life.  It  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  family 
life  that  Lady  Frances  gives,  whether  as 
lived  at  Inveraray  or  on  Campden  Hill, 
amongst  the  Campbell  ‘  Clan  ’,  devoted  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  Church  of  Scodand; 
or  at  Whitunghame  or  Hatfield  amongst 
the  Balfours  and  Cecils,  devout  adherents 
of  High  Anglicanism. 

She  has  shrewd  comments  to  make  on 
many  prominent  figures :  Gladstone;  Lord 
Salisbury  and  “  Her  Ladyship,”  his  most 
original  and  disconcerdng  wife;  Rosalind, 
Lady  Carlisle,  her  uncle  George  Howard’s 
‘astonishing  daughter-in-law”;  the 
younger  group  known  as  the  Souls,  some 
of  them  “  unconventional  because  they  had 
never  been  brought  into  convendonal 
Society;  they  had  no  tradidons,  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  ”,  but  she  is  broad¬ 
minded  and  modern  enough  to  admit  their 
charm.  And  she  is  frank  enough  to  say 
of  herself  that  she  has  all  her  life  been 
“  timber-tuned  ”  to  music,  has  no  ear  and 
actively  dislikes  all  that  has  to  do  with 
that  art.  Perhaps  it  is  inherited  insensi¬ 
bility,  for  her  father  understood  so  litde  of 
the  kindred  art  of  architecture  that  he  could 
never  understand  his  son-in-law’s  choice  of 
a  profession  and  mixed  it  up  in  his  mind 
with  building  and  contracting !  But, 
‘  philisdne  ’  as  Matthew  Arnold  perhaps 
not  unjusdy  called  the  English  upper 
classes  in  the  Victorian  Age,  they  set,  as 
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this  book  shows,  a  high  standard  of  public 
duty  and  private  morals  which  later  genera¬ 
tions  may  well  look  back  to  with  respect. 
These  might  take  to  heart  the  motto 
Lady  Frances  chooses  for  her  Tide,  Ne 
Obliviscarisl  “  Dinna  forget  ” ! 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  ADVENTURE,  by 

Ashley  Gibson.  /.  M.  Dent  O*  Sons. 

los.  6d.  net. 

Courage  and  good  humour  are  two  of  the 
best  amulets  for  a  life  of  adventure;  and 
they  have  stood  Mr.  Ashley  Gibson  in  good 
stead,  and  make  a  jovial  entertainment  of 
his  reminiscences.  This  is,  indeed,  a  most 
companionable  book,  full  of  vivid  por¬ 
traiture  and  sound  character.  Direcdy  Mr. 
Gibson  meets  a  man,  he  seems  to  compre¬ 
hend  his  weak  and  strong  points  alike  at 
a  glance;  but  he  is  all  geniality  to  weakness, 
and  no  easy  flatterer  of  strength.  His  way 
has  led  him  among  the  men  who  are  “  up 
against  ”  the  struggle  for  life,  in  Fleet 
Street,  in  Bohemia,  and  in  the  war;  and  he 
surveys  the  motley  scene  with  an  im¬ 
perturbable  humour  which  never  fails  to 
make  the  best  of  the  worst  of  all  possible 
situations. 

Mr.  Gibson  opens  in  a  restaurant  “  with 
a  note  ”,  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  where,  up 
two  flights  of  brass-bound  stairs,  actors  out 
of  a  job,  journalists,  and  free  lances,  were 
wont  in  pre-war  years  to  sit  smoking  and 
playing  chess  from  lunch-time  to  7.30 
(when  the  shop  was  closed)  having  partaken 
of  no  more  expensive  refection  than  a  plate 
of  convent  eggs  and  a  cup  of  coffee.  There 
by  the  fire  sat  Reginald  Walter,  Wyndham’s 
stage-manager,  looking  “  like  a  rather 
dandified  popular  preacher  ”;  and  hither, 
with  “  a  vital,  jolly,  infectious  ”  laughter 
which  shook  the  pawns  of  the  chess-players, 
came  Arthur  Ransome,  flourishing  a  gigan¬ 
tic  pipe.  There,  too,  was  Edward  Thomas, 
“  faun-like,  elusive,  walking  with  a  sort  of 
lope,  half-springing,  and  half  lackadaisi¬ 
cal  ”,  yet  always  sheltering  near  his  heart 
”  a  zest  in  all  sorts  of  jolly,  earthly 
activities.” 


Those  were  the  days  when  you  took  a 
walk  down  Fleet  Street,  in  search  of  any 
stray  job  that  might  fill  an  afternoon;  and 
it  was  on  one  such  expedition  that  Mr. 
Gibson  saw  the  notice-board  of  “  The 
Literary  World  ”,  and  offered  himself  to 
the  editor,  F.  H.  Fisher,  for  anything  the 
day  might  bring  forth.  Who  now  re¬ 
members  Fisher,  except  the  few  who  worked 
for  him?  As  one  of  them  of  old,  the 
present  writer  can  vouch  for  the  faithfulness 
of  Mr.  Gibson’s  picture  of  that  gentle  spirit, 
“  whose  air  of  melancholy  and  hints  of 
imminent  catastrophe  in  the  world’s  affairs 
made  a  perfeedy  transparent  cloak  for  his 
childish,  almost  bird-like  confidence  in  the 
excellence  of  human  nature  and  the  universe 
in  general.” 

There  are  any  number  of  portraits  of 
well-known  men  at  the  beginning  of  their 
careers — Mr.  J.  D.  Beresford  as  an  experi¬ 
mental  reviewer;  Mr.  Augustus  John, 
“looking  like  the  King  of  the  Gypsies”, 
but  not  yet  recognised  in  Fleet  Street  or 
Mayfair;  and  Spencer  Gore,  “  taking  sights 
with  thumb  and  pencil  at  the  uplifted  legs 
of  ballerinas  ”  in  the  old  Bedford  music- 
hall.  There  is  a  delicious  picture  of  T.  P. 
O’Connor,  writing  his  “  Book  of  the 
Week  ”,  for  which  Mr.  Gibson  had  already 
provided  the  notes  and  typed  extracts,  while 
T.  P.,  with  his  coat-tails  thrown  back, 
working  hard  against  time,  “  assaulted  the 
type-writer  as  if  it  were  a  piano.” 

To  an  adventurous  spirit  this  sort  of 
prison-life  soon  grew  irksome;  and  rumours 
of  a  gold  mine  in  Africa  sent  our  author 
off  on  an  “  Ethiopian  Odyssey  of  six 
months  ”,  whereon  he  discovered  huge 
dragon-flies,  jewelled  butterflies,  porcupines 
and  kites,  but  no  fortune — nothing  but 
mica  and  sun-blisters,  and  a  haunting 
memory  of  the  “  odd,  indefinable  spell  the 
monstrous  world  of  Africa  throws  over  her 
devotees.”  So  back  again  to  Wine  Office 
Court,  and  to  the  company  of  a  new 
generation  of  journalists,  who  are  today 
flourishing  large-type  signatures  in  all  the 
evening  papers,  but  were  then,  twenty  years 
ago,  still  waiting  to  make  their  names  and 
to  earn  their  special  rates.  And  so  to  the 
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i  to  the  Somme  and  to  Nyasaland;  not, 
!  be  it  said  at  once,  to  ukc  any  part  in  the 
prevailing  welter  o£  post-war  obscenity,  nor 
to  veil  the  truth  in  fancy  dress  of  false 
idealism.  To  this  cheery  adventurer,  the 
chances  of  war,  like  the  chances  of  the  day’s 
work,  are  swept  by  a  fresh  breeze  from  that 
realm  of  courage,  endurance,  and  good 
temper,  which  it  is  well  that  somebody 
should  set  on  record  before  it  is  forgotten 
altogether.  So  the  last  impression  of  this 
engaging  book  repeats  and  accentuates  the 
note  of  its  first  page.  Courage  and  good 
humour  go  with  it  all  the  way,  and  leave 
behind  the  memory  of  one  of  the  pleasantest 
and  most  human  books  of  reminiscence 
that  have  issued  from  the  press  these  many 

Arthur  Waugh. 


ADVENTURE,  by  Major  General  The  Rt. 
Hon.  J.  E.  B.  Seely,  P.C.,  C.B.,  C.M.G., 
D.S.O.,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Earl 
of  Birkenhead.  William  Heinemann  Ltd. 
2is.  net. 

Adventure  is  a  suitable  title  under  which 
to  publish  General  Seely’s  book.  The 
whole  volume  is  concerned  with  hazardous 
deeds  and  often  lucky  reprieves  of  a  diverse 
and  enthralling  nature.  Moreover,  even  if 
the  Author  is  egotistical,  that  egotism  is 
so  tansparently  honest  and  so  frankly  en¬ 
gaging  that  it  becomes  almost  a  quality. 
Thus,  when  General  Seely  has  done  a 
particularly  brave  deed  he  often  gives  part 
of  the  credit  to  somebody  else  and  he  has 
not  an  ungenerous  word  to  say  about  any¬ 
body  throughout  the  entire  volume. 

The  Author  makes  no  claim  to  provide 
his  readers  with  disclosures  or  State  secrets, 
and  he  obviously  takes  the  greatest  pains  to 
avoid  serious  controversy  in  regard  to  the 
World  War.  On  the  other  hand,  and  if 
General  Seely’s  book  deals  primarily  with 
his  personal  adventures,  those  adventures  are 
so  varied  and  so  stimulating  as  to  engross 
the  reader’s  attention  throughout.  He  was 
nearly  drowned  in  a  boys’  diving  competi¬ 
tion,  he  travelled  half  round  the  world 


before  the  mast,  and  his  Yeomanry  Com- 
pjuy  stole  Lord  Kitchener’s  Indian  cooks  in 


the  South  African  War.  In  the  course  of 
that  Campaign  he  was  placed  under  arrest, 
he  was  tried  by  Court  Martial  and  in  his 
absence  he  was  first  elected  a  Member  of 
Parliament. 

During  the  World  War,  an  account  of 
which  occupies  about  half  the  book. 
General  Seely  was  first  a  Special  Service 
Officer  on  the  Staff  of  Sir  John  French, 
and  afterwards  Commandant  of  the 
Canadian  Mounted  Brigade — a  post  which, 
except  for  two  snort  intervals,  he  actively 
occupied  from  early  in  1915  until  May  1918. 
In  the  latter  capacity  he  was  constandy  in 
the  front  line.  He  made  it  his  business 
personally  to  examine  or  to  reconnoitre  any 
ground  over  which  he  was  to  make  an 
attack  and  he  won  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  a  body,  who,  under  his  fearless 
leadership,  did  as  much  if  not  more  than 
any  other  force  to  hold  up  the  great 
German  Advance  of  March,  1918. 

But  the  war  pages  are  not  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  other  sections  of  the  book.  In 


ARNOLD  BENNETT 

writing  in  the  Evening  Standard,  mysi 
**A  GOOD  BOOK,  SOUND,  WISE, 
PICTURESQUE  and  DIVER'nNG** 

The  coloured 
COUNTRIES 
By  ALEC  WAUGH 

"His  brightly  discursive,  pictur¬ 
esque  travel  book  .  .  .  There 
is  not  a  single  dull  page  in  the 
whole  of  the  book.” — Liverpool 
Post.  “A  book  as  romantic  and 
interesting  as  any  novel.” — The 
Queen.  "  The  book  bristles  with 
good  things  which,  with  Mr. 
Waugh  as  narrator,  lose  nothing 
in  the  telling.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

Demy  8vo.  Illustrated.  18s.  net. 
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General  Seely’s  opinion — he  had  by  then 
crossed  the  floor  of  the  House  from  the 
Conservative  to  the  Liberal  side — the  Con¬ 
servative  dSbdcle  at  the  general  election  of 
January,  1906  was  caused  much  more  by 
the  importation  of  Chinese  Labour  into 
South  Africa  than  by  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
campaign  in  favour  of  Colonial  Preference. 
Moreover,  whilst  one  would  like  to  have 
heard  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Paget’s  version. 
General  Seely  suggests  that  the  Military 
crisis  arising  upon  the  Ulster  Question 
in  March,  1914,  resulted  largely  from  a 
wrong  impression  given  to  his  subordinates 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  Ireland.  In 
any  case.  Sir  John  French  and  the  Author, 
who  resigned  his  position  of  Minister  of 
War  at  that  time,  were  primarily  concerned 
in  avoiding  any  form  of  mutiny  in  the 
Army.  In  that  they  succeeded  for,  even 
if  harm  was  done,  disaster  was  averted. 

To  summarise,  the  book  is  all  too  short. 
It  is  clearly  the  work  of  a  man  possessed 
not  only  of  intense  courage  but  of  character. 
One  feels  that  the  Author  has  more  to  say. 
Let  us  hope  that  some  day  he  will  sec  fit 
to  say  it.  H.  Charles  Woods. 

THE  HARDMAN  PAPERS:  A  Further 

Selection  ( 186^-1868 )  from  the  Letters 

and  Memoirs  of  Sir  William  Hardman. 

Edited  by  S.  M.  Ellis.  Constable.  21s. 
This  Volume  is  quite  as  worth  reading  as 
its  predecessor.  Some  of  the  extracts  arc 
so  frank  that  one  cannot  but  deplore  the 
omission  of  the  story  about  the  pedometer, 
although,  on  the  other  hand,  the  omission 
of  Shirley  Brooks’s  epigram  on  Swinburne 
could  not  well  be  avoided.  The  fresh 
particulars  given  about  Swinburne  and  of 
the  press  comments  about  John  Brown  arc, 
to  say  the  least,  curious.  There  is  a  con¬ 
temporary  drawing  of  John  Brown  with 
his  feet  on  the  royal  mantelpiece  which 
seems  to  have  been  very  popular. 

Hardman  was  sceptical  though  decorous 
in  religion,  and  conservative  in  politics. 
He  sympathized  strongly  with  the  Con¬ 
federates,  although  he  was  much  shocked 
by  the  assassination  of  Lincoln  as  well  as  by 


the  fact  that  Lincoln  was  at  the  theatre  on 
Good  Friday  when  the  blow  fell.  His 
experiences  on  the  Bench  at  Kingston  shed 
an  interesting  light  on  the  social  conditions 
of  the  time.  There  arc  some  entertaining 
passages.  Hardman’s  intimacy  with  men 
like  George  Meredith,  Shirley  Brooks,  and 
James  Cotter  Morison  would  of  itself 
prevent  the  book  being  dull. 

There  arc  some  very  satirical  lines  in  a 
periodical  called  the  Siliad  in  which  the 
Queen  is  supposed  to  lecture  the  Prince  d 
Wales  on  his  dislike  for  the  Germany  and 
on  his  prodigality.  The  Prince  replies  as 
follows : — 

Remember,  if  you  please,  I  have  to  do 

A  heap  of  things  that  should  be  done  by 
you. 

You  choose  to  live  an  almost  hermit  life. 

Shut  off  from  Royal  state,  and  show  and 
strife; 

Which  means  that  I  must,  to  a  like 
degree. 

Come  out,  and  quite  a  proxy  monarch  be. 

Hence,  ’tis  not  fair  of  you  at  all.  I’m  sure. 

To  come  down  hard  on  my  expenditure. 

As  to  the  Germans,  much  your  son 
regrets 

He  ne’er  can  make  them  his  especial  pets; 

And  as  we  don’t  seem  likely  to  agree, 

Suppose  we  have  some  music  or  some 
tea.? 

The  personal  political  gossip  in  the  volume  , 
is  not  its  only  recommendation.  There  is  ] 
an  atmosphere  of  real  liberty  in  the  press 
and  of  independent  thought  in  conversation 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  con¬ 
temporary  standardization  of  what  is  called 
thought,  and  of  modern  political  discussion. 
Hardman  and  his  friends  formed  their  own 
opinions  and  accepted  very  litdc  at  second¬ 
hand  just  as  the  working  classes  of  the 
Sixties  were  really  industrious  even  if  they 
were  not  always  sober,  and  escaped  a  great 
deal  of  the  modern  tyranny  which  is  now 
exerted  by  the  bureaucracy  and  by  the  trades 
union.  It  is  altogether  a  refreshing  volume 
for  anyone  who  appreciates  the  robust 
qualities  of  our  Victorian  ancestors.  ^ 

E.  S.  P.  Haynes,  i 
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the  MONTH’S  FICTION 

life  at  a  venture,  by  E.  V.  dc 
Foatmcll.  Eric  Partridge,  'js.  6d. 

SHEPHERDS  IN  SACKCLOTH,  by 
Sheila  Kayc-Smith.  Cassell,  ys.  6d. 

turn  back  the  leaves,  by  E.  M. 
Dclaficld.  Macmillan,  ys.  6d. 

the  voyage  home,  by  Storm 
Jameson.  Heinemann.  ys.  6d. 

OLIVER’S  DAUGHTER,  by  Richard 
Church.  Dent.  ys.  6d. 

Every  man  has  a  book  in  him,  but  only  the 
liars  arc  satisfying;  not  the  white  liars,  nor 
the  black  liars,  but  the  innocent  masters  of 
transfiguration.  There  is  the  warning  of 
Tennyson  against  the  “  lie  that  is  half  a 
truth  ”,  and  we  recommend  his  reproof  to 
the  reserved  and  truthful  author  of  Life  at 
a  Venture.  The  case  against  him  must 
not  be  put  too  tragically,  for  he  has 
written  what  is  not  nearly  dull  enough  for 
truth  yet  not  strange  enough  for  fiction. 
And  a  work  of  art  must  be  ‘strange’. 
His  book  has  the  appearance  of  autobio¬ 
graphy  disguised  in  the  third  person 
narrative  of  the  picturesque  novel.  When, 
after  the  excellent  opening  chapters,  one 
finds  his  hero’s  career  entering  upon  the 
monotony  of  the  middle  years,  one  feels 
Mr.  dc  Fontmell  is  over-faithful.  Why  the 
compromise?  He  might  just  as  well  have 
"  remembered  with  advantages.”  He  might 
just  as  well  have  been  hanged  for  the  fictive 
sheep  as  for  the  autobiographical  lamb. 

In  this  decision  to  make  the  best  of  two 
worlds,  instead  of  the  most  of  one,  Mr.  de 
Fontmell  is,  not  surprisingly,  of  the  same 
spiritual  kinship  as  Dominic  Vesta,  his 
hero.  This  shy  young  man  with  his 
wdtschmerz  and  his  distaste  for  an  ordered 
life,  was  born  in  an  English  rectory  to  an 
English  father  and  an  Austrian  mother. 
The  birth  of  the  boy  cost  his  mother’s  life 
and  he  was  baptised,  at  her  dying  request, 
into  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  which,  until 


HUDSON  RIVER  BRACKETED 
EDITH  WHARTON 

“  Not  for  many  years  has  Edith  Wharton 
written  a  story  so  spacious,  so  interesting, 
and  so  human  as  this,  her  latest.” — Tatler. 

7/6 

THE  BOOKSHOP  MYSTERY 
JAMES  SAXON  CHILDERS 

In  the  mellow  atmosphere  of  rare  books  and 
famous  bookshops  is  played  out  a  tense 
intrigue  between  the  secret  agents  of  great 
nations.  7/6 

A  LANTERN  IN  HER  HAND 
BESS  S.  ALDRICH 

”  A  novel,  told  with  beauty  and  distinc¬ 
tion,  that  has  in  it  the  ring  of  real  litera¬ 
ture.” — Dundee  Courier.  7/6 

MY  TROPICAL  AIR  CASTLE 
FRANK  M.  CHAPMAN 

“  Sure  of  a  ready  and  cordial  welcome  both 
from  scientific  ornithologists  and  from 
general  readers  who  enjoy  skilled  and 
attractive  descriptions  of  the  feathered 
songsters  of  the  air  and  the  wild  beasts  that 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Central  American 
tropics.” — Scotsman.  Illustrated.  21/- 

SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  CONDUCT 
GEORGE  M.  STRATTON 

Describes  the  endeavour  to  bring  inter¬ 
national  conduct  under  the  control  of  law 
and  justice,  one  of  the  most  important  of  all 
the  enterprises  in  which  the  nations  are 
now  engaged.  10/6 

FOUNDATIONS  OF  MENTAL 
HEALTH  L.  BIANCHI 

Of  outstanding  importance  for  psycholo¬ 
gists,  physicians,  sociologists,  penologists, 
and  euf^nists,  as  well  as  for  the  general 
reader  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
individual  and  racial  health.  10/6 

PSYCHOLOGY :  Normal  and 
Abnormal  J.  W.  BRIDGES 

A  concise  and  lucid  introduction  to  the 
entire  field  of  modem  psychology.  12/6 

RICHELIEU:  A  Play 

ARTHUR  GOODRICH 

Adapted  from  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton’s  famous 
play  of  the  same  name.  Admirable  for  read¬ 
ing  as  it  is  impressive  for  presentation.  7/6 
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her  marriage,  haa  oeen  her  own.  He  was, 
however,  brought  up  as  a  Protestant  with 
his  brothers  and  sisters  and  it  was  not  until 
his  father’s  death,  that  he  was  informed  of 
the  obligations  of  his  baptism.  He  readily 
became  a  Roman  Catholic  because  the 
fundamental  paganism  of  that  system 
attracted  him.  He  made  the  best  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  worlds,  and  when  he 
prayed  to  Mary  it  was  Pallas  Athene  who 
answered. 

The  miseries  which  Dominic  Vesta  suf¬ 
fered  in  his  family,  at  school  in  a  kind  of 
Dotheboy’s  Hall,  as  a  teacher  or  tutor  in 
English  and  Continental  schools,  in  great 
houses  in  France  and  Italy,  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  the  book.  One  of  the  best 
chapters  describes  a  duel  fought  with  a 
Frenchman  under  grotesque  conditions 
which  he  reveals  without  a  betraying 
flicker  of  the  eyebrow.  In  Rome  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  exploring  the  Coliseum  at 
night  and  had  one  or  two  terrifying 
glimpses  of  the  underworld.  In  later  years 
he  became  a  journalist  and,  in  this  capacity, 
learned  many  of  the  sinister  customs  of  the 
Neapolitan  Camorra.  The  Italian  pages, 
if  one  excepts  a  certain  amount  of  trite 
matter  on  the  customs  and  status  of  news¬ 
paper  correspondents,  arc  extremely  interest¬ 
ing.  There  arc  sketches  of  very  many  real 
people,  among  them  Oscar  Browning  and 
the  enigmatic  Baron  Corvo.  The  book  is 
written  with  distinction.  The  difficulty  is 
Dominic  Vesta  himself.  He  has  a  capacity 
for  adventure  but  his  character  does  not 
develop :  we  should  either  know  much 
more  about  him  or  much  less.  He  re¬ 
mains  an  obscuring  shadow  upon  the  page. 

Both  Shepherds  in  Sacl(cloth  and  Turn 
Bac^  the  Leaves  are  studies  in  the 
effect  of  religion  on  character.  I  prefer 
Miss  Delafield’s  malice  to  Miss  Sheila 
Kaye-Smith’s  unctuousness.  The  muddy 
dilemmas  of  conscience  of  which  she  writes 
may  be  fundamentally  physiological  and 
the  affair  of  the  comic  spirit;  or  they  may 
belong  to  God  and  tragedy;  but  in  Miss 
Sheila  Kaye-Smith’s  half-way  house  of 
melodrama  they  seem  entirely  without 
significance.  The  story  concerns  the 


struggle  of  an  upright  country  clergyman 
with  his  worldly-minded  bishop  on  the 
subject  of  the  reservation  of  the  sacrament 
In  addition,  the  clergyman  has  to  contend 
with  a  domineering  and  wealthy  parishioner 
whose  niece  has  been  seduced,  while  in  the 
clergyman’s  charge,  by  a  turgid  and  re¬ 
morseful  young  dissenter.  Calamity  after 
calamity  strikes  the  old  man  who  ultimately 
collapses,  a  martyr  to  his  conscience,  and 
also,  one  more  than  suspects,  to  the  author’s 
desire  to  make  a  case  for  her  particular 
view  of  a  religious  controversy.  Miss 
Kaye-Smith  knows  well  how  to  render  the 
solemn,  pottering  clerical  scene,  and  those 
characters,  the  clergyman’s  wife  for  in¬ 
stance,  who  are  not  caught  in  the  spot-light 
of  the  melodrama,  are  very  well  drawn 
indeed. 

Miss  Delafield’s  mind  is  less  muddled  by 
emotion.  She  sees  ideas  as  insects  that 
sting  men  and  women  and  make  them 
strike  attitudes  which  are  meant  to  have 
the  dignity  of  agony  but  which  are  un¬ 
consciously  comic.  She  rapidly  turns  over 
the  leaves  of  the  history  of  a  county  family 
in  the  last  generation,  and  traces,  with 
tender  feminine  spite,  its  decay.  Sir 
Joseph  Floyd  is  a  Roman  Catholic  of 
extreme  sourness,  more  Papist  than  the 
Pope.  His  marriage,  arranged  by  his 
spiritual  advisers,  is  a  miserable  failure. 
His  ignorant  wife  is  faithless  to  him.  She 
bears  an  illegitimate  child,  and  then  several 
daughters  in  legal  wedlock,  and  then, 
weakening  with  every  dreary  pregnancy, 
she  dies.  The  daughters  are  brought  up 
by  Sir  Joseph’s  fanatical  second  wife  in 
ignorance  of  the  world  and  with  the 
greatest  religious  rigour.  They  are  taught 
to  regard  the  young  men  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Protestant  families  as  damned  in 
advance,  their  only  chance  of  salvation 
being  conversion  by  matrimony.  But  the 
spell  works  the  other  way :  two  of  the 
daughters  leave  their  faith  for  their  hus¬ 
bands.  The  family  scatters.  The  heir  is 
killed  in  the  War,  and  Sir  Joseph,  in  the 
last  stages  of  religious  melancholia,  regards 
the  family  ruin  as  a  judgment  upon  him¬ 
self  for  having  wickedly  preferred  the 
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fleshly  pleasures  of  marriage  to  the  priest¬ 
hood.  Thus  baldly  summarised,  Miss 
Delaficld’s  story  might  read  like  an  anti- 
Roman  Catholic  diatribe,  but  it  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  She  is  interested  in  her 
characters  primarily  as  human  beings  and 
not  as  ciphers  of  this  or  that  religious  code. 
Her  art  is  that  of  the  caricaturist.  She 
outlines  and  transfigures  but  does  not  fill 
in.  She  is  at  her  best  in  rendering  the 
manners,  talk  and  fads  of  obstinate  muddle- 
headed  women.  The  defect  of  the  book  is 
that,  covering  as  it  does  a  large  number  of 
characters  over  a  long  period,  its  pace  is 
so  rapid  as  to  leave  the  story  somewhat 
achausted  towards  the  end.  One  finds  one 
has  become  interested  intimately  in  one 
character,  only  to  see  her  setting  like  a 
Wane  mange  into  middle  age  and  then, 
being  suddenly  whisked  off  the  plate. 

The  Voyage  Home  is  another  family 
chronicle,  a  final  straightening  out  of 
threads  that  were  left  tangled  in  Miss 
Storm  Jameson’s  previous  novel.  Her 
efficient  handling  of  the  mechanics  of  her 
art  docs  not  altogether  compensate  the 
reader  for  the  tepidity  of  her  feeling.  Her 
characters  have  conflicts  of  the  will  and  not 
of  the  soul.  In  The  Voyage  Home  Mary 
Hervey  is  still  managing  the  great  family 
shipbuilding  business  and  the  Garton  Line, 
and  keeping  a  firm  eye  on  her  children. 
Her  son,  to  her  slight  surprise,  she  succeeds 
in  steering  out  of  an  unsuitable  marriage; 
but  her  daughter,  Sylvia,  is  too  self-willed 
to  be  held.  She  goes  half  way  towards  an 
dopement  but  restrains  herself  and,  finding 
the  circumstances  compromising,  saves  her 
face  by  proposing  to  a  Garton  Line  captain 
who  happens  to  be  more  willing  than 
astonished.  Mary  dismisses  the  captain  on 
business  grounds  and  is  hurt  when  her 
daughter  refuses  to  know  her.  Gradually 
the  affairs  of  these  cold  people  are  settled. 
Miss  Jameson  has  considerable  skill  in 
evoking  the  scene  of  ships  and  factories 
without  resorting  to  direct  description. 
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be  obtained  through  the  Circulating 
Libraiy  of  The  Times  Book  Club. 
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”  I  have  never  subscribed  to  a  Library 
by  which  I  have  been  better  (or  so  well) 
served.  I  have  had  practically  every  book 
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In  Mr.  Church’s  novel  feeling  swells  in 
a  series  of  waves  which  leave  in  their  wake 
certain  bodiless  intervals.  There  is  an 
alternation  of  fire  and  dampness.  Oliver’s 
Daughter,  nevertheless,  contains  some  very 
fine  and  sensitive  work  indeed  and  it  is 
hard  to  believe,  in  spite  of  some  haldng 
solemnity  in  the  dialogue,  that  the  book  is 
a  first  novel.  The  story  is  ordinary,  simple 
and  tragic.  Jessie  Kingsley,  the  nineteen- 
year-old  daughter  of  a  village  grocer,  falls 
in  love  with  a  young  married  musician  of 
genius  and  runs  away  with  him,  and  after 
halcyon  days  that  become  gradually  grey 
with  tragedy,  returns  to  her  home  a 
sadder  and  a  wiser  woman.  From 
the  elopement  onwards  the  book  has 
magnificent  emotional  fervour  which 
is  obtained  without  groans  or  hyper¬ 
bole.  Mr.  Church’s  self-control  and  single- 
mindedness  testify  to  his  artistic  maturity. 
Jessie  in  particular  is  a  most  subtly  and 
beautifully  realised  figure  and  there  is  no 
false  romanticism  in  her  portrait.  Mr. 
Church’s  women  are  better  than  his  men. 
Tom,  the  faithful  lover,  the  kind  doctor, 
the  wise  father,  the  cruel  and  god-like 
young  genius,  are  in  their  varying  degrees 
idealised  creatures.  Good  men  and 
geniuses  are  among  the  hardest  problems  of 
fiction.  The  wise  and  the  inspired  need  to 
be  presented  as  critically  as  the  foolish. 
The  mind  of  Jessie’s  father  would  have 
seemed  none  the  less  single  and  sincere  for 
being  as  it  must  have  been,  half-baked. 
The  excellence  of  Mr.  Church’s  narrative 
lies  in  the  harmony  of  its  construction, 
the  ease  of  passage  trom  one  scene  to 
another,  and  in  those  episodes,  such  as  the 
death  of  Jessie’s  father  or  her  care  of  her 
lover  in  the  illness  which  portends  the  ruin 
of  her  love.  In  these  Mr.  Church’s  terrible 
poetic  insight  flashes  out  time  and  time 
again  like  a  knife.  Oliver’s  Daughter  has 
a  quietness  and  a  distinction  that  will  place 
it  high  in  the  list  of  this  year’s  fiction. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 


DIANA,  by  Emil  Ludwig.  George  Allen 
(y  Unwin.  8r.  6d. 

TIME,  GENTLEMEN !  TIME !  by  Norah 
Hoult.  Heinemann.  'js.  6d. 

MRS.  CLUTTERBUCK  LAUGHS,  by 
Guy  Pocock.  Dent.  js.  6d. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  striking 
contrast  than  that  provided  by  the  first 
and  second  books  on  my  list  this  month.  | 
Herr  Ludwig  is  by  no  means  as  successful 
in  fiction  as  in  biography.  Diana  is  an 
enormously  long,  unwieldy,  high-flown 
affair  containing  princes,  counts,  ambassa¬ 
dors,  financiers  and  poets,  with  one  Russian 
revolutionary  thrown  in  to  season  the  dish. 
Its  scene  varies  from  the  Balkans  to  Berlin, 
from  Berlin  to  an  expensive  vacht  on  the 
Mediterranean,  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
a  pre-War  German  principality.  In  all 
these  places  the  d^cor  is  of  the  most  lavish 
and  luxurious  description;  blue  velvet 
divans  and  diamond  brooches  abound.  The 
beautiful  Diana  herself,  sunburnt,  athletic, 
with  fair  “  love-curls  ”,  a  finely  moulded 
body,  long  delicate  fingers  and  a  high  in¬ 
telligence,  belongs  to  the  type  which  all 
men  are  supposed  to  adore  at  first  sight. 
The  book  opens  with  the  breaking  of  her 
intrigue  with  one  of  the  poets;  shordy 
afterwards  the  financier  sends  her  to  the 
Balkans  to  act  as  a  political  and  financial 
spy,  a  piece  of  work  which  she  seems  to 
regard  as  advancing  the  cause  of  humanity. 
Thenceforward,  each  prince,  count,  am¬ 
bassador,  financier  and  revolutionary  afo^^ 
said  falls  in  love  with  her  in  turn;  and  at 
the  end  of  every  hundred  pages  or  so 
she  becomes  the  mistress  of  yet  another 
member  of  her  circle.  At  last  she  declines 
— or  rises,  according  to  the  point  of  view 
— into  the  position  of  morganatic  wife  to 
Prince  Eduard,  the  man  she  “  really  ”  loves. 
The  action  throughout  is  conducted  by 
means  of  immensely  long  philosophical 
conversations  strewn  with  epigrams,  and 
the  characters  are  symbolic  figures,  larger 
than  life-size. 
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Time,  Gentlemen!  Time!  on  the  other 
hand  is  an  entirely  unpretentious  study  of 
a  few  days  in  the  life  of  an  Irish  solicitor 
in  a  London  suburb.  He  has  drunk  his 
practice  away,  and  is  now  living  from  hand 
to  mouth  on  the  odd  pounds  he  can  extract 
on  account  of  a  few  outstanding  bills  of 
costs.  Will  Carmichael,  his  wife  Edna, 
their  children  Madge  and  Norman,  and  a 
friend  of  Carmichael’s,  a  poetical  Irishman 
named  Powell,  constitute  the  dramatis 
persona  of  the  book;  the  scenes  are 
Carmichael’s  house,  his  dusty  ill-kept  office, 
and  the  private  “  snug  ”  of  his  favourite 
public  house.  Instead  of  blue  velvet  we 
are  given  Edna’s  bitterness  over  her  decreas¬ 
ing  supply  of  face-powder,  which  she  has 
not  the  means  to  renew;  instead  of  society 
functions  we  are  present  at  her  daily 
drudgery  of  cooking  and  dusting  and 
washing-up,  her  struggles  to  keep  her  child¬ 
ren  decently  fed  and  clothed  and  taught, 
without  any  money  to  do  it  on,  her 
humiliation  when  patronised  by  her  next- 
door  neighbour,  her  anguished  waiting 
every  night  for  her  drunken  husband  to 
come  home.  The  book  is  a  piece  of  ruth¬ 
less  realism,  stamped  with  truth  in  every 
line;  the  characters  are  presented  with  such 
merciless  insight,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
such  deep  compassion,  that  one’s  heart  is 
wrung  with  pity  for  all  of  them.  It  is  hard 
to  say  which  is  the  truer  portrait,  the  Irish 
lawyer,  full  of  wasted  talent  and  an  aching 
sense  of  failure  which  drives  him  to  drink, 
or  his  English  wife,  whose  thwarted  longing 
for  decency  and  order,  and  fiercely  pro¬ 
tective  love  for  her  children,  are  turning  her 
sharp  and  bitter,  and  thus  driving  her 
husband  still  deeper  into  the  abyss.  The 
children,  too,  are  most  admirably  drawn; 
they  are  neither  sentimentalised  nor  eroti- 
cised,  but  seen  as  real  human  beings,  and 
all  their  various  reactions  to  the  misery  of 
their  parents’  situation  are  absolutely  true 
and  convincing.  Absolutely  convincing, 
too,  arc  the  public  house  scenes;  the  dark, 
brooding,  poignant  atmosphere  of  the  book 
docs  not  detach  it  from  real  life;  we  feel 
rather  that  the  Carmichaels’  suburb  is  just 
round  the  corner.  Altogether  a  fine  piece 


HEATH  GRANTON,Ltd. 

Preface  by  F.M.  SIR  GEORGE  F.  MILNE. 
MACEDONIAN  MEMORIES 
HENRY  C.  DAY,  S.J.,  H.C.F..  M.C.  IHuatrated. 
This  it  a  book  that  affords  the  best  possible  antidote  to 
some  of  the  coarse  and  distorted  views  of  the  Great 
War  lately  inflicted  on  the  public.  Fr.  Day’s  conclud¬ 
ing  words  about  the  nobility  of  purp<^  that  may  ac¬ 
tuate  civilised  soldiers  in  the  vindication  of  a  rightful 
cause  will  clear  the  air  wherever  they  go.  yujt  ready. 
Preface  by  DAME  MADGE  KENDAL. 
VAGARIES  OF  “VAGABOND” 

GEORGE  GRAY  ("  The  Fighting  Parson  ”).  Illus¬ 
trated.  12i.  6d.  net.  A  most  interesting  and  entertain¬ 
ing  volume  of  reminiscences  garnered  during  an  event¬ 
ful  and  varied  career.  Dame  Madge  Kendal  has 
written  a  witty  and  “  fraternal  blessing  ’’  reproduced 
in  facsimile.  Just  ready. 

FICTION. 

HEREMON  THE  BEAUTIFUL 

COUNTESS  OF  CROMARTIE,  suthor  of  “  The 
Golden  Guard,”  &c.  7j.  6d.  net.  Lady  Cromartie  has 
put  ten  years’  work  into  this  Novel,  changing,  sup¬ 
pressing,  condensing.  Ix>vers  of  the  occult,  romance, 
and  ancient  history,  will  welcome  this  picture  of  a  for- 
TOtten  Erin,  proud  of  her  wonderful  city,  Tara  the 
Magnificent,  now  a  green  plain  swept  by  the  winds 
still  wailing  over  its  lost  renown.  Just  ready, 

GREY  SEAS 

REX  CLEMENTS,  author  of  “  A  Gipsy  of  the  Horn,” 
&c.  6s.  net.  Something  new  and  unusual  in  fiction. 
For  his  new  departure  the  author  finds  his  justification 
in  a  courageous  formula.  ”  Is  not  life,”  he  asks,  "  just 
such  a  thing  as  this — a  matter  of  broken  lights  and 
sharp  edges — yet  looked  at  steadily,  all  of  a  piece  and 
working  to  the  one  end — the  expresaion  of  a  soul  ?  ” 

Just  ready. 

PROVIDENCE  SQUARE 

PAUL  CRESWICK,  author  of  "  The  Beaten  Path,” 
&c.  7s.  M.  net.  An  intimate,  exciting  story  of  real  Ijfe, 
love  and  humour — quite  the  best  Novel  Mr.  Creswick 
has  written.  Just  ready. 

PAT 

W.  BOURNE  COOKE,  author  of  “  Never  Again  1  ” 
&c.  7t.  6</.  net.  It  is  a  sheer  delight  to  come  across  such 
a  Novel,  typically  English,  thoroughly  clean,  full  of  fine 
characterisation  and  delightful  humour.  Shortly. 

SHIPS  THAT  PASS 

R.  L.  DEARDEN,  author  of  “  The  Autobiography  of 
a  Crook,”  &c.  6s.net.  Here  is  the  work  of  a  teaman  of 
exceptionally  wide  experience,  who  writes  of  the  sea 
with  that  power  and  sincerity  which  can  only  be 
gained  by  personal  contact.  Shortly. 

MILLED  GRAIN 

SYDNEY  HOPWOOD.  7s.  6d.  net.  Love  it  not  all— 
when  ita  course  fails  to  run  true  the  bottom  does  not 
necessarily  drop  out  of  the  world  1  Life  is  often  a  finer 
thing  with  this  experience  overpassed  and  finished. 
'To  all  those  who  look  for  life  in  a  book  this  volume 
will  appeal.  Shortly^ 

THE  ROMANTIC  LUSTRE 

A.  E.  N.  ANDREWS.  7s.  flrf.  net.  An  intrining  story 
ending  on  a  highly  dramatic  note.  The  Novel  it  re¬ 
freshing,  captivating,  and  full  of  colour.  Shortly. 

CROWNED  QUEENS 
MARIE,  qUEEN  OF  ROUMANIA,  7s.  6d.  net. 
”  In  the  fi«d  of  Romance  it  must  stand  as  a  claasic.” 
—  Yorkshire  Observer. 

THE  SMALL  FIELDS  OF  CARRIG 

EDWARD  MacLYSAGHT.  7s.  6<f.  net.  “  A  Novel 
which  captivates  by  its  homely  manner,  by  ita  air  of 
artlessness.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

BOG  MYRTLE 

JANE  GALE.  7s.  M.  net.  “  The  Author  has  a  faith¬ 
ful  and  artless  pen  .  .  .  the  book  is  curiously  read¬ 
able.” — Times  Lit.  Sup. 

THE  COMMISSIONER’S  DILEMMA 

VERONICA  &  PAUL  KING,  authors  of  “  Eurasia,” 
&c.  7s.  bd.  net.  “  Sketched  with  a  vivid  touch.” — 

batsman. _ 

The  Publishers  are  altoays  willing  to  consider  suitable  MSS. 
with  a  view  to  publication  in  Booh  form. 
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of  work,  and  giving  promise  of  yet  finer; 
for  Miss  Hoult  has  real  perception,  and  does 
not  waste  her  words. 

After  such  a  ruthless  clarity  of  vision, 
Mr.  Pocock’s  study  of  small-town  life  seems 
a  litde  unsatisfying,  though  his  two  angles 
of  presentation  are  amusingly  chosen.  The 
rich,  middle-aged,  jolly  Mrs.  Clutterbuck — 
her  friends  call  her  “  Mrs.  Clutty  ” — is  one 
of  those  intensely  exasperating  people  who, 
having  a  pleasant  life  themselves,  think  that 
everything  in  the  garden  is  lovely.  Her 
maid  Milly,  the  spinsters  Miss  Mithers  and 
Clara  Boiler,  the  wretched  Reggie  Parkes, 
pretty  Carrie  Lander  with  her  love-affairs, 
young  Bob,  the  Vicar’s  son,  with  his 
adolescent  problems,  the  fading  school¬ 
master  John  Hatherley,  poor  fat  Mr.  Bunce 
— they  all  seem  to  her  to  be  jolly,  happy, 
or  at  any  rate,  placid  people.  Dr.  Rally 
the  sensitive  organist,  on  the  other  hand, 
thinks  that  “  in  the  minds  of  every  man 
and  woman  there  is  a  secret  door  which 
leads  to  hell  he  senses  the  hidden 
tragedies  of  Dixton-on-Wode.  Dr.  Rally’s 
thesis  suffers  from  the  same  omission  as 
Miss  Rose  Macaulay’s  Keeping  Up  Appear¬ 
ances;  it  is  the  truth  but  not  the  whole 
truth,  for  there  are  people  whose  private 
lives  are  pleasanter  than  their  public  ones. 
Mr.  Pocock  presents  Dixton  in  a  quiet, 
sympathetic,  adequate  style;  there  is  no 
great  depth  in  his  book,  but  then  neither 
is  there  any  irritating  pretension  to  pro¬ 
fundity. 

Phyllis  Bentley. 

THE  COAT  OF  MANY  COLOURS,  by 

Ephesian  (C.  E.  Bechhofer  Roberts). 

John  Lane.  'js.  6d. 

THE  ROCKLITZ,  by  George  Preedy. 

John  Lane.  ys.  6d. 

Here  are  two  historical  novels— or  perhaps 
it  would  be  more  accurate  to  describe  them 
as  one  historical  and  one  Biblical.  For  Mr. 
Roberts,  having  dealt  with  the  life  of 
Dickens  in  the  form  of  fiction,  has  been 
moved  to  go  farther  back  for  a  subject  and 


to  make  a  novel  out  of  the  life  of  Joseph 
of  the  Coat  of  Many  Colours.  How  far  he 
has  succeeded  will  be  very  much  a  matter 
of  personal  opinion.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
his  novelised  and  rather  freely  handled  life 
of  Joseph  may  offend  some  rigid  readers. 
Not  that  he  has  taken  many  liberties  with 
the  Biblical  narrative,  so  far  as  the  main 
incidents  of  Joseph’s  career  are  concerned. 
These  are  faithfully  followed.  We  see 
Joseph  sold  by  his  brothers  into  Egypt,  his 
life  there,  his  rise  to  be  Governor  of  the 
King’s  treasury,  his  interpretation  of  the 
King’s  dreams,  the  business  of  the  silver 
bowl  in  Benjamin’s  sack  and  the  trouble 
with  Potiphar’s  wife.  The  last  is  very 
frankly  described,  especially  the  scene  when 
Zuleika  in  her  infatuation  tears  off  her 
clothes,  and  tries  to  tear  off  Joseph’s — much 
to  the  latter’s  embarrassment.  And  all  this 
is  told  in  quite  modern  narrative  fashion, 
with  a  freedom  in  the  dialogue  which  reads 
a  little  strangely  in  contrast  with  the 
Biblical  utterances  of  the  characters.  We 
hear  the  King  talking  about  “  these  damned 
Theban  priests  ”;  telling  Potiphar  to  issue 
a  proclamation,  concerning  Joseph’s  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Treasury,  “  with  all  the  proper 
rigmarole  ”;  and  his  dream  described  con¬ 
temptuously  as  “  a  royal  nightmare  ”. 

Mr.  Robert’s  methods  certainly  put  new 
lift  into  an  old  story.  Perhaps  it  is  beause 
it  is  such  an  old  and  familiar  story  that  one 
boggles  a  little  at  finding  its  characters 
walking  and  talking  and  love-making  in  the 
manner  of  the  twentieth<entury. 

Mr.  Preedy  would  also  seem  to  have  been 
inspired  by  the  success  of  his  first  novel, 
General  Cracky,  to  attempt  another  such 
picturesque  romance.  And  he  sticks  more 
to  the  language  of  his  late  seventeenth- 
century  period  in  telling  the  story  of 
Magdalena  Sibylla  von  Nieschutz,  who  was 
to  have  been  the  wife  of  an  Elector  of 
Saxony  but  became  instead  his  mistress- 
after  he  had  made  a  marriage  of  policy. 
It  is  a  lively  and  exciting  story  of  plot  and 
counterplot.  Its  complications,  turning 
largely  on  the  schemes  of  the  Elector’s 
ministers  to  oust  his  favourite,  who  becomes 
the  Countess  Rocklitz,  on  her  fascination 
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for  a  much  more  likeable  lover,  cannot  be 
detailed  here.  It  can  only  be  recommended 
as  a  thoroughly  good  novel  of  its  .kind — 
well  coloured  but  never  too  highly  coloured. 
Now  and  then  it  is  perhaps  a  little  dragged 
out,  a  litde  stiff.  But  on  the  whole  it 
moves  well :  the  characters,  particularly  the 
fleshly  Elector,  arc  much  more  real  and 
alive  than  the  usual  dummies  of  the  cloak 
and  sword  school  of  fiction.  It  has 
genuinely  dramatic  and  memorable 
moments — notably  that  of  the  death  of  the 
Rocklitz’s  lover.  Altogether,  this  book  is 
likely  to  renew  curiosity  about  the  real 
identity  of  George  Preedy,  which  name  is 
admittedly  the  pseudonym  of  an  author 
whom  we  should  recognise  at  once  under 
his  own  name. 

Kenneth  Kinnimont. 

TWO  PLAYS  by  Arthur  Pinero.  (Dr. 
Harmers  Holidays,  and  Child  Man). 
Heinemann.  6s. 

Sir  Arthur  Pinero  is  more  than  a  veteran 
dramatist.  He  is  a  piece  of  our  dramatic 
history.  He  “  belongs  ” — as  we  say — 
honourably,  perhaps  immortally,  to  a  period 
that  closed  circa  the  Court  Theatre  season 
of  1904-1907.  The  thought  provokes  an 
unusual  excitement  in  examining  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  volume  :  two  unproduced  plays 
—one  of  them  “  a  contrast  in  nine  scenes  ” 
—published  with  expanded  scenic  directions 
and  a  discursive  preface.  Skimming  the 
dialogue,  we  find  mention  of  “  a  new  car 
—a  Talbot  coupe — eighteen  horse  power — 
the  body  dark  brown  picked  out  in  dull 
red  later,  there  is  a  passing  allusion  to 
Shaw.  This  is  modern  drama!  But  the 
voice  is  still  the  voice  familiar  and  charming 
to  the  playgoers  of  the  ’nineties  : 

"  Mac,  there’s  a  period  in  the  fortunes 
of  most  men — the  underserving  as  well 
as  the  deserving — when  the  sky  above 
them  hasn’t  the  sign  of  a  fleck  in  it,  and 
the  barometer  is  set  so  steadily  at  ‘  fair  ’ 
that  it’s  hard  to  believe  that  it’ll  ever 
vary  ”. 

The  suggestion  of  episodic  “  expression¬ 
ism”  in  the  description  of  Dr.  Harmcr's 
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REVOLUTION 
IN  INDIA  ? 

By  JOHN  DELLBRIDGE 

Z/6  net 

This  is  one  of  the  most  xnvidly  written 
booths  that  we  have  read  about  India. 
We  can  only  hope  that  this  brochure 
will  be  widely  read.  the  spectator 

A  vigorous  and  outspoken  discussion 
of  the  present  Indian  situation.  After 
a  short  survey,  the  author  offers  a 
solution  which,  in  his  opinion,  would 
settle  the  problem  once  and  for  all. 

^  MORLEY  MITCHELL 
®  KENNERLEY  JUNIOR 

22  ESSEX  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.2 
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Russian  Literature 

THE  NINETEEN  by  A.  Fadeyev.  Seven 
and  Six. 

"  The  book  is  a  deeply  interesting  expression 
of  the  artistic  spirit  of  the  Russia  of  to¬ 
day.” — DAILY  NEWS. 

”...  intensely  interesting  .  .  .  utterly 
strange  environment.” — evening  standard. 

CEMENT  by  Feodor  Gladkov.  Seven 
and  Six. 

"  One  of  the  most  notable  pieces  of  fiction 
that  has  come  out  of  Russia  during  the 
last  few  years.” — ^times  lit.  sup. 

MODERN  RUSSIAN  COMPOSERS  by 
Leonid  Sabaneyeff.  Ten  ShiUings. 

“  It  will  prove  invaluable  for  reference  and 
it  is  extremely  interesting  for  immediate 
reading.” — times  lit.  sup. 

RUSSIAN  POETRY.  Six  ShiUingt. 
”...  an  admirable  anthology.” — mornino 
post. 

Martin  Lawrence  Ltd. 
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Holidays  is  happily  misleading.  Four  of 
the  nine  “  scenes  ”  prove  to  be  mere  silent 
“  shots  We  arc  shown  the  doctor  twice 
emerging  from,  and  once  re-entering,  the 
front  door  of  his  suburban  villa.  The  final 
tableau,  discovering  his  murdered  corpse, 
following  a  slow  curtain  on  the  spectacle  of 
three  hooligans,  in  a  prostitute’s  apartment, 
“  looking  at  Harmcr  with  evil  faces  ”,  is 
hardly  a  scene  at  all,  within  the  meaning  of 
English  dramatic  law.  The  play  is,  in 
fact,  a  well-made  five  actcr.  But  how  well 
made !  It  was  inspired,  the  author 
explains,  by  speculation  on  the  problem  of 
a  respectable  young  doctor  who  met  his  end 
in  just  such  “  ignoble  fashion  ”  in  the  year 
1892.  Sir  Arthur’s  diagnosis  of  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  case  reveals  little  more  than  a  rather 
tame  Mr.  Hyde,  involved  in  a  sentimental 
entanglement  with  a  “  little  ”  Elsie  (bearing 
a  strong  family  likeness  to  “  sweet  ” 
Lavender).  The  weakness,  from  a  modern 
point  of  view,  lies  in  the  tragic  climax. 
It  lacks  essential  significance,  and  “  dates  ” 
the  theme.  But  the  structure  and  the 
suspension  of  interest  arc  magnificently 
maintained  throughout.  The  master’s 
hand  has  lost  litdc,  if  any,  of  its  cunning. 
The  play  cries  out  for  production. 

Child  Man  is  a  satire  on  the  vogue  of 
the  modern  child’s  book :  “  a  record — an 
intimate  record — of  the  dawning  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  quaint  imaginings  of  the  small 
folk;  a  book  that  analyses  them,  probes 
them,  drills  holes,  as  it  were,  in  their  baby 
flesh  ”.  The  subject  is  clearly  congenial  to 
a  playwright  whose  child  “  creations  ”  have 
been  uniformly  horrid,  but  here  Sir  Arthur 
has  been  a  little  slow  in  finding  his  stride. 
The  light  touch  is  somewhat  heavily  laid 
on  during  most  of  the  first  act.  There  is 
better  fooling  in  the  subsequent  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  exploiter  of  Betty  the  Wisp  and 
Brian  Boy.  The  play — like  its  companion 
— is  well  worth  reading,  if  only  for  its 
perpetuation  of  those  little  idiosyncrasies  of 
a  pioneer  of  theatrical  realism — the  specific 
delimitation  (“  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  ”  or  ”  Ha,  ha, 
ha,  ha  1  ”)  of  every  individual  laugh,  for 
example. 


MY  MARRIED  LIFE  WITH 
LUDENDORFF,  by  Margarcthe 

Ludendorff.  Hutchinson.  i8f.  net. 

This  very  unsophisticated  record  of  a 
married  life  of  peculiar  difficulty  has  all 
the  interest  of  a  poignant  human  document. 
Margarcthe  Ludendorff,  herself  a  widow 
with  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  was 
married  to  Erich  Ludendorff,  then  a  major 
on  the  Great  General  Staff,  in  1909.  It  was 
a  marriage  of  affection  on  both  sides  and 
up  to  the  War  it  seems  to  have  been 
happy.  The  children  “  had  a  warm  liking 
for  their  new  father  ”  and  he,  in  his  turn, 
regarded  them  as  his  own.  There  were 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  banishment 
from  Berlin  to  Diisseldorf  when  the  General 
Staff  and  the  War  Office  disagreed  about 
the  Army  Estimates,  but  the  life  there 
suited  the  wife,  and  these,  she  says,  “  were 
the  happiest  days  of  my  life  ”.  Then  came 
the  War.  Ludendorff  had  immediately  to 
leave  her  and  she  saw  him  only  at  rare 
intervals  and  for  a  few  days,  or  only  hours, 
as  he  passed  rapidly  from  the  Western  front 
to  the  East,  and  then  back  again  to  the 
West,  the  idol  of  the  populace  after 
Tanncnbcrg,  their  execrated  arch-enemy 
after  the  reverses  of  1918. 

The  book  is  mainly  interesting  for  the 
light  which  it  throws  upon  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  General  Ludendorff’s  character  and 
judgment  that  resulted  from  disaster.  Dis¬ 
missed  by  the  Emperor  only  a  week  or  two 
before  the  latter’s  abdication  and  abject 
flight,  he  became  gloomy,  morose,  despair¬ 
ing  of  his  country’s  future  and,  what  was 
worse,  ready  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  most 
absurd  and  unwise  counsels.  Never,  so  his 
wife  testifies,  a  good  judge  of  character,  he 
was  now  the  prey  of  a  Kapp,  a  Hitler,  any 
sort  of  monarchist  plotter.  He  quarrelled 
with  his  best  friends,  insulted  both  the 
Crown  Prince  Rupprccht  and  President 
Hindenburg,  and  the  only  excuse  for  him 
that  his  wife  can  offer  is  ”  that  his  ill- 
success  and  the  blows  which  fate  had  struck 
him  had  turned  his  brain  ”.  It  is  a  sad 
record  and  awakens  heartfelt  pity  for  the 
wife,  whom  the  War  had  deprived  of  two 
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of  her  sons.  Incidentally,  it  sheds  a  good 
deal  of  light  on  the  mentality  of  the 
German  women,  so  far  imbued  with  the 
national  miliurism  as  to  make  an  idol  of 
Tirpitz  and  to  rejoice  so  unfeignedly  at  the 
decision  in  favour  of  “  unlimited  ”  Sub¬ 
marine  Warfare,  as  to  be  willing  to  celebrate 
the  occasion  by  sweeping  the  snow  from  the 
Berlin  streets !  Yet  in  private  life  Margarethe 
Ludendorff  was  clearly  a  woman  of  a 
tender  heart,  an  affectionate  and  forbearing 
wife,  a  doting  mother,  a  faithful  friend. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 

the  open  door  and  the  man¬ 
dates  SYSTEM,  by  Benjamin  Gerig. 

George  Allen  and  Unwin.  los.  net. 

The  scope  of  this  very  suggestive  book  is 
indicated  in  its  sub-title :  it  is  “  a  study  of 
economic  equality  before  and  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Mandates  System.” 
Its  importance  is  indicated  in  a  Foreword 
by  Professor  Rappard,  a  member  of  the 
Mandates  Commission.  All  the  world  is 
ingeminating  Peace,  yet  economic  war  is 
raging  more  fiercely  than  at  any  time  since 
1850,  the  majority  of  nations  being  en¬ 
trenched  behind  formidable  tariff  barriers. 
The  founders  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
says  M.  Rappard,  were  not  unaware  of  the 
folly  of  trying  to  establish  international 
peace  on  the  basis  of  international  economic 
war,  and  for  this  reason  they  inserted  the 
famous  “  equitable  treatment  ”  clause  in 
Article  23  of  the  Covenant.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  Dr.  Gerig’s  book,  he  says,  is  that 
it  is  the  first  systematic  study  of  the  Man¬ 
dates  System  in  its  economic  aspects,  and 
the  first  attempt  to  estimate  the  significance 
and  actual  effectiveness  of  the  Open  Door 
(equal  opportunities  for  all)  principle  as 
laid  down  in  the  Mandates. 

The  first  six  chapters  of  the  book  are 
devoted  to  an  account  of  the  evolution  of 
the  principle  of  economic  equality  from  its 
beginnings  as  a  colonial  trade  policy.  The 
process  began  with  the  abandonment  of  the 
old  Colonial  System;  but  in  the  ’eighties  of 


the  last  century  the  competition  for  markets 
and  sources  of  raw  materials  led  to  the 
almost  general  adoption  of  the  system  of 
neo-Mercantilism,  even  Great  Britain  being 
forced  to  depart  from  her  Free  Trade 
principles  under  pressure  of  foreign  compe¬ 
tition  and  the  example  of  her  Dominions. 
Dr.  Gerig  notes  the  attempts  made  to  stem 
this  process,  the  most  conspicuous  being  the 
Berlin  Act  of  1885,  which  established  the 
Open  Door  in  the  basin  of  the  Congo.  In 
the  concluding  chapters  he  examines  the 
actual  working  of  the  Mandates  Com¬ 
mission  as  the  guardian  of  the  Open  Door. 
He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  expert 
examination  of  the  reports  of  the  Mandatory 
Powers  has  not  only  been  effective  for  its 
immediate  purposes,  but  that  it  is  likely  to 
have  an  influence  on  colonial  policies 
generally.  Both  supporters  and  critics  of 
the  League  will  find  in  this  volume  much 
food  for  thought. 

W.  Alison  Phillips. 


SATISFIED  AUTHORS 

The  Sphere,  of  21»t  Dec.,  1929,  refers  to  my  con¬ 
nection  with  “the  famous  Dublin  House  of  Maun- 
sel,  a  firm  as  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  its 
production  as  for  the  eminent  writers — Synge, 
George  Moore,  James  Stephens,  etc. — on  its  list.” 
Authors  whose  works  I  publish  here  also  appreciate 
my  book  production. 

ONE  AUTHOR  WRITES  ; 

“  I  feel  I  must  write  to  thank  you  for  the  really 
artistic  binding  and  finish  of  my  book.  I  was  very 
delighted  with  it.  But  it  is  more  than  that  of  which 
I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation — there  has  been 
faith  in  the  hook,  and  a  kindly  and  understanding 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  author.” 

OTHER  AUTHORS  WRITE  ; 

in  a  similar  way — here  are  a  few  extracts 

“  Congratulate  you  on  turning  out  such  an  elegant 
volume.” — Extremely  attractive.” — “  I  think  the 
format  very  pleasing.” — “Extremely  pleased  with 
the  book.” — “  I  am  delighted  with  the  book.” — 
“  Printed  beautifully,  extremely  well  done.” — “The 
book  ;  could  not  well  be  better.” — “  I  am  delighted 
with  the  manner  in  which  you  have  produced  my 
book.  An  author  should  realise  how  much  he  owes 
to  his  collaborators  in  this  matter.” 

All  MSS  submitted  by  Authors  receive  my 
prompt  and  careful  attention. 

George  Roberts.  24  Gt.  Russell  St.,  London,W.C.  I 
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ENGLAND,  by  Wilhelm  Dibelius,  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German  by  M.  A. 

Hamilton,  M.P.,  London.  Jonathan 

Cape  (1930).  15/.  net. 

1  HAVE  hoped  to  see  an  English  translation 
of  this  book  ever  since  its  publication  (1922), 
and  I  congratulate  Mr.  Jonathan  Cape  on 
his  enterprise  in  producing  it.  The  delay 
has  had  two  advantages :  it  has  enabled  Mrs. 
Hamilton  to  translate  from  the  fifth  revised 
German  edition  and  it  will  appeal  to 
a  public  better  disposed  than  that  of  1922 
to  read  a  German’s  book  on  England. 
Not  that  such  a  book  as  Dr.  Dibelius’s 
would  not,  at  any  time,  have  commanded 
a  ready  hearing  in  England.  We  like  to 
look  at  ourselves  through  the  spectacles  of 
an  intelligent  foreigner,  and  no  Englishman 
can  be  otherwise  than  gratified  by  the 
portrait  which  Dr.  Dibelius  has  drawn. 

Dr.  Dibelius  is  Professor  of  English  in 
the  University  of  Berlin,  and  he  evidently 
knows  a  great  deal  more  about  us  than 
our  language  and  our  literature.  Of  course 
he  makes  some  mistakes  in  detail;  but 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  they  arc  rela¬ 
tively  unimportant,  and  they  arc  negligible 
as  compared  with  the  mistakes  which  any 
Englishman  would  make  in  writing 
about  Germany,  or  most  foreigners  would 
make  in  writing  about  England.  Sinn 
Fein  Ireland  has  never  had  an  English 
Governor  General  (p.  41).  Nor  is  it  true 
that  England  has  “  broken  with  Chris¬ 
tianity  ”  (p.  482).  No  one  who  heard  the 
Prayer  Brok  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons  could  for  a  moment  suppose  it. 
Nor  I  think  (though  this  may  be  a  matter 
for  legitimate  difference  of  opinion)  can  it 
be  said  that  “  For  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  the  youth  of  England  is  consciously 
anti-political,  anti-imperialistic,  anti-Conser- 
vative”  (p.  482).  But  much  the  most 
serious  errors  in  the  book  are  connected 
with  British  rule  in  India,  and  with  the 
origins  of  the  World-War.  Even  in  the 
chapter  (Book  I  c.  iv)  dealing  with  the 
causes  of  the  War  there  are  many  shrewd 
thrusts  with  which  no  fair-minded  Briton 


can  quarrel:  but  if  we  compare  Dr. 
Dibelius’s  analysis  with  that— not  of  any 
Englishman— but  of  a  great  German  his¬ 
torian  like  Professor  Erich  Brandenburg,  it 
is  imposiblc  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
the  former  is  grotesquely  unfair.  And  yet, 
he  almost  disarms  criticism  by  his  final 
analysis.  Here  it  is :  “  England  is  the 
single  country  in  the  world  that  in  looking 
after  its  own  interest  with  meticulous 
care,  has  at  the  same  time  something  to 
give  to  others;  the  single  country  where 
patriotism  does  not  represent  a  direat  or 
challenge  to  the  rest  of  the  world;  the  single 
country  that  invariably  summons  the  most 
progressive  idealistic,  and  efficient  forces  in 
other  nations  to  co-operate  with  it.  .  .  . 
Britain  is  the  solitary  Great  Power  with  a 
national  programme  which,  while  egotistic 
through  and  through,  at  the  same  time 
promises  to  the  world  as  a  whole  something 
which  the  world  passionately  desires— 
order,  progress  and  eternal  peace”  (pp. 
108-9).  quarrel  with  a  German 

who  says  and  believes  this? 

In  regard  to  India,  again,  there  are 
several  points  on  which  I  should  desire  to 
argue  with,  if  not  to  correct  Dr.  Dibelius. 
The  authority  of  the  Great  Mogul  did  not 
survive  so  long  as  he  seems  to  think 
(p.  59),  nor  does  the  Civil  Servant  (India) 
receive  a  “  more  than  adequate  pension  at 
the  end  of  his  service  ”  (p.  58).  If  he  were 
to  visit  an  Ex-Lieutenant  Governor  living 
at  Cheltenham  or  Oxford  he  would,  I  think, 
correct  that  view.  But  this  chapter,  like 
that  on  the  origins  of  the  War  is  full  of 
shrewd  observation.  As,  for  instance, 
where  he  shows  (p.  62)  that  the  attempt  to 
Anglicize  the  Indian  has  only  resulted  “  in 
the  production  of  a  race  that  corresponds  to 
no  English  ideal,  but  has  contemptuously 
sloughed  off  all  the  good  qualities  of  its 
own  ”.  “  Opposition  to  England,”  he  truly 

says,  “  unites  those  whom  England  has 
Europeanized  too  much  and  those  whom  it 
has  Europeanized  too  litdc  ”.  But  serious 
as  he  perceives  that  opposition  to  be,  Dr. 
Dibelius  discerns  no  sign  as  yet  of  our 
being  driven  out  of  India. 
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The  difficulty  of  reviewing  a  book  like 
this  is  that  almost  every  one  of  its  500 
closely  packed  and  closely  printed  pages 
conuins  some  arresting  judgment,  but  the 
marvel  of  the  book  is  its  completeness  and 
comprehension.  Politics  and  Government; 
social  life  and  industrial  developments;  the 
Press,  the  Churches,  the  Schools  and  Uni¬ 
versities;  religion  and  law;  the  Dominions 
and  Dependencies — there  is  no  feature  or 
side  of  English  life  which  Dr.  Dibelius 
does  not  touch,  and  touch  with  wonderful 
intimacy,  sagacity  and  shrewdness. 

There  are  plenty  of  things  in  the  book 
which  an  English  reader  will  not  quite 
like;  a  few  which  he  will  think  untrue  and 

i  unfair;  but  his  final  impression  will  be  a 
sense  of  wonder  that  any  German  can  know 
us  so  well;  and  knowing  us  so  well  should 
admire  us  so  much.  The  translation,  -t 
should  be  added,  is  admirable. 

J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 

BRITAIN  AND  THE  BALTIC,  by  E.  W. 
Poison  Newman.  Methuen  O*  Co. 
lor.  6d.  net. 

This  interesting  and  very  useful  book  is  the 
outcome  of  two  journeys  undertaken  by 
Major  Newman  for  the  purpose  of  study¬ 
ing  the  post-War  conditions  in  the  States, 
and  more  especially  the  new  States,  on  the 
Baltic  sea-board.  Thus,  while  the  main 
r  object  of  the  author  is  to  awaken  the 

British  public  to  a  sense  of  the  great  oppor- 
.  tunities  in  these  regions  for  the  expansion 
[  of  British  trade  and  of  British  political 

^  influence,  the  scope  of  the  book  is  actually 

j  far  wider  than  its  tide  implies.  It  embraces 

j  summary  histories  of  the  countries  visited, 

J  a  critical  survey  of  their  economic,  social 
y  and  political  conditions  at  the  present  day, 
J  and  very  vivid  impressions  of  their  physical 
features  and  their  ancient  or  modern  cities. 
^  A  historian  may  be  permitted  to  regret 
that  so  much  space  should  have  been  given 
to  history  which  ought  to  be  common  know- 
“  ledge,  and  so  litde  to  such  delightful 

passages  as  the  account  of  the  motor-trip 
to  the  north  of  Finland  or  the  description 


of  the  unexpected  charm  of  Vilna.  But 
the  book  was  not  written  for  historians. 

Nor  was  it  written  mainly  in  order  to 
cal!  the  attention  of  British  traders  to  their 
wasted  opportunities,  which  their  German 
and  American  rivals  have  been  swift  to 
seize.  The  author’s  most  serious  object  is 
to  counteract  the  mephitic  influence  of  the 
untiring  pacifist  propaganda  which  has 
tended  to  lull  a  war-weary  people  into  a 
false  sense  of  security.  He  points  out  that 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  created  a  state  of 
unstable  equilibrium  among  the  Baltic 
States  which — as  the  Vilna  question  proved 
— the  League  of  Nations  is  powerless  to 
maintain.  “  The  advent  of  the  Soviet 
regime  in  Russia,”  he  says,  “  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Finland,  the  establishment  of  the 
new  Baltic  States,  and  Poland’s  access  to 
the  sea,  have  given  birth  to  such  compli¬ 
cated  questions  as  those  of  Vilna  and  the 
Polish  Corridor,  both  of  which  threaten  the 
peace  of  Europe.”  Now  both  those  ques- 
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tions  have  been  closed,  so  far  as  “  scraps 
of  paper  ”  can  close  them;  but  Major 
Newman  gives  convincing  proof  that  they 
are  by  no  means  closed  in  the  minds  of 
those — Lithuanians  and  Germans  respec¬ 
tively — whom  the  settlement  aggrieved. 
And  behind  these  discontents  looms  the 
incalculable  force  of  Russia.  Major 
Newman  shares  the  view  of  most  competent 
observers  that  the  Bolshevist  revolution 
changed  the  form,  but  not  the  substance, 
of  the  Russian  regime;  the  autocracy  re¬ 
mains,  and  so  does  the  old  foreign  policy. 
Sooner  or  later,  Russia  will  seek  to  recover 
her  Baltic  sea-board;  an  outbreak  of  the 
smouldering  “  state  of  war  ”  between 
Poland  and  Lithuania  would  furnish  the 
occasion;  the  want  of  cohesion  among  the 
Baltic  States  would  weaken  the  resistance; 
and,  last  but  not  least,  the  hope  of  getting 
rid  of  the  shame  and  irritation  of  the 
Polish  Corridor  might  persuade  a  recovered 
Germany  to  join  Russia  in  the  adventure. 

To  guard  against  this  danger  Major 
Newman  urges  that  Great  Britain  should 
take  a  more  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Baltic  States,  which — he  says — look  to 
her  as  their  sheet-anchor.  Above  all,  he 
advocates  a  closer  understanding  with 
Germany,  which  he  believes  could  be 
achieved  without  weakening  the  entente 
with  France.  He  sees  the  hope  of  peace, 
not  in  “  the  voluminous  orations  delivered 
by  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,”  but 
in  an  effective  understanding  between 
Great  Britain,  Germany  and  France  based 
on  a  removal  of  genuine  grievances  and  on 
the  effective  sanctions  of  Locarno.  That 
would  be  a  practical  solution.  Whether  it 
would  be  practicable  is  another  question. 

One  point  of  criticism  remains,  small 
but  of  some  importance.  Major  Newman 
uses  throughout  the  new  names  of  places 
and  rivers  officially  adopted  in  the  various 
States;  e.g.  Memcl  becomes  Kleipeda  and 
the  river  Niemen  the  Nemunas.  This  is 
confusing  to  English  readers,  in  spite  of 
explanatory  foot-notes,  and  as  a  precedent 
it  is  alarming :  to  be  consistent,  we  would 


have  to  call  Dublin  Baile  atha  Cliath  and 
Navan  An  Uimh.  As  applied  to  contem¬ 
porary  events  it  may  have  some  justification- 
as  applied  to  historic  events  it  has  none. 

W.  Alison  Phillips. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A 
BRITISH  YARN  MERCHANT,  by 
W.  F.  M.  Weston-Webb.  Cayme  Press. 

I  Of.  6d.  net. 

This  is  an  age  of  autobiographies,  more  or 
less  sophisticated,  but  there  is  still  room 
for  an  entirely  unsophisticated  record  of 
commercial  adventure  such  as  is  here  set 
down  with  such  an  engaging  simplicity  by 
the  successful  Nottingham  yarn-merchant, 
who  started  life  as  a  cadet  in  H.M.’s  Navy 
but  whose  delicate  stomach  obliged  him  to 
forsake  the  sea,  and  whose  poverty  and 
adventurous  spirit  impelled  him  to  seek 
his  fortunes  in  Manchester.  How  he 
arrived  there  with  but  three  pounds  in  his 
pocket  and  how,  by  the  kindly  help  of  an 
old-fashioned  landlady,  he  contrived  to 
subsist  on  that  sum  until  a  week  as  a  porter 
at  six  shillings  and  a  month  as  a  clerk  at 
the  princely  salary  of  two  pounds  had  set 
him  on  his  feet,  is  a  story  well  worth 
reading  and  pondering  in  these  days  of 
universal  doles  and  claims  to  have  life 
made  easy.  But  by  the  time  he  was  twenty 
the  boy  had  found  his  feet.  At  twenty- 
three  he  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Holland  (y  Webb,  Yarn  Merchants  of 
Nottingham.  How  he  developed  that 
business  and  formed  branches  of  it  in  every 
country  with  a  likely  market,  readers  must 
go  to  his  book  to  learn.  Incidentally,  they 
will  also  discover  in  him  a  first-rate  boxer, 
a  cricketer  who  once  took  nine  wickets  for 
ninety  runs,  and  a  fisherman  of  prowess, 
not  to  mention  a  personality  strong,  pur¬ 
poseful  and  fully  deserving  of  the  success 
he  won.  A  story,  as  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn 
says  in  his  Foreword,  “  typically  English  ” 
but  one  of  which  Englishmen  may  well  be 
proud. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 


